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Ivan Hie lost 

'Perhaps no group has 
experienced so great an 
identity crisis as Russian 
men of the 20th century ' 

Page I 
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$30,000 for dinner? 

'After the restaurants' cut 
and the food and service 
charge, the bill had 
reached £18,000' 
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Dance records 

‘It is not fashionable 
to call it ballroom dancing 
- fans want it to be 
an Olympic sport' 

Page IX 


Black tie 

‘ Those two little words 
can strike fear into the heart 
of the most sartorially 
confident male' 

Pegs Xs 


Japan’s central bank moves Fpx hunterB f|nd themselves at ba 

to calm financial markets 


By GflHan Tott and 
Bethan Hutton in Tokyo 

The Japanese authorities 
yesterday lent farther emergency 
large-scale support to the coun- 
try’s banking system as public 
disquiet grew about the stability 
of some financial institutions 

Savers again sought to with- 
draw their money from weaker 
banks. At the Tokyo branch of 
Yasuda Trust, depositors queued 
patiently before being turned 
away by harried bank officials. 
Similar scenes have been 
repeated across Japan this week 
in spite of government pledges to 
protect depositors. 

The Bank of Japan flooded the 
money markets with liquidity, 
leaving a record surplus of 
Y3,700bn ($29.4 lbn) aimed at 
curbing the rise in market inter- 
est rates. Officials feared that the 
weaker banks and brokers were 
being denied credit because of 
rumours they could also flail. 
Aside from Yamaichl Securities. 


Authorities act as savers 
rush to withdraw funds 


which collapsed a week ago, 
Hokkaido Takusboku, a leading 
bank, and Sanyo Securities, the 
seventh largest broker, have also 
failed this month. 

The central bank took the 
highly unusual step of issuing 
secret bilateral loans to some 
troubled groups under article 2D 
of its constitution, which allows 
it to offer loans In exchange for 
collateral 

These moves, which follow a 
desperate plea for market calm 
by the government on Wednes- 
day, had some impact The key 
overnight call rate - the average 
level that banks and brokers can 
borrow funds - fell to 0.25 per 
cent yesterday afternoon, down 
from 0B5 per cent earlier in the 
day, an extremely high level for 


Japan in the past year or so. 
“There have been signs that 
some groups have had problems 
raising funds,” said nnw nffiriai 

Meanwhile, the Japan premium 
- or the additional rate Japanese 
hanira relative to similar hanks 
based elsewhere must pay to 
borrow money in international 
markets - also fell back to 
around 55 basis points (0-55 per- 
centage points). On Thursday it 
surged over 90 basis points, 
threatening to squeeze the 
already beleaguered banks. The 
stock market also recovered 0.2 
per cent. «mding the week down 
only 85 paints at 16.636J2S. 

Yesterday's rally partly reflects 
growing hopes that the govern- 
ment is finally moving to use 
public money to dear up Japan’s 


long-running financial problems. 
Three farmer prime ministers - 
Kriffhl Miyazawa. Yasuhiro Naka- 
sone and Noburo Takeshita - 
have formed a crisis committee 
to address the issue. They met 
yesterday and Mr Miyazawa will 
address Japan’s parliament on 
Monday. He is expected to 
announce moves to expand the 
pool of money available to pro- 
tect customer deposits against a 
bank or broker collapse. 

Government officials hope this 
will prevent public panic. In spite 
of the queues outside some banks 
and brokers, they deny any sign 
of serious runs on banks. 

Pew Western analysts believe 
official pledges that no more 
banks or brokers will ML Russell 
Jones of Lehman Brothers said: 1 
“It is only a matter of time.” 

Unemployment rises, Page 3 I 
Editorial Comment, Page 6 
Credit where it’s due. Page 7 
World stocks. Page 20 
Lex. Page 24 


India’s coalition government falls 


By Marie Nicholson in New Delhi 

India's minority United Front 
coalition government fell last 
night, brought down by the Con- 
gress party in a move seen as 
likely to precipitate fresh general 
elections. 

IX Gujral swiftly resigned as 
prime minister after the Congress 
decision to withdraw parliamen- 
tary support. Mr Gujral had 
headed the increasingly fragile 
and fractious 15-party coalition 
for seven months. His appoint- 
ment followed an earlier with- 
drawal of Congress support in 
March and the UF survived that, 
crisis only by changing 
leaders. 

The political storm broke last 
weds; as Congress - which has 
governed India for all but five 


years since independence in 1947 
- latched car to an official report 
into the 1991 killing of Rajiv 
Gandhi, its former leader. The 
report alleged links between Ms 
Sri Lankan Tamil Tiger assassins 
and a member party of the UF. 

Congress insisted it would 
withdraw support unless the 
party, the Tamil Nadu-based 
Dravida Munnetra Kazbagam. 
quit the coalition. The UF, hound 
by strong solidarity among its 
constituent regional parties, 
refused. 

Sltaiam Kesri. Congress leader, 
last night met KR. Narayanan, 
India's president, to stake a claim 
to form a new government But 
there were no signs he could 
muster sufficient support. 

India now faces a period of hec- 
tic political bargaining as Con- 


gress and the Hindu nationalist 
Bharatiya Janata party vie for 
support from UFs disparate con- 
stituent parties. India's two big- 
gest parties- have each said they 
will attempt , to forge a fresh 
coalition, as few politicians show 
much appetite for elections. Feb- 
ruary would be the soonest 
India '6 600m voters could go to 
the polls. 

Congress’s decision to turn the 
Gandhi assassination report into 
a decisive political issue arose 
from an internal power struggled 
and growing frustration within 
the party with supporting an 
increasingly lame coalition. 

Congress was pushed into issu- 
ing the UF an ultimatum over 
the Gandhi report by senior party 
members who deem it a promis- 
ing election issue. They hope it 


could bring to the hustings Sonia 
Gandhi, Rajiv’s widow, seen as a 
potential election winner. Con- 
gress suffered the worst defeat in 
its history in last *May’s 
polls. 

For a majority in the 544-seat 
house. Congress's 143 MPs need 
the backing of virtually all mem- - 
bers of the UF, which was formed 
after the May elections chiefly to 
keep the BJP from power. 

The next move rests with Mr 
Narayanan. He indicated last 
week that be would invite a 
party to form an alternative 
administration only if it could 
prove it had sufficient backing to 
provide a stable government UF 
leaders said they planned to tell 
the president that they would not 
join either a Congress or a BJP- 
led government 
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Hounded ant: members of seven East Midlands bunts gather to protest p**., , 

Aristocratic UK pursuit is 
chased towards extinction 


By Liam Halligan In London 

A bill to outlaw fox-hunting with 
hounds, a sport traditionally 
loved by the English aristocracy, 
received the support of 411 out 
of 659 members of parliament in 
the British House of Commons 
yesterday. 

And it looks as if the pastime 
once described by Oscar Wilde as 
“the unspeakable in fall pursuit 
of the uneatable” may actually 
become a criminal offence. 

After a bitter and often rowdy 
debate,' pro-hunting MPs insisted 
the measures would not become 
law, in spite of the huge major- 
ity. The bill would go the way of 
all previous attempts to ban fox- 
hunting, they said, and fall fool 
of parliamentary delaying tactics 
in its later stages. 

Bnt immediately after the 
vote, officials in the ruling 
Labour party hinted, contrary to 
previous statements, that the 
government might provide the 
extra parliamentary time the 
measure would need to reach the 
statute book. “We are keeping 
this matter open to review.” read 


a cryptic statement from Tony 
Blair, prime minister. Although 
Mr Blair was not in London - he 
was visiting British troops in 
Bosnia - aides insisted be sup- 
ported the measure in principle. 

His comment will shock 
Conservative traditionalists, who 
had been confident the Labour 
government, elected to May, had 
got the message that fox-hunting 
was not up for grabs. Supporters 
of the sport staged a 100,000- 
strong rally in London’s Hyde 
Park last summer to underline 
the strength of their feelings. 

Members of the opposition 
Conservative party showed no 
mercy during the Commons 
debate, sniping relentlessly as 
Michael Foster, the young 
Labour MP sponsoring the bill, 
gave a shaky opening speech. 

“The centrepiece of this 
measure is the prevention of cru- 
elty," be said. “When we were 
elected to this house, we all 
wanted to change the world, or 
at least part of it. Today we have 
a chance." The five-hour debate, 
unusually well-attended for a 
Friday, featured many of 


Britain's most celebrated politi- 
cal performers. Michael 
Heseltine. former deputy prime 
minister, led the 151 Conserva- 
tives who opposed the measure. 

“This bill represents a streak 
of intolerance", he said. "It is 
part of an agenda which will 
move relentlessly to ban fishing, 
shooting and then angling." Mr 
Heseltine said Labour had “no 
respect for the British way of 
UTe". 

But there were eight Conserva- 
tives who supported Mr Foster’s 
ban, including Ann Widdecombe, 
the former home office (internal 
affairs) minister. “The spectacle 
of the hunt is a splendid one - 
but it represents old England 
rather than modern Britain," she 
said. 

George Howarth, the current 
home office minister, condemned 
hunting as “repugnant and unac- 
ceptable" but was jeered by his 
fellow Labour members as be 
defended the government's fail- 
ure explicitly to commit more 
time. “We have honoured our 
manifesto pledge to allow a free 
vote." he said. 
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Call for Holocaust fund I Venddme in £1bn offer 


Britain, the US and France propose setting up a compensation fund 
for victims of the Holocaust and Nazi persecution, to be drawn from 
$54m worth of gold looted by the Nazis. They hope the plan will be 
supported at next week’s Nazi gold conference in London which will 
be attended by about 40 countries, including war-time en em i e s, and 
former occupied and neutral countries. Page 2 

US personal income rises: US personal income grew by 0-5 per 
cent in October - its 12th consecutive rise - and consumers spent 
briskly as they prepared for the Christmas shopping period, the US 
Commerce Department reported. The consumption rise was 0.5 per 
cent - or 0.4 per cent, adjusted for inflation. Wages and salaries, the 
largest component of the income figures, rose 0.6 per cent in October 
from a month earlier. Page 3 

Bid to break emissions deadlock: A late attempt to break the 
deadlock over cutting global greenhouse emissions was launched on 
the eve of the world dimate conference in Kyoto, Japan. The move, 
by the leaders of Germany, Brazil, South Africa and Singapore, 
attempts to bridge stark differences between industrialised and non- 
industrialised countries. Page 3; More gas to Kyoto, Page 6 

Zimbabwe farmers fight land takeover: Zimbabwe’s 
Commercial Farmers Union warned that the proposed government 
takeover of 1 ,500 farms would cut commercial farm production by 35 
per cent, exports by 40 per cent and cost 150,000 jobs. The GFU repre- 
senting 4.200 white farmers, was reacting to government plans to 
acquire 5m hectares, some owned by multinationals. Page 3 


Kidnapping, Italian style 


; Front pages of Italian newspapers 
I have recently been dominated with a 
I macabre feature of national life: 
i Kidnapping. Bungled rescues and an 
' unpopular law which makes it illBgal 
; for relatives to pay ransoms have 
kindled a fierce public debate on how 
to deal with the scourge of Sardinia. 

Pane 7 



A chfld wto was hold far 2BS days 


Swissrbased conglomerate Richemont, which is controlled by South 
Africa's Rupert family, plans to take full control of Venddme, luxury 
goods group behind prestigious brands including Cartier, Punhill and 
Chlod. Richemont proposes to buy the 30 per cent of Venddme it does 
not already own by offering 495p in cash for each share, or a total of 
£U)4bn ($L73bn). The offer values the company at £3.45bn_ Page 24 
and Lex 

GM pins hopes on new Astra: General Motors has to tackle 
criticism of poor quality and profitability In Europe and longer-term 
doubts about the continent’s future role in the group's worldwide 
activities. Its new Astra, to be launched in March, represents CM'S 
first chance to demonstrate it is still on course. The present Astra is 
GM-s most popular car in Europe, accounting for 33 per cent of the 
group’s European sales last year. Page 23 

Telecom KnBa chief quits: Telecom Italia, the Italian telecoms 
group, was thrown into t urm oil by the resignation of chairman Guido 
Rossi after a boardroom dash over how the newly privatised com- 
pany should be run. Mr Rossi’s departure is expected to have serious 
repercussions for Telecom Italia and wider management implications 
for other privatised or semi-privatised Italian companies. Page 24 

Wall Bl» cat holds up well in difficult week 

... ..... The US stock market coasted through a 

.jan yy aoee ‘.-V half-day of trading with most dealers 

ta r tan ~ V ; : — - enjoying an extended Thanksgiving holi- 

i-'.'-r.X " day weekend. By the close, the Dow Jones 

-i'- ' ‘~ ; L r y Industrial Average was 2&35 points ahead 

piiniT \'V*- at 7.823.13. Wall Street held up well on the 

- week, considering that there were many 

i taTSSr — 1 ~S ‘ Prophets of doom expecting big losses in 
$me DfMfmovcv the wake of the collapse of Yamaichi Secu- 

rities last weekend. Bonds, Page 8; Currencies, Page fh London 
stock s. P age' 17; World stocks. Page 21; Markets, FT Weekend Pages 
XXII wri XX i ii 

Exchange* plan unified market: Stockholm Stock Exchange 
and OM, the Swedish derivatives exchange, plan to create a unified 
equities and derivatives market. By combining the Stockholm 
exchange’s expertise in screen-based equity trading and OM's elec- 
tronic trading systems, the partners plan to develop the first inte- 
grated trading system for cash and derivative instruments. Page 23 
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Jayesh Manefc won THE SUNDAY TIMES Fantasy Fund 
Manager Competitions, not Just once - but twice, 
beating thousands of contestants Including many 
professional fund managers. He walked off with nearly 
a quarter of a million pounds In prize money. 

Since then Jayesh Manefc has been preparing tor an 
even bigger event the launch of (he Manefc Growth 
fund, a new unit trust. 

Invest alongside Sir John Templeton 

Jayesh ’s share picking ability has already attracted 
the attention of Sir John Templeton, the legendary 
Investment guru who established the Templeton 
Growth Fund in 1954. 

in July 1995 Sir John asked Jayesh to manage £5m 
□f his personal funds. He added a further £5m in June 
last year. On 31 October 1997 this portfolio was worth 
over £l3m and wd be transferred into the new Fund. 

The Aftanek Growth Fund and PEP 

The Find Is an Authorised Unit Trust and fully PEPable, 
designed to make Jayesh Ma nek's investment skills 
available directly to all investors, it will target 
outstanding growth opportunities pnndpaHy through 
investment In Uk equities. It is intended that the Fund 
will not invest In unquoted companies. 


The Manager is Manefc investment Management 
Limited. Its Chairman is Stanislas Yassukevich CBE. 
a former Deputy Chairman ol the London Stock Exchange 
and currently Chairman ol EASDAQ. The Hon Crispin 
Money -Courts, Head of International Private Banking. 
Coutts & Co is a non-executive director. The Royal 
Bank of 5cotJand pic are the Trustees of the Fund. 

Launch offer to dose 16 December 

The 3 week offer period ends on 16 December 1997. 
A 1% launch discount will apply to lump sum invert - 
ments including PEPs during this period. The minimum 
investment is £1,000. 

Become a founder investor in this entiling new Fund 
For a launch brochure complete the coupon below or 
telephone 0171 615 7070 or call free on: 

0800 783 6080 

You too could become a winning investor. 



Manek 

investments 


a winning way with investment 


To- Investor Services. Manek Investment Management Limited. PO Bo* 17071. London EC3V 9NA. let. 0171 615 7Q70 
please send me further information on Manek Growth Fund , ■ Manek Growth PEP 

Print Name IMt/Mn/Ms) 
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French ponder the meaning of nationality 



By Robert Graham In Paris 

Is being French a privilege 
or a right acquired by birth 
on French soil? 

A passionate debate has 
been conducted in parlia- 
ment this week round these 
alternative approaches to 
granting French nationality. 

Neither the left nor right 
can find common ground on 
who among the targe immi- 
grant community should be 
granted full citizenship 
under new nationality laws 
proposed by the Jospin gov- 
ernment. 

Tampers have been most 
exercised on whether 
nationality is merely a legal 
or bnreaucratic formality or 
something more profound 
that involves “being 


French'" — a commitment to 
the country, a particular 
concept of nationhood and 
an embrace of France’s cul- 
ture and history. 

The libertarian left 
believes birth in France 
should automatically confer 
nationality, regardless of 
the parents’ origins. A law 
granted this in 1515. But the 
hard right wants to restrict 
nationality on a racial basis 
to blood: to those of proven 
French origins. 

The government is 
steering an uneasy path, try- 
ing to improve a defective 
1993 law which ended more 
than a century of liberal leg- 
islation granting nationality 
to all those bom in France. 
In deference to the right- 
wing National Front, this 


law prevented those bora In 
France of non-French par- 
ents of applying for nation- 
ality until they were at least 
16 and no older than 21. 
Then they had to show “a 
dear wish to acquire French 
nationality”. Jean-Marie Le 
Pen, the NF leader, bad 
accused the administration 
of “creating Frenchmen 
without knowing they were 
French". 

In effect, people had to 
pass an often discretionary 
test in front of officials at 
the local prefecture or 
mairie to judge their ’Fren- 
chness’. Some tests indnded 
singing or knowing by heart 
the words of the republican 
anthem La Marseillaise and 
elementary French geogra- 
phy and history. The guv- 
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eminent plans to remove 
this discriminatory aspect 
by providing automatic 
rights - but only at the age 
of 16 or at 13 If the parents 


.petition. Also, in the event 
of marriage a. non-Frencb- 
person will be able to 
acquire citizenship after one 
year. 

From one side, the govern- 
ment is accused of p revolt- 
ing school children from 
identifying fully with the 
culture of the nation they 
are being brought up in. At 
the opposite extreme, the 
anti-immigrant lobby fears 
non-French parents will 
exploit their children’s 
nationality to legitimise 
their own position. 

Undo- existing legislation 
29300 persons were natural- 
ised last year of which two- 
thirds were Moroccans and 
Portuguese. Less than 5 per 
cent of applications were 
refused. However,the gov- 


ernment believes 25 per coat 
of those eligible are not 
even applying, especially 
daughters of . immigrants 
who are withdrawn' early 
from school. 

But in tackling what is 
essentially an immigration 
problem, even, .moderate 
opinion reflects a strong 
betid that the special nature 
of being French should not 
be over-looked. 

"It is no ordinary wish to 
become a Ml member of a 
country seated more than a 
1,000 years ago, which over 

the centuries has gone 
through good and 111 and 
whi ch is bound together by 
its living and dead,” 
observed a commentator 
yesterday in the conserva- 
tive Le Figaro new sp aper. . 


Czech 
PM urges 
vote of 
confidence 


By Robert Anderson 
In Prague 

Vaclav Klaus, Czech prime 
minister, yesterday called 
for a vote of confidence In 
his leadership of the Civic 
Democratic party (ODS), the 
dominant partner in the rul- 
ing coalition, after senior 
colleagues accused him of 
failing to reveal the true 
source of a political donation 
of R£75m ($223,000). Czech 
law requires political parties 
to reveal all donors who give 
more than K£ 100,000. 

Sources close to Ivan Pilip, 
finance minister, and Mr 
Klaus's most likely succes- 
sor, said he would resign if 
the prime minister did not 
step down. 

Milan Srejber, a business- 
man, admitted this week 
that he was the real donor. 
Mr Srejber donated the 
money in November 1995, a 
month after winning the pri- 
vatisation tender for the Tri- 
necke Zelezamy steelworks. 

Libor Novak, the party 
deputy chairman in charge 
of finances at the time, then 
admitted he bad known the 
donor’s real identity but had 
kept it secret. 

Mr Klaus denied any 
wrong-doing. “I repeatedly 
declare that 1 only found out 
about the real identity of the 
donor this week.” However, 
Josef Zieleniec, the former 
foreign minister and long- 
time rival of Mr Klaus, said 
on Thursday that he had 
revealed the identity of the 
donor to the premier last 
year. 

Mr Klaus and the party's 
three vice-chairmen said 
they would submit to a vote 
of confidence at the next 
ODS conference, which 
would be brought forward to 
January. The party said the 
K£7.5m would be donated to 
help repair the damage 
caused by widespread flood- 
ing in July. 

Even if the ODS rallies 
behind Mr Klaus, its coali- 
tion partners, the Christian 
Democrat KDU-CSL, may 
choose this opportunity to 
demand the premiership or 
bring down the government 
and ally with the Social 
Democratic opposition. 

The scandal lends weight 
to persistent allegations that 
Czech parties are propped up 
by donations from compa- 
nies and individuals through 
a web of intermediaries and 
that the privatisation pro- 
cess has been at best untran- 
sparent. 

When Mr Zieleniec 
resigned last month he com- 
plained that crucial deci- 
sions about the party’s 
finances were being made 
without the party execu- 
tive’s assent 


Fund proposed for Nazi victims 

UK, US and France want compensation to come from gold looted during war 


By Lionel Barber in Warsaw 
and Simon Buckby and 
David Buchan in London 

Britain, the US and France have 
proposed setting up a fund to com- 
pensate victims of the Holocaust and 
Nazi persecution, to be drawn from 
$54m worth of gold looted by the 
Nazis. 

Robin Cook. UK foreign secretary, 
chose to announce the plan on a 
visit to the Jewish memorial in War- 
saw, the grim testament to the 1943 
ghetto uprising. 

He was speaking on behalf of the 
three countries which make up the 
Tripartite Gold Commission (TGC) 
that has since 1946 administered res- 
titution of 5.5 tonnes of looted gold. 


They hope their proposal will find 
support at next week's Nazi gold 
conference in London which will be 
attended by about 40 countries, 
including war-time enemies, former 
occupied and neutral countries, his- 
torians and organisations represent- 
ing victims of Nazi persecution. 

The purpose of the London confer- 
ence is part historical and part polit- 
ical - for countries to pool informa- 
tion about where Nazi gold came 
from and where it went, and to 
review the case for farther compen- 
sation to Nazi victims and their 
families. 

Wartime neutrals like Switzerland 
win find their gold dealings with the 
Third Reich under scrutiny next 
week, and will be urged to contrib- 


ute to the new compensation fund. 

But the TGC proposal will particu- 
larly put on the spot next week the 
15 countries which have been the 
designated recipients over the years 
of the looted bullion returned by the 
commission. 

They are Austria, the Benelux 
countries, Italy, Poland, Albania, 
Greece and successor states of 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. 

The TGC has returned almost all 
of the 336 tonnes of recovered Nazi 
gold to these countries, whose cen- 
tral hank coffers were emptied by 
the Nazis. The remaining 5.5 tonnes 
also formally “belongs” to them, 
according to a UK Foreign Office 
official. . 

But in the light of the recent suc- 


cessful campaign largely by Jewish 
groups for greater openness by gov- 
ernment and banks on wartime 
transactions, the TGC now accepts 
the gold came not just from the cen- 
tral banks, but also from individual 
Nazi victims who thus deserve fur- 
ther compensation. 

Lord Janner, chairman of the Brit- 
ish Holocaust Educational Trust, 
yesterday expressed “delight” at the 
TGC for “establishing the principle 
of making restituti on to individuals 
who lost their wealth”. 

At Tuesday's opening of the con- 
ference. to be attended by 240 dele- 
gates, the formal establishment ctf 
the compensation fund at the. New 
York Federal Reserve bank will, be 
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Ukraine to raise 
cash in sell-offs 
deal with banks 


By Chrystia Freeland and 
Charies Clover In Kiev 

Ukraine's cash-strapped 
government hopes to obtain 
credits from western banks 
in exchange for mandates to 
privatise some of the coun- 
try’s most valuable assets. 

Ihor Mitiukov, finance 
minister, said in an inter- 
view with the Financial 
Times that Kiev was negotia- 
ting with western invest- 
ment banks and hoped to 
raise money through the pri- 
vatisation scheme within the 
next couple of months. 

to exchange for providing 
the Ukrainian Treasury with 
credits almost immediately, 
western investment banks 
would be entrusted with pri- 
vatising Ukrainian compa- 
nies. 

The privatisations, part of 
a - wider privatisation drive, 
would allow foreign banks to 
recoup their credits to the 
government. 

The state sell-off is part of 
Kiev’s effort to fund its bud- 
get deficit and defend its 
fragile currency. Recent tur- 
bulence in international 
markets has put pressure on 
Ukraine to assure foreign 
investors and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund that 
its sickly public finances are 
on the mend. 

At the same time the gov- 
ernment is keen to pay off 
wage and pension arrears of 
some 25bn hryvnia ($1.3bn) 
ahead of parliamentary elec- 
tions scheduled for March. 

Mr Mitiukov said the gov- 
ernment was hoping to sat- 
isfy some of these pressures 
by raising money through an 
accelerated privatisation 
programme. Foreign invest- 
ment and borrowing are cru- 
cial for Ukraine because it 


lacks domestic capital to 
finance its budget Hpflrit 

“The idea is that the west- 
ern investment banks will 
provide Ukraine with a loan 
that wQl be used to ffoanne 
the public deficit,” Mr Mitra- 
kov said. “Against the loan 
tiie bank will get the right to 
sell certain selected energy 
distributing companies.” 

Such companies, known as 
enerhos. are among the first 
the Ukrainian government 
hopes to seU 

Mr Mitiukov said the gov- 
ernment hoped to raise at 
least g200m and added that 
one of the banks in negotia- 
tions with Kiev was Credit 
Suisse First Boston. The 
minister also said Kiev could 
obtain Its first revenues 
from these schemes before 
the end of the year. 

Victor Yushchenko, chair- 
man of the National Bank, 
said that at a cabinet meet- 
ing this week Leonid 
Kuchma, the Ukrainian pres- 
ident, revealed he would 
issue a belt-tightening 
decree over the next few 
days. 

Mr Yushchenko said the 
decree would include mea- 
sures to lower state spending 
ou the Ukrainian govern- 
ment's bureaucracy, includ- 
ing cutting sanatoriums and 
other civil service perks. Mr 
Mitiukov said the govern- 
ment hoped to 8 lash 2bn 
hryvnia from planned expen- 
ditures. 

With March's parliamen- 
tary elections nearing, 
Kiev's austerity efforts come 
at an immmai time. But min- 
isters said that in the wake 
of recent financial turmoil in 
Asia the government was 
aware of the vulnerability of 
Ukraine's weak market econ- 
omy. 



Boris Yeltsin (right) with (from left) Gennady Seleznev, Duma speaker, Yegor Stroyev, 
Federation Council speaker, and Victor Chernomyrdin, the prime minister amh 

Yeltsin promises to 
remove ‘bad ministers’ 
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By John Thomhfll 
in Moscow 

Boris Yeltsin, Russia’s 
president, has promised a 
further shake up of his gov- 
ernment next week, pledging 
to remove those “lad minis- 
ters” responsible for the 
country's continuing eco- 
nomic woes. 

In his weekly radio 
address yesterday, Mr Yelt- 
sin said he would call his 
government to account in a 
public meeting on Monday 
and draw the appropriate 
conclusions. “The govern- 
ment’s undertaking to pay 
off wage arrears by January 
1 is in danger. And here I 
will not accept any excuses 
from the government,” he 
said. 

“You can regard this as a 
new form of presidential 
control that is extremely 
necessary in the present 
complicated conditions.” 

But Mr Yeltsin, who has a 
habit of sacking ministers on 
the spot, told the speaker of 
the lower house of parlia- 
ment that he intended to 


support Anatoly Chubais, 
the first deputy prime minis- 
ter, if only because there 
was no other specialist of 
equal competence. 

Mr Chubais, the leading 
reformer in the government, 
has come under fire in 
recent weeks over a contro- 
versial book publishing con- 
tract and was stripped of his 
finance ministry portfolio 
last week. 

The instability in the 
world’s financial markets 
has shaken Russia’s fragile 
public finances and compli- 
cated the government's task 
of paying off its Rb&9 r 600bn 
(Jl.Sbn) debt to state work- 
ers by the end of the year. 

Mr Chubais said yesterday 
that the government would 
not be able to privatise Ros- 
neft, the last big state-owned 
oil company, this year as it 
had earlier hoped. But the 

government was examining 

a range of creative financing 
mechanisms. 

“We will do whatever we 
consider essential to solve 
the main task of paying the 
budget debts by January V 


he said. “But no one will 
succeed in breaking this pri- 
vatisation scheme, just as no 
one will succeed in forcing 
us to work at the bidding of 
any of those financial groups 
which are operating today.” 

Mr Chubais also confirmed 
that two senior Russian offi- 
cials had held talks in Wash- 
ington this week with the 
International Monetary 
Fund and World Bank. 
There has been speculation 
in Moscow that the IMF 
might support a stabilisation 
fund if the rouble comes 
under increased selling pres- 
sure over the next few 
weeks. 

The central bank has 
intervened to support the 
rouble as foreign investors 
sell out of the domestic debt 
market, but it has been 
reluctant to raise interest 
rates. “The central bank has 
been sending out conflicting 
signals to the market that it 
will defend both the rouble 
and interest rates but it wifi 
soon have to choose between 
them,” said one western 
financial expert in Moscow. 


Italy to pay milk fines 


By James Blitz in Rome 

Romano Prodi, Italy's prime 
minister, yesterday offered 
to reimburse milk farmers 
who have been infuriated by 
demands that they should 
pay European Union over- 
production fines. 

The decision by Mr Prodi's 
government to pay the fines 
- totalling some L830bn 
($484m) - came after agricul- 
tural workers spent two 
weeks arguing that minis . 
tCTS had got the Animal milk 

quotas wrong and that it 
was therefore the Prodi 
administration's fault that 
too much milk had been pro- 
duced in Italy in the first 
place. 

Protests reached a climax 
on Thursday when riot 
police and fanners engaged 


in a pitched battle. 

Mr Prodi said yesterday 
that he hoped the payment 
of the fines would bring mat- 
ters to a peaceful conclusion 

The milk protest was one 
of three disputes to come to 
Mr Prodi's attention yester- 
day. In Rome the govern- 
ment was trying to face 
down a protest, this timp by 
staff of the Bank of Italy 
who went an strike over a 
government decision to 
remove their special pension 
privileges as part of a recent 
welfare reform package. 
About 86 per cent of .the cen- 
tral bank's staff took part in 
the stoppage. The bank's 
union said the reform 
“would be damaging for pen- 
sions and for the efficiency 
of the central bank”. 

Over at the Italian parlia- 


ment, meanwhile, the centre- 
right opposition was con- 
tinuing its marathon 
attempt to try and overturn 
measures aimed at raising 
value added tax by means of 
an elaborate filibustering 
exercise. 

Here the government 
should win the day. 
Although every one of the 
297 centre-right deputies is 
exercising a constitutional 
right to speak in the debate, 
the government should man- 
age to force a successful con- 
clusion to the debate t onight 
before a midnight deadline. 

However, deputies expect 
that the vehemence of the 
centre-right’s attack on the 
government over VAT is just 
a foretaste of tense debater 
that will be held on the bud- 
get as a whole next month. 


r — news digest 

Bonn sees tax 



Leaders of gc^ unfc 

rttbu a first wav 


retreated 

unfa ir tax 

over plans to reform tMcouuu rirSt wave of 

"rhe latest offer, plans 

substantial turnround from J^ ie h nM30bu ($17bn) a 
which envisaged net tax cute 

year from 1999. It came at the,end afafo budget 

parliamentary debate which ^ c hancellor. has 

.997 and UBAtf ^^fonns he 
so far failed to secure the broad « Qn ^ 

has sought this year because second 

the Social Democratic party, which comro 
chamber of parl iam ent ^-.snSctpr 

Earlier this week Theo Waigel. finance 
signalled he was prepared 

tax cuts, suggested the next stage Afkin& Borm 

involve no additional net reduction. Ralph 

m eurofighter 


Spain gives jet green light 

The $66bn Eurofighter 

boost yesterday when the Spanish Rovemment authorised 
investment of PtaSBSbn ($6.5bn) m production of the 
four-nation combat jet. ... 

The Spanish air force is doe to take 8/ of the 
with adoption for a further 16. This compare orders 
of 232 for the UK. 180 for Germany and 121 1 for Italy. The 
combined initial requirement of 620 aircraft compares 
with original plans for almost 800. 

Madrid's green light follows Germany’s decision earlier 
this week to clear fending for the production phase. 

The decision is a step towards a formal production 
contract with the Euroflghter consortium, formed by 
British Aerospace, Daimler-Benz Aerospace. Alema of 
Italy and the Spanish company Casa. . . 

David White. Madrid 

M SPANISH UNEMPLOYMENT 


Jobless rate falls again 

Spanish unemployment, the highest in the European 
Union, fell by 39,100 in the third quarter of this year to 
3.33m, or 205 per cent of the active population, according 
to the national statistics institute. The rate, which 
compared with 205 per cent in the previous quarter and 
o i q per wnt a year ago, was the lowest since the end of 
1992, ami the figures were seized on by the government as 
demonstrating the recent strength of the S panish 
economy. David White 

■ French levels of unemployment remained virtually 
unaltered at 125 per cent of the active population in 
October, according to official figures published yesterday. 
Those seeking jobs fell by 4500, equivalent to 0.1 per cent. 
Although the n umb er of first-time job seekers dropped 
there was a proportionately greater increase in long-term 
unemployed. Robert Graham, Paris 

VIETCOMBANK 


Senior debt official arrested 

Vietnam’s troubled banking sector received another blow 
yesterday with the arrest of a senior official in charge of 
debt collection at Vietcombank, the country’s biggest 
bank. 

The move comes only days after Hermes, the German 
export credit agency, restored coverage for Vietcombank, 
satisfied that it had recovered its creditworthiness after a 
string of recent defaults. Bui The Uong. a deputy director, 
was being held in connection with a 675m loan default by 
Thuan Hung, a private agricultural company in Ho Chi 
Minh City, a Vietcombank official said. An employee from 
the credit department had also been arrested. The bank 
has been hit by a series of scandals this year and refused 
to pay money owed to foreign banks under a batch of 
letters of credit. 

Separately, two senior officials were arrested in 
con n ect i on with Vietnam's biggest corruption scandal 
involving Minh Phung, another private company based in 
Ho Chi Minh City. Jeremy Grant, Hanoi 

GREECE 


PM in warning to Turkey 

Costas Simitis, prime minister of Greece, yesterday said 
he was “ready to block” the participation of Turkey in a 
proposed hew sta n ding conference of would-be members 
of the European Union, if Ankara was not more 
“co-operative” on Cyprus and in the Aeg ean sea. 

Such a bloc k i n g move by Greece would torpedo the 
strate gy of other EU members who want to show 
appreciation for Turkey’s ambitions to join the EU 
without committing themselves to that goal. Greece's 14 
EU partners would like to use next month’s Luxembourg 
su mmit t o call for the creation of a standing "European 
Conference” for those countries not then in negotiation to 
enter the EU, and to invite Turkey to join in. 

At a London press conference, Mr Simitis said the issue 
did not have to be decided this year. Turkey’s 
participation could only win Greek approval, he said if 
Ankara showed itself ready to take issues like disputed 
islands in the Aegean to international arbitration, and if 
it dropped its threat to retaliate for Cyprus' entry 
application to the EU by incorporating the Turkish part of 
the island into Turkey. David Buchan, London 

CANADIAN POSTAL STRIKE 


Government in legal move 

8D ?™? e ? t "TO legislation on 

Monday to force Canada's 45.000 striking postal employee 
backto weak, the country’s labour minister announced 
yesterday. 

“We’ve come to an impasse and now it’s time to move • 
said Lawrence MacAulay. The postal workers wen ton 
sttke on November 19 after falling to resolve dispute 
vrith goyermnant-ownad Canada Post over wages, job 

security and workload. J 

The Canadian Federation oflndependent Business 
^torted ffie strike was costing Canadian companies 
C520Qm (US*i41m) a day. ^ b 

The nghtwing Reform party, the largest opposition 
©roup in parliament, said it would help speS pSaa® of 

Reuters, Ottawc 

POLAND 


Cook confirms EU talks 

Robin Cook, the British foreign secretary saidv 
that negotiations with future Eumn«»S^!?2 



the first to enter talks. 

ilr Cook, wrapping up a three-day visit to eas 
Europe, expressed Britain’s support for PofamT 
aspirations to join the EU. RmiE 



» w restructure ailing indusl 

as steel and minin g. Britain takes overth e Jrn 
rotating EU presidency in January. 
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Bid to break greenhouse emissions deadlock 


By Ralph Atkins In Bonn and 
Leyte BouSton In London 

A last-minute bid to break 
the deadlock over cutting 
global greenhouse emissions 
was launched yesterday on 
the eve of the world climate 

conference in Kyoto. Japan. 

The move, by the leaders 
of Germany. Brazil. South 
Africa and Singapore, 
attempts to bridge stark dif- 
ferences between industria- 
lised and non-intfustri alised 
countries. 

German officials said the 
initiative represented views 
from countries in different 
stages of industrial develop- 
ment and was intended to 



have a “bridging function". 

A joint statement by the 
four nations acknowledged 
the “extremely difficult" 
state of negotiations, and 
tackled the two main 
sources of disagreement 
expected at the 10-day nego- 
tiations. 

The first obstacle is dis- 
agreement between the US 
and the European Union 
over targets for reducing 
emissions of greenhouse 
gases by industrialised coun- 
tries and how they should be 
implemented. 


The other source of fric- 
tion is over US calls for 
developing countries to dis- 
cuss some sort of emission 
targets at Kyoto too. Many 
developing nations say this 
is out of the question until 
the rich countries start cut- 
ting their own emissions and 
also help pay for improve- 
ments in poorer countries. 

The Bonn initiative alms 
to improve chances of a deal 
between the US and the EU 
by suggesting that the con- 
ference consider “flexible 
im p i emantaflon " of binding 
targets for reducing emis- 
sions by developed coun- 
tries. 

The EU, calling for a IS 


per cent reduction in green- 
house gases by 2010, has crit- 
icised US proposals to stabi- 
lise emissions at 1990 levels 
as too weak. But the US has 
suggested it will only accept 
an EU plan to allow different 
EU nations individually tai- 
lored targets if it can have 
so-called flexibility. 

That could open the way 
for trading, banking or bor- 
rowing reduction targets, 
allowing countries to buy 
extra time from those that 
have made faster progress, 
for Instance. EU countries 
are unlikely, however, to 
accept - at this stage at least 
- any special concessions for 
the US. 


The statement also backed 
demands from developing 
countries for an interna- 
tional fund to help pay for 
climate protection measures 
by poorer nations. 

It suggested that such a 
scheme, financed initially by 
contributions from those 
developed countries which 
failed to comply with the tar- 
gets, “could be a contribu- 
tion to the effectiveness of 
the rules” agreed at Kyoto. 

But in the long run the 
statement agreed that “a 
truly global effort" by all 
countries was needed, “in 
accordance with their com- 
mon but differentiated 
responsibilities". 


Carbon emissions from fossil fuel use 1996 



To achieve this, the Kyoto assistance in order to assist 
conference “should also con- developing countries in 
sider measures to advance meeting {future] commit- 
access to or transfer of tech- merits", 
nology. as well as financial See Feature. Page 6 
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Winnie works the witch hunt vote 

President Mandela’s ex-wife believes the publicity surrounding the accusations 
of murder against her will boost her anti-establishment image 


Personal 
income 
rises 
by 0.5% 
in US 

By Nancy Dunne 
in Washington 

US personal income grew by 
0.5 per cent in October - its 
12th consecutive rise - and 
consumers spent briskly as 
they prepared for the Christ- 
mas shopping period, the US 
Commerce Department 
rt'poru-ci yesterday. 

The consumption rise was 
0.5 per cent - or 0.4 per cent, 
adjusted lor inflation. This 
was less than the 5.> per 
cent pace or the third quar- 
ter. but still quite robust. 
Spending was si runner than 
expected, rising to a season- 
ally adjusted amnia I rate of 


research scam 


By Jimmy Bums 
and Tim Cohen 

Millions of pounds were 
illegally transferred from 
South Africa to Europe in 
transactions allegedly finked 
to a chemical and biological 
warfare research programme 
during the final years of the 
apartheid regime, an inter- 
national police investigation 
fans claimed. 

The investigation has so 
far identified 10 bank 
accounts in the UK, Luxem- 
bourg, Belgium, Switzerland, 
and Croatia which received 
£4.7m ($7.84m) transferred 
under the guise of a pro- 
gramme codenamed Project 
Coast. Investigators believe 
tbe transfers could total 
£14m. 

Details of tbe transactions 
are contained in a court doc- 
ument submitted by South 
African state prosecutors in 
their case against Wouter 
Basso n, tbe project manager. 
Mr Basson, a Pretoria cardi- 
ologist, has been Hwic«ri to 
the apartheid security 
forces. 

Mr Basson. who is already 
facing charges related to 
alleged drug offences, was 
arrested last month on 10 
charges of fraud and theft 
linked to the transactions. 
He was being investigated 
by South Africa’s Office of 
Serious Economic Offences 
on suspicion of misappro- 
priating taxpayers’ money. 

The charges arise from 
transactions allegedly car- 
ried out under the guise of 
Project Coast which was 
operated secretly until 1992 
by a group within the Sooth 
African military. 

According to the prosecu- 
tion, funds were transferred 
to foreign bank accounts by 
senior officials of the project 
on the basis of false informa- 


tion provided by Mr Basson. 
According to state prosecu- 
tors. Mr Basson on several 
occasions convinced his 
superiors to transfer state 
funds out of the country on 
the pretext that the money 
would be used to buy equip- 
ment and chpitilrals for the 
project 

However, the prosecution 
alleges that the equipment 
and substances were either 
not purchased, or their price 
was deliberately inflated for 
personal gain. Some of the 
money is believed by investi- 
gators to have covertly 
returned to South Africa In a 
complex series of trans- 
actions involving companies 
that had nothing to do with 
the project 

Mr Basson has denied any 
wrongdoing, claiming that 
his actions had the endorse- 
ment of the state. “Because 
of the sanctions against 
South Africa, all purchases 
had to be done with the 
utmost secrecy and payment 
had to be made in such a 
manner that it would never 
be traced to South Africa." 
he said in an affidavit 

According to Mr Basson, 
documents showing that bin 
activities were fully sanc- 
tioned by the authorities 
were shredded after an audit 
conducted by : a private -audi- 
tor and by South Africa's 
Auditor General 

The Pretoria High Court 
has imposed reporting 
restrictions and denied pub- 
lic access to parts of Mr Bas- 
son's evidence on the 
grounds of national security. 

Some of his evidence is 
understood to contain details 
of individuals, including 
western intelligence officials, 
and foreign countries with 
which Mr Basson exchanged 
information on chemical and 
biological warfare. 


Shoot-out by 
Congo army 
factions kills 6 


By Micheia Wrong 

Rival army factions 
exchanged gunfire in the 
centre of Kinshasa, capital of 
Congo (formerly Zaire), yes- 
terday, leaving at least six 
dead and raising questions 
about the long-term stability 
of President Laurent Kabi- 
la’s six -month-old govern- 
ment 

In the most serious army 
violence since the Alliance 
of Democratic Forces for the 
Liberation of Congo-Zaire 
(AFDL) ousted the late Mob- 
utu Sese Seko in May, resi- 
dents reported shooting 
around the central bank and 
near Mr Kabila’s offices. 

There was no word on 
whether the president was in 
his office at the time. Secu- 
rity sources put the death 
toll at six soldiers, but hospi- 
tal staff said ll died. 

Nor was it clear which 
groups were involved in the 
exchange, which came after 
police and soldiers fought a 
30 minute gun battle around 
the Kokolo military barracks 
after midnight. 

Shootings at military bar- 
racks arc common in Kins- 
hasa. a method used by sol- 
diers to ensure they receive 
their monthly salaries. But 
coming three days after the 
de facto army chief of staff 
was arrested, this more seri- 
ous outbreak highlights deep 
divisions within the army. 

General Masasu Nindanga. 
one of the AFDL's founding 
members, served at one time 
In the Rwandan army and 
represents the wing of the 
movement that comes from 


the eastern Kivu region. 
Increasingly that “Rwan- 
dan" element is being mar- 
ginalised by officers originat- 
ing from Mr Kabila’s own 
southern Katanga province. 

Bizima Karaha, the foreign 
minister, said yesterday that 
Gen Masasu had been 
arrested because of “dubious 
activities bordering on crimi- 
nality”. But Kinshasa news- 
papers reported tbe young 
commander, who has built 
up a strong support base in 
the east, was suspected of 
planning a coup. 

Adding to these strains is 
the AFDL’s drive to retrain 
tens of thousands of mem- 
bers of Mr Mobutu’s Forces 
Armees Zairoises, notorious 
for their lack of discipline, 
and incorporate them into 
the regular army before they 
pose a security threat. 

The latest unrest is bound 
to cast a pall over a meeting 
the World Bank is hosting 
between the government and 
donor countries in Brussels 
next Wednesday, already 
seriously undermined by the 
government’s failure to 
co-operate with United 
Nations experts trying to 
investigate the massacres of 
Rwandan refugees. 

France, deeply antagonis- 
tic towards Ki nsh a s a, argues 
that Mr Kabila is doomed to 
vanish from the political 
scene and his administration 
is too unstable to deserve 
aid. But other foreign gov- 
ernments believe resuming 
funding may be the only 
way to prevent another out- 
break of chaos in central | 
Africa. 



Winnie Mandela wipes away a tear at the Truth and Reconciliation Commission hearing in 
Johannesburg yesterday. She turned down the chance of a hearing in camera and hopes to 
be elected deputy ANC president next month fvu n 


W innie Mandela, like 
other ambitious 
politicians, likes 
publicity. This week has not 
disappointed her. In the drab 
Butting 1 of the Johannesburg 
Institute of Social Science, 
the former wife of South 
Africa’s president has 
attracted almost as much 
mfwtin attention as the inau- 
guration of her ex-husband 
more than three years ago - 
and she has yet to utter a 
public word. 

During the past five days 
she has faced enough accu- 
sations to bury a coachload 
of politicians. Mrs Mandela 
! has been accused of being 
implicated in half a dozen 
murders, abductions, beat- 
ings, and torture. She is 
alleged to have led a bunch 
of thugs and killers, known 
as the Mandela United Foot- 
ball Club, who held tbe 
township of Soweto in a grip 
of terror during the late 
1980s. Hie so-called “mother 
of the nation" has been 
painted as an evil woman 
who pursued power without 
scruple, a liar, and even a 
police informer at a time 
when the country was in the 
grip of apartheid. 

Many of the allegations 
are not new, having been 
aired in tbe media and in 
court previously. Mrs Mand- 
ela has already been found 
guilty and sentenced to a jail 
term, later replaced by a 
fine, for kidnapping 14-year- 
old Stompie Seipei who was 
found - murdered. George 
Fivaz, the national police 
commissioner, said yester- 
day no evidence could be 
found to implicate Mrs 
Mandela on two murder alle- 
gations and he cast doubts 
on the evidence of one of her 
principal accusers. 

But what gives most sig- 
nificance to this week's 
events is that Mis Mandela 
is again a candidate for high 
office in the ruling African 
National Congress, and that 
she deliberately chose to 
allow the allegations to be 
laid before the public in such 
a high profile way. 

The Truth and Reconcilia- 
tion Commission, before 
which Mrs Mandela is 
appearing, aims to help 
South Africa bind the 
wounds of its political past. 
It is not a court of law, and 


will not make findings of 
guilt 

Archbishop Desmond 
Tutu, who beads the com- 
mission, says by honestly 
recounting wbat happened 
the perpetrators and victims 
of gross human rights 
abuses can move towards 
reconciliation. For the vic- 
tims and their families there 


is the chance to forgive: for 
the perpetrators the opportu- 
nity to be given amnesty and 
freedom from the risk of 
future prosecution. 

Mrs Mandela is not seek- 
ing amnesty, and is unlikely 
to confess or forgive any- 
thing. Wbat is politically 
uppermost in her mind is the 
contest for the deputy presi- 


dency of the ANC to be con- 
tested next montb. Her 
detractors, who arc thick on 
the ground at the hearings, 
believe those aspirations are 
already dead and that they 
are witnessing a political 
funeral. 

Mrs Mandela disagrees, as 
do the members of the ANC 
women's league who nomi- 


nated her for the deputy 
presidency, and senior mem- 
bers of the party leadership. 
The ANC and the Truth 
Commission wanted the 
hearings held in camera and 
urged this course on Mrs 
Mandela. But she refused. 

"This, of course, means 
that she will have the oppor- 
tunity and tiie platform to 
launch a purely political 
defence to these allegations." 
said an ANC leader. "And 1 
do not think the timing, just 
three weeks before the con- 
test for the deputy leader- 
ship. is accidental. The polit- 
ical temperature is being 
raised quite deliberately and 
very emotioually.” 

A week before the Truth 
Commission hearings Mrs 
Mandela outlined her politi- 
cal platform in which she 
attacked the ANC leadership 
for failing to answer the 
aspirations of its members. 
Her appeal was unasham- 
edly populist and on some 
issues, such as bousing and 
the reintroduction of the 
death penalty, will strike a 
particularly responsive 
chard with many ANC mem- 
bers. 

Those same people may 
also view tbe current hear- 
ings as evidence of a politi- 
cal witch hunt aimed at dis- 
crediting a woman still held 
in high regard for the cour- 
age of her struggle against 
apartheid. 

A surprising feature of 
radio phone-in programmes 
this week has been the num- 
ber of whites defending Mrs 
Mandela's record, or at least 
explaining it in the context 
of the liberation struggle. 
And it is being noted, partic- 
ularly among blacks, that 
the Truth Commission hear- 
ings into Mrs Mandela's 
activities have already lasted 
longer than tbe entire exam- \ 
ination of National party 
leaders responsible for the 
administration of apartheid. | 

For most of this week Mrs 
Mandela has sat quietly fac- 
ing her accusers, showing 
only the occasional flicker of 
emotion. She believes, as the 
ANC leadership fears, there 
is still much to play for. and 
it will not be over, even after 
the lady sings. 

Roger Matthews 


Zimbabwe’s farmers condemn takeovers 


By Tony Hawkins in Harare 

Zimbabwe's Commercial 
Fanners Union (CFU). repre- 
senting L200 white farmers, 
yesterday warned that the 
proposed government take- 
over of 1,500 farms would cut 
commercial farm production 
by 35 per cent, exports by 40 
per cent and cost 150,000 
jobs. 

The CFU was reacting to 
government plans to acquire 


5m hectares of mainly white- 
owned farms, including sub- 
stantial areas owned by mul- 
tinational companies such as 
Lonrho. Anglo American 
and the Zimbabwe-based 
Meikles Africa group. 

The CFU puts the immedi- 
ate cost of acquisition at 
Z$5.2bn fUSS38Qm>. but after 
adding back production by- 
resettled farmers, tbe net 
loss in output is estimated 
by the year 2000 at Z$2.75bn. 


The CFU says the list of 
farms to be taken over bears 
"little or no resemblance" to 
the categories of farms it 
was previously announced 
would be acquired. 

The criteria of multiple 
ownership (farmers owning 
several properties), idle or 
unutilised land, or land near 
overcrowded communal 
(peasant) areas have been 
largely ignored, says the 
CFU, adding that many of 


the farms listed “are among 
the most intensively utilised 
and highly productive farms 
in the country”. It warns of 
the “unprecedented con- 
cern” expressed by sectors of 
tbe economy that the 
adverse impact on agricul- 
ture would have "potentially 
severe consequences for the 
economy as whole”. 

The CFU statement will 
cut little ice with a govern- 
ment under pressure as the 


economic crisis deepens. 
Thursday's refusal by the 
virtually one-party Zim- 
babwe parliament to agree 
tax measures to finance the 
Z$4bn compensation package 
for war veterans was a set- 
back for the IMF. which 
announced last week that 
Zimbabwe would raise new 
taxes for the purpose, and 
the government, which will 
have to re-present the bill to 
parliament on December 9. 


So.riOObu Iasi month, while 
incomes from wages, salaries 
and all other sources 
elunbed to almost ST.vxmbn. 

Wages and salaries, th.- 
largesi component of the 
income figures, rose O.ti jkt 
cent m October from a 
month earlier, and transfer 
payments, such as pensions 
and welfare, rose il.i per 
cent. 

The report says little 
about the distribution of the 
added income. Bui manufac- 
turing payrolls rose ST.bhn. 
compared with an increase 
of Sl.Thn in September. Ser- 
vice industries' payrolls 
increased by $7.91»n. 

Retailers arc anxiously 
watching (he sides this week 
as a portent for the entire 
holiday buying period 
between Thanksgiving and 
Christmas, which generally 
accounts for ‘25 per cent or 
more of anti mil sales. 

Accord intr to recent polls, 
most consumers are plan- 
ning to spend less this year 
than last, which in itself was 
a disappointing season. How- 
ever. consumer confidence, 
as measured by the New 
York-based Conference 
Board, shot up from 123.4 to 
128.3 per cent in November, 
despite uneasiness over tur- 
moil on the world's markets. 

’With such good funda- 
mentals and after so good a 
year business-wise, job-wise 
and stock market-wise. 
Christmas spending should 
be very solid: at 4 per cent or 
more year-over-year at retail 
and much stronger in travel, 
leisure, entertainment and 
restaurants," said Alan 
Sinai, or Priruark Decision 
Economist. 

Consumer spending will 
remain strong because of the 
"outstanding fundamentals 
behind the consumer, with 
no end in sight", Mr Sinai 
said. "Assuming a reason- 
able draw down of invento- 
ries in the fourth quarter 
and a good-sized increase of 
imports, both subtracting 
from real gross domestic 
product, the track on fourth 
quarter real GDP still is 
assessed at around 3 per 
cent, although now with a 
potential upside to as high 
as 3.5 per cent." 

Most of the strength in 
consumer spending in Octo- 
ber was derived from an 0.S 
per cent gain in services. 
Spending on non -durable 
goods - such as food - rose 
0.3 per cent. The worst news 
in the report was a weaken- 
ing of spending on durable 
goods, which includes new 
cars. It fell 0.4 per cent after 
dropping 0.3 per cent in Sep- 
tember. 

Stan Shipley of Merrill 
Lynch said that a 5.S per 
cent advance in the third 
quarter's real consumer 
spending “borrowed growth" 
from the fourth quarter. “.An 
18.2 per cent gain in real 
consumer durable purchases 
was in large part driven 
from aggressive sales incen- 
tives for motor vehicles." 


Japan’s unemployment reaches record high 


By Bethan Hutton in Tokyo 

Japan’s unemployment rate 
returned to its record high of 
3,5 per cent in October, amid 
growing signs of an eco- 
nomic slowdown in the wake 
of the consumption tax 
increase in April. 

Industrial production and 
retail sales fell during tbe 
month, and construction 
orders and housing starts 
showed substantial declines, 
according to data released 
yesterday. 

Shinpei Nukaya, deputy 
director-generai of the Eco- 
nomic Planning Agency, said 
recent consumer spending 
and construction data 
showed month -to -mo nth 
increases, despite year-on- 
year tails. But the recovery 
trend was unlikely to con- 
tinue in the October-Decem- 
ber quarter because of 


Japan 
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uncertainties over the finan- 
cial system. 

Private sector forecasts for 
third quarter gross domestic 
product growth of 1.5 per 
cent might be reasonable, 
said Mr Nukaya. in the sec- 
ond quarter. GDP contracted 


Industrial production 
Annual % change 



2.9 per cent. Figures for the 
third quarter are due to be 
released next week, and a 
revision of the second quar- 
ter figure is also possible. 

Robert Feldman, an econo- 
mist at Salomon Brothers in 
Tokyo, said: “We expect 


modestly negative growth 
for the fiscal year as a 
whole." 

Industrial production fell 
0.4 per cent month-on-month 
in October (seasonally 
ad justed), as high inventory 

levels and weak domestic 
demand led to a slowdown. 
Officials from the Ministry 
of International Trade and 
Industry refused to give a 
forecast for industrial pro- 
duction in the final quarter, 
saying they could not tell if 
the industrial production 
trend would continue to be 
flat. 

The seasonally adjusted 
unemployment rate rose 
from 3.4 per cent in Septem- 
ber to 3-5 per cent, the 
record level previously set in 
May 1996 and repeated in 
May and June this year. 

Koji Omi, director-general 
of the Economic Planning 


Agency, said employment 
conditions had “become a bit 
severe" but it was too early 
to tell what effect there 

would be from the recent 

spate of collapses among 
financial institutions. 

Mr Feldman, of Salomon 
Brothers, said a leading indi- 
cator - new job offers at 
employment exchanges - 
had turned negative in Octo- 
ber for the first time since 
July 1995. 

Retail sales continued to 
decline, on a year-on-year 
basis, for the seventh consec- 
utive month since the con- 
sumption tax increase in 
April. Overall retail sales 
dropped 1 per cent in Octo- 
ber from a year earlier, but 
sales at department stores 
and supermarkets were 
down 2J per cent. 

Construction orders 
dropped ill: per cent year- 


on-year in October, the third 
monthly fall, according to 
figures from 50 contractors 
compiled by the Construc- 
tion Ministry. Public spend- 
ing cuts have hit public sec- 
tor orders hard: they loll 21. l 
per cent, the fourth monthly 
decline. 

Overseas orders fell 53.4 
per cent, the third drop in a 
row. but domestic private 
Sector orders rose Tor the 
fifth month running, increas- 
ing 2.4 per cent. 

Housing starts fell for the 
tenth consecutive month, 
dropping 25.2 per cent in 
October from a year earlier. 
The consumption tax 
increase affected housing 
Starts earlier than other 
areas, as orders from Decem- 
ber onwards - to be com- 
pleted after April - were 
subject to the higher tax 
level. 
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Moody’s 

reduces 

Thai 


rating 


By William Barnes 
in Bangkok 


Moody's credit rating agency 
yesterday cat Thai foreign 
currency bonds and notes 
two grades from Baal to 
Baa3 with a negative out- 
look. citing fears for the 
financial system. 

This brings Thai debt 
Instruments a notch away 
from the agency's predomi- 
nantly speculative rating - 
with its stigma of being a 
high risk borrower. If 
Moody's downgraded Thai- 
land further it would effec- 
tively be writing it off and 
telling investors they would 
be better stuffing their 
money under the mattress, 
said Barry Yates, head of 
Seamico Securities. 

Banthoon Lamsam, presi- 
dent of the Thai Farmers 
Bank, underlined the fragil- 
ity of the banking Industry 
when he said the 15 commer- 
cial banks’ non-performing 
loans were at 18 per cent and 
rising, compared to the cen- 
tral bank's 8-3 per cent at 
the end of June. 

Moody's cited crumbling 
credit and financial funda- 
mentals for clipping sover- 
eign bond ratings to Baa3, 
with a negative outlook, and I 
cutting the status of foreign i 
currency bank deposits from 
Ba2, with uncertain direc- 
tion. to Bl, with a stable out- 
look. Short-term ratings 
remain “not prime 1 *. j 

The New York-based i 
agency welcomed efforts by 
Chuan Leekpai, the new 
prime minister, to tackle the 
economic crisis wi thin the 
austerity guidelines laid 
down by the International 
Monetary Fond in return for 
its $17.2hn credit line. But it 
was worried the pace of 
reform would remain slow. 

While the new Thai gov- 
ernment was expected to 
make strong efforts to meet 
the conditions of the stabilis- 
ation programme supported 
by the IMF, domestic politi- 
cal conditions might limit 
progress, Moody's said. 

Tarrin Nimmanahae- 

mindfl the finance minister, 

said the downgrade would 
make it more difficult to 
solve the local liquidity 
shortage and claimed the 
agency's finding s were out of 
date by using pre-October 
figures. 

But analysts said Moody's 
and Mr Banthoon had sim- 
ply highlighted the rapid 
build-up of bad debts by 
local lenders. 

“There won't be one round 
of capital raising [for the 
banks], there are going to be 
several rounds,” said Janet 
Henry, senior economist 
with James Capel in Hong 
Kong, adding the outlook 
still appeared very grim. 



Row over patronage 
embroils Indonesia 


Irf. /i- : ^ 


Government supporters storm Pakistan court 


Government supporters stormed the 
Supreme Court yesterday to demand 
the resignation of Chief Justice Sajjad 
Ali Shah for putting Nawaz Sharif, 
prime minister, on trial for contempt 
of court, Reuters reports in Islamabad. 

Demonstrators climbed over iron 
railings (above) outside the court and 


swarmed up the steps as dozens of riot 
police looked on,' apparently deciding 
to avoid confrontation with supp o rt er s 
of the ruling Moslem League party. 

A court hearing on the contempt 
case ended abruptly as some 
demonstrators managed to get inside 
the building. There was no indication 


when the case might resume. 

The demonstrators called on Mr 
Shah to heed two regional court 
rulings to step down and end weeks of 
constitutional crisis caused by a 
showdown between Mr Sharif, the 
judiciary and President Farooq 
Leghari. 


Turkish Islamists face death 


By John Barham in Ankara 


A Turkish state security 
court yesterday sentenced 33 
Islamist militants to death 
for an attack on participants 
In a secularist festival in the 
town of Sivas three years 
ago that killed 37 people, 
most of them members of a 
heterodox Moslem sect 

The-court sentenced a fur- 
ther 46 men to jail terms of 
up to 20 years, ending one of 
Turkey's most sensational 
trials in which the harrOinp 
Islamists of Sivas in central 
Anatolia defied the secular- 
ist state. 

They were on trial for 
attempting to alter constitu- 
tional order by armed farce, 
rather than murder, because 


the mob chanted proJslam- 
ist slogans and gave the 
salute of a banned Islamist 
armed group as it set fire to 
tbe hotel hosting the arts 
festival, organised by secu- 
larist Alevi Moslems. 

The town's mayor, now an 
MP for the Islamist Welfare 
party, accused the Alevis of 
provoking the incident 
by inviting the translator 
of tbe Satanic Verses, a 
famous satirist, to the festi- 
val. 

Leaders of the town's Mos- 
lem conservatives led the 
assault. The local fire bri- 
gade appeared on the scene 
late and militants tried to 
prevent it from putting out 
the fire. Later, local police 
obstructed investigations by 


refusing to arrest leading 
suspects in tbe case. 

The authorities were able 
to round up only 27 defen- 
dants. and most of the 
remainder have gone into 
hiding. Judges normally 
commute death sentences to 

life iTiipT-iqnnmpnf fln ri yes. 

terday’s verdict could fur- 
ther increase tension 
between the Islamists and 
the secularist establishment 

$evket Kazan, Welfare's 
deputy nhairman, said: “It is 

a very grave ruling. It was 
given under the effect of the 
political atmosphere." 

The supreme court is 
expected to hand down a 
verdict next month ordering 
the closure of Welfare. Tur- 
key's largest party, for con- 


spiring against the secularist 
order. 

The military, which led a 
campaign earlier this year to 
bring down the coalition of 
Necmettin Erbakan. Wel- 
fare's leader, has also forced 
through laws restricting 
Islamic education. This week 
the military dominated 
National Security Council 
“recommended” that the 
government crack down on 
Islamist television and radio 
stations whose broadcasts 
conflict with secularism. 

The anti-Is lamis t cam- 
paign coincides with a heavy 
Turkish diplomatic offensive 
to convince EU governments 
to recognise Turkey as a 
candidate for future mem- 
bership. 


I ndonesia's newspapers 
and opposition leaders 
are taking their govern- 
ment up on a promise to the 
International Monetary 
Fund to do away with its 
far-reaching network - of 
patronage. 

The newspapers, usually 
coy about criticising' senior 
officials, have had a field day 
with corruption allegations 
against labour minister 
and a social insurance fond. 

Attorney-General SlnggCh 
said bis office would investi- 
gate the alleged use of 
Rp3.1bn ($869,000) from a 
company's fund to pay mem- 
bers of parliament- who 
deliberated and later voted 
in favour of a bill that 
restricted labour rights. 

State-owned Jamsostek, 
which holds Rp5.7bn in 
obligatory contributions 
from 12.2m workers and 
pays out health and old-age 
benefits, said last week it 
had complied with a request 
'from Abdul Latief. minister 
of manpower, to pay the 
hotel bills and other 
expenses of 44 MBs. It has 
denied paying the MPs out- 
right but one MP said he had 
received $2,000 for his work. 

“Don't teach us corruption 
and collusion." read a ban- 
ner held op by labour activ- 
ists outside the Manpower 
Ministry yesterday. Activists 
and a newspaper have called 
for Mr LatieFs resignation 
while workers and employ- 
ers have demanded a return 
of their contributions. 

The scandal, unusually 
well publicised, comes weeks 
after the government 
pledged greater transpar- 
ency to the International 
Monetary Fund. Eager to 
gain IMF support against an 
assault on its currency and 
stock market, Indonesia 
pledged to phase out all non- 
tariff barriers within three 
years, remove tar exemp- 


tions; ’require public reports 
on the financial status of 
state enterprises and pro- 
duce a transparent govern- 
ment procurement policy 
before the end of this year. 

One of .the most radical 
pledges made was to do 
away with a host of extra- 
budgetary sources of fund- 
ing, such as separate funds 
■finan ced with industry 
ievies. Depending on how 
broadly tbe pledge is Inter- 
preted, it could also spell the 
; end of government use of 
Jamsostek and numerous 
other state company coffers 
for ifonding -projects that fail 
to attract commercial invest- 
ments. 

The World Bank said in 
May that 40 per cent of Jam- 
sostek’s total assets were 
“not accounted for”, return 
on investment was “virtu- 
ally nil" and warned of “mis- 
aUocation of funds". 


A reforestation fund, 
filled with levies on 
the timber industry, 
has been used to fund an 
aircraft assembly line of a 
prominent minis ter. “A min- 
ister basically has his own 
account and he can do what 
he wants: He can have a big 
reception.” said Iman Tau- 
fftr, a prominent business- 
man. “This cant keep going 
on. How can you have a refo- 
restation fond to pay fra* a 
plane. It’s crazy." 

Social Insurance funds of 
state enterprises, set up to 
supplement Jamsostek bene- 
fits, are said to be another 
source of patronage funding 
for well-connected banks. “A 
lot of pressure is put on 
people to put investments 
into places they wouldn't 
normally trust their money 
with,” one western business 
executive said. 

“The difficulty is changing 
the corporate style of gover- 
nance," said Dorodjatun 


Cambodian exile ‘returns to unknown’ 

Former finance minister fears for life as he flies back to Phnom Penh, reports Ted Bardacke 

C ambodian politics are ered him from Bangkok, Mr Mr Rainsy is looking to were clear. Mr Rainsy scaled back operations, deal- general election.- Mr Hun 
returning to normaL Rainsy immediately went to pick up where he left off: claimed that “getting rid of ing a severe blow to the says he must face trial 
Sam Rainsy once the site of the grenade organising his Khmer Nation me would solve a lot of prob- economy. Civil servants and weapons smuggling 

■ lems for Hun Sen." But he 
insis ted he was not scared. 


C ambodian politics are 
returning to normaL 
Sam Rainsy once 
again fears for his life. 

Mr Rainsy. the war-tom 
country's fanner anti-corrup- 
tion finance minister and 
now its most energetic dissi- 
dent, returned to Phnom 
Penh on Thursday after 
more than six months of 
self-imposed exile. 

The last time he held a 
public rally In tbe Cambo- 
dian capital four grenades 
were tossed his way in an 
assassination attempt that 
killed at least 14 people and 
injured more than 100. 

Stepping off the propeller- 
driven ATR-72 which deliv- 


ered him from Bangkok, Mr 
Rainsy immediately went to 
the site of the grenade 
attack, where hundreds of 
supporters and saffron- 
robbed monks braved a 
fierce midday sun to wel- 
come him back and offer 
prayers in remembrance. 

Discreetly on hand were 
United Nations security offi- 
cials, who have beefed up 
their presence to monitor 
the safety of returning oppo- 
sition politicians after Hun 
Sen. second prime minister, 
took power in a bloody July 
purge of his opponents led 
by Prince Norodom Ranar- 
iddh, first prime minister, 
who remains in exile. 


Mr Rainsy is looking to 
pick up where he left off: 
organising his Khmar Nation 
party in preparation for 
national elections due to be 
held next May; defending 
Cambodia’s lowly garment 
workers; being a frenetic 
gadfly in the muck created 
by Mr Hun Sen's coup: and 
avoid getting killed. “We’re 
going into the unknown," he 
said, visibly nervous as he 
handed his boarding pass 
over In Bangkok. 

Parallels with Benino 
Aquino, the Philippine oppo- 
sition leader shot dead on 
the tarmac as he returned to 
Manila during the political 
upheaval of the mid 1980s, 


M r Hun Sen is under 
pressure. The UN, 
with a $2bn invest- 
ment in Cambodian peace an 
the line, has denied his 
regime a General Assembly 
seat and the Association of 
South East Asian Nations 
has delayed Cambodia’s 
membership until a legiti- 
mate government is in place. 

International donors, who 
provide nearly half the gov- 
ernment's funding, have 
either suspended aid or have 


scaled back operations, deal- 
ing a severe blow to the 
economy. Civil servants and - 
soldiers have not -been paid 
for.months and the country’s 
drug supply for battling dis- 
eases such as tuberculosis 
and Aids is due to run out 
by the end of the year. 

The road to legitimacy far 
Mr Hun Sen leads through 
people like Mr Rainsyand 15 
or so other prominent exiles 
set to return under UN 
observation on Monday, 
which is perhaps why Mr 
Hun Sen immediately wel- 
comed Mr Rainsy’s return. 

There remain divisions 
about the role of Prince Ran- 
ariddh, who won the 1993 


general election.- Mr Hun Sen 
says he must face trial for 
weapons smuggling and 
negotiating with the Khmer 
Rouge. Prince Ranariddh 
says he will not step into a 
courtroom controlled by Mr 
Hun'Sen and will remain in 
exile until a political settle- 
ment can be reached. A deal 
whereby Prince -Ranariddh 
will be tried in absentia and 
then pardoned by King Siha- 
nouk, his father, is currently 
in the works. ' 

“There are two choices for 
the opposition right now,” 
said Mr Rainsy, an ally of 
Prince Ranariddh who is 
also a rival in public popu- 
larity. “One is to stay out of 
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The world's shipping nations 
yesterday agreed to imple- 
ment a range of measures 
aimed at improving the 
safety record of the 4,600 
bulk cargo ships which carry 
coal, ore and grain. 

The aim of the new regula- 
tions, which will come Into 
force in July 1999, is to 
reverse an alarming rise in 
the number of bulk carriers 
which have disappeared 
with all hands and without 
trace. 

Forty-four ships sank in 
1990 and 1991 with the loss of 
248 lives. After an apparent 
improvement in 1992 and 
1993, when inspection proce- 
dures were tightened, a fur- 
ther 16 went down in 1994 
with the loss of 14S lives. 

Members of the Interna- 
tional Maritime Organisa- 
tion. a United Nations 
agency, have spent the past 
week debating a set of draft 
recommendations first 
drawn up last June. They 
agreed to adopt the new 
rules for the design and con- 
struction of bulk carriers. 

William O'Neil, secretary 
general, said the issue of 
bulk carrier safety was par- 
ticularly challenging for the 
IMO because there was little 
public pressure for improve- 
ments. The loss of a bulk 
carrier rarely attracts the 
same attention, as the loss of 
a passenger ship or a tanker 
because crews were small 
and often recruited from 
third world countries. Ships 
often sink far from land and 


their loss causes no or little 
pollution. 

The new regulations will 
require new bulk cargo ships 
of 150 metres length or more 
to be strong enough to with- 
stand the flooding of one 
cargo bold. Existing ships 
may need to be strengthened 
so that the bulkhead or par- 
tition between the first two 
cargo holds and the double- 
hull can resist flooding. 

If shipowners are prepared 
to accept restrictions on car- 
rying the heaviest cargoes 
then ships need not be 
strengthened but they must 
carry a permanent marking : 
on the huIL 

The practice of filling 
alternate holds if the ship is 
ca rryin g a very heavy cargo 
can mean that flooding leads 
to the collapse of bulkheads 
and the ship caw sink within 
minutes. 

The cost of strengthening 
existing ships has been esti- 
mated at S3&500 for. vessels 
up to 50,000 deadweight tons 
and up 1 to £137,000 for the 
largest ships of more than 
80,000 tons. 

The IMO conference also 
urged governments to redou- 
ble their efforts to ensure 
that ships under their con- 
trol could meet the require- 
ments of the International 
safety management code by 
the deadline of July 1998. 

The code requires owners 
to adopt management 
systems to detect and avoid 
the possibility of accidents. 
On present estimates 30 per 
cent of ships affected will 
not meet the July 1998 dead- 
line. 
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PORTFOLIO TRADING ANALYST 

A major US investment company requires an individual to 
join its European Equity Derivatives Research Group as a 
Portfolio Trading Analyst. The candidate must have a 
strong quantitative background, the position requiring a 
very good knowledge of stochastic calculus and 
econometrics; a post-graduate degree in econometric theory 
and very good knowledge of time series analysis. In 
addition, good programming skills in Visual Basic and 
exceHeni working knowledge of Excel and Access database 
is required. Salary negotiable. Applicants with minimum 
two years' previous experience, to include- experience in 
research and/or pricing of exchange listed and OTC Equity 
Derivative products or significant specific academic 
background, should write in strictest confidence, enclosing 
full curriculum vitae, to: 

B<kA< 019, One Southwark BrHy, I JwdnnSBlfflL 
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Konomist “It’s not «f» 
the government, which ha. 

such a low tas intake. 
reduce its access to technical 
funds. You must replace it 
with a good tax system. 

So far there are few signs 
that President Suharto has 
started implementing an> 
reforms other tbs. ■ U* 
sure of 16 troubled banks. 
His son last week rtjop™^ 
branches of one or these 
banks, of which he owned 25 
per cent, after he bought a 
licence of another bonk. The 
president has also revived 
several infrastructure pro- 
jects. including some spon- 
sored by his children, frozen 
as part of September's aus- 
terity package. 

Mr Suharto has ordered 
Jamsostek to fond low-cost 
housing and small industry, 
which would normally be 
funded from the budget. He 
has also told state banks to 
give low-interest loans to 
small and medium-sized 
industries and ordered stute 
companies to Invest 1 per 
cent of their profits on the 
sagging Jakarta Stock 
Exchange. 

A World Bank representa- 
tive earlier this month 
threatened to stop lending to 
the power sector and chas- 
tised the state power monop- 
oly for lack of transparency 
and for signing power pur- 
chase agreements at price 
levels it could not afford. 

But Kadhim Al-eyd, resi- 
dent representative of the 
IMF, also sees signs of 
change for the better. 

“You ran see evidence 
already in the public 
debate," he added, referring 
to an unusually open debate 
about the Jamsostek fund, 
fed by leaks from govern- 
ment officials who appear 
eager to tackle the problem. 

Sander Thoenes 



Sam Rainsy: Trot scared' 


the country and put pressure 
on for free and fair elections. 
Or we can go back and just 
start to work and let people 
assess whether the condi- 
tions are free and fair. I 
t hin k the latter is more 
effective." 
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Splits over ceasefire among republicans are mirrored in ranks of their loyalist rivals 

Irish talks near crunch point, says Hume 


By John Murray Brown to Dublin 

The Northern Ireland peace talks 
are likely to reach a critical point 
before Christmas. John Hume, 
leader of the moderate nationalist 
Social Democratic and Labour 
party, said yesterday after a meet- 
ing In Dublin with Bertie Ahem, 
prime minister of the Republic of 
Ireland. . . 

Mr Hume's comment raises the 
prospect that the talks could break 
op much earlier than the May lffl8 
deadline set by Tony Blair, the UK 
prime minister- Mr Blair has said 
that is when he wants an outcome 


be submitted to referendtuns in 
Northern Ireland and the republic. 

“Before Christmas we will be at 
the stage of knowing whether we 
are making real progress on the 
real issues," Mr Hume said. With 
the talks in Northern Ireland due 
to enter a critical phase next week 
as parties gather in full session to 
identify areas of possible agree- 
ment. the SDLP was among five 
parties invited yesterday by Mr 
Ahern to review progress. 

John Bruton, the previous prime 
minister and leader of the opposi- 
tion Fine Gael party, warned there 
was a danger that the talks in the 


north could be undermined if the 
government in the south held too 
many meetings outside the negotia- 
tions- But Mr Ahern’s aides said 
yesterday's meeting was designed 
to fill the hiatus after two weeks of 
bilateral exchanges between the 
parties and the two governments. 

The diplomatic ac tivity also fol- 
lows two weeks of speculation 
about splits In republican ranks 
between supporters and opponents 
of the ceasefire by the IRA and the 
participation of Sinn F6in, its polit- 
ical wing, in the talks in the north. 

There are also signs of the repub- 
lican split being mirrored in the 


ranks of anti-republican “loyalist" 
par amili taries, who are officially 
still observing their 1994 ceasefire. 
Two men were critically 111 in 
Northern Ireland hospitals yester- 
day and two others recovering 
from their injuries after a series of 
shootings across the region. 

Jackie Mahood, 44, was in inten- 
sive care with wounds to his face 
and neck after being shot by 
masked gunmen at the taxi office 
he owns in Belfast Mr Mahood is a 
former delegate to earlier talks 
from the Progressive Unionist 
party, the political wing of the 
Ulster Volunteer Force. There was 


Still in the race to 
win Toyota business 

A decision to expand in France will leave 
scope for British component suppliers 

U K government offi- tions wi thin the company component suppliers with 
dais insisted yester- were that Valenciennes in care, and subsequently 
day that Britain was northern France would soon building long-term relation- 


U K government offi- 
cials insisted yester- 
day that Britain was 
still in the race to win Toyo- 
ta's next European car plant 
in spite of strong indications 
that the plant will be built in 
northern France. 

“As far as we are aware 
it's not over yet" said the 
Department of Trade and 
Industry. It still hopes that 
Japan’s biggest carmaker 
will expand its existing car 
manufacturing facility at 
Bumaston in the English 
Midlands. UK hopes that a 
new small car destined for 
production early next cen- 
tury might be built at Bur- 
nastnn have been based on 
three dements: 

• The economies of scale 
Toyota would achieve by 
building all three models, 
with a combined output of 
300,000 units a year or more, 
on one integrated site. 

• Toyota’s own indications 
that Bumaston was on the 
shortlist. 

• The availability of much 
spare land at Bumaston 
even after Toyota’s second 
model, the Corolla, starts 
production at the end of next 
year to bring Bumaston’s 
total capacity to 220,000 cars 
a year. Last year Bumaston 
built 117,000 cars. But indica- 


tions within the company 
were that Valenciennes in 
northern France would soon 
be rflirtsan as the site to pro- 
duce Toyota’s third Euro- 
pean car. a small “city” 
model. 

Toyota appears to have 
chosen to locate the venture 
in one of Europe’s largest 
markets, but traditionally 
Japanese carmakers have 
faced hostility from French 
producers. 

Toyota caused a furore 
early this year when it indi- 
cated - and hurriedly 
backed away from the idea - 
that the question of UK par- 
ticipation in economic and 
monetary union might influ- 
ence its decision. Industry 
analysts in the UK said that 
Toyota could hardly be 
blamed if it did not wish to 
put all its European eggs 
into a UK basket 

The choice of France 
would not be a disaster for 
Toyota's existing 80-plus UK- 
based component suppliers. 
Irrespective of where the 
new manufacturing venture 
is sited, it holds out the 
almost certain prospect of 
further evpanginn at Toyo- 
ta’s engines plant at Deeside 
in north Wales. 

Japanese carmakers are 
renowned for choosing their 


component suppliers with 
care, and subsequently 
building long-term relation- 
ships. Thus most of Toyota's 
existing suppliers to Bumas- 
ton - 80 In the UK and and 
80 Spread through mainland 
Europe - would gain extra 
business from the venture, 
according to industry guru 
Garel Rhys of Cardiff Busi- 
ness School. 

"The French industry, 
which includes suppliers 
with subsidiaries already 
feeding Bumaston, would 
get the lion's share; but 
there should be substantial 
extra business for UK 
groups. Transportation costs 
are no longer a severe obsta- 
cle and the motor industry 
has become used to shifting 
large volumes of components 
across borders,” he says. 

E xecutives at Toyota 
operations in the UK 
also confirmed that 
they thought It unlikely 
there would be radical 
changes to the supplier net- 
work. However, some compo- 
nents would probably be re- 
sourced to French, rather 
than British, subsidiaries of 
international components 
groups. 

Production of a third 
vehicle is expected to bring 
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The Toyota Corolla will be made in England even if the 
company builds its next European factory in France 


significant new Investment 
to the Deeside facility, where 
output is already being 
almost doubled to 200,000 a 
year next year to provide 
units for the Corolla- It now 
supplies more than 80 per 
cent of the engines for the 
larger Evensis hatchback, 
saloons and estate cars now 
built at Bumaston. 

Even then the facility will 


still be well short of 
achieving the ideal econo- 
mies of scale for an engine 
plant. The third model 
would be expected to lift out- 
put aove 300,000, bringing it 
much closer to the level 
regarded by European car- 
makers as commercially 
viable. 

John Griffiths 


Merck of Germany to close high-tech unit 


By Daniel Green In London 

Merck KGaA, the German pharma- 
ceuticals and electronic components 
company, is to close a liquid 
crystal factory in southern England. 
This rare example of high 
technology closure in the region 
follows the failure to find a market 
of a technology that uses liquid 
crystals to darken windows and 
glass doors. Production will cease at 
the end of 1998 and 200 jobs will be 
lost 

Liquid crystals are best known fOr 


providing the displays in digital 
watches and for laptop computers. 
They work using polarised light, an 
effect similar to holding two 
Polaroid sunglasses one in front of 
the other and turning one through a 
right angle. The result Is an opaque 
combination of transparent lenses. 
In liquid crystals, a thin layer of a 
polarising chemical is twisted 
electrically to produce a similar 
effect 

The Merck plant was aimed at 
applying the technology to glass 
windows, doors and walls which 


could then be darkened 
electronically without any need for 
curtains and blinds. "The 
expectations placed on the use of 
liquid crystals in the building and 
architectural sectors have not been 
achieved,” said Merck. 

The plant at Poole on the south 
coast of England was Merck's only 
site producing liquid crystals other 
than for the electronic display 
market and was intended to supply 
US customers. Darmstadt-based 
Merck employs 480 people at its 
Poole site and will continue liquid 


crystal research, but relocate the 
researchers to a science park which 
it has not identified. 

Once there, the research team will 
be "strengthened and oriented to 
work on new liquid crystal projects 
as well as new opportunities within 
chemistry,” said Merck. 

Merck, which has no connection 
today with the much larger US 
drugs company of the same name, 
employs more than 1,800 people in 
the UK where it made sales of 
DM537m ($305m) in the first nine 
months of 1997. 


lost applying the technology to glass Merck employs 480 people at its DM537m (5305m) in the first nuu 

Liquid crystals are best known fOr windows, doors and walls which Poole site and will continue liquid months of 1997. 
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By Michael Smith in 
Brussels and John 
Kanipfner in London 

A last-minute compromise 
was emerging last night that 
could rescue a planned Euro- 
pean Union ban on tobacco 
advertising, with Formula 
One motor racing likely to 
receive a long and renewable 
exemption from the regula- 
tions. 

Proposals put forward by 
Luxembourg, current holder 
of the rotating EU presi- 
dency, could allow the UK 
and other member states to 
retain tobacco sponsorship 
for at least six years. 


UK officials said the gov- 
ernment was not revealing 
its negotiating hand ahead 
of next Thursday's crucial 
mooting of health ministers 
in Brussels. However, offi- 
cials suggested the new for- 
mula could be acceptable. 
"There is movement there, 
and it’s going quite a long 
way in our direction." an 
official said. 

The Luxembourg formula 
would give 18 months for 
any new directive to come 
into force. All sports would 
then be given a two-year der- 
ogation. followed by a fur- 
ther exemption for “events 
organised at a world level”. 


Although the presidency 
did not specify how long an 
exemption would last, EU 
officials suggested next 
week’s meeting might accept 
three years. As a further 
concession to Formula One, 
the formula could be liable 
to review by member states 
or the European Commission 
at a future date. 

Britain's role in the negoti- 
ations Is pivotal Without it, 
the Commission's eight-year 
fight for a ban could fail In 
the face of opposition from 
countries such as Germany 
and Greece. 

The decision of Tony Blair, 
prime minister, to exempt 


Grand Prix from a ban led to 
his government's most seri- 
ous crisis yet when it was 
disclosed that the Labour 
party had accepted a Elm 
donation from Bemie Eccles- 
tone, bead of Formula One. 

Officials say the money 
has been returned, and that 
the issue of party funding 
has now been put in the 
hands of the independent 
committee on standards in 
public life under Sir Patrick 
NeilL 

The row has caused 
intense irritation in Brus- 
sels. Until Mr Blair decided 
on an exemption, the Com- 
mission had confidently 


expected to win backing for 
a tobacco ban next week 
after numerous failed 
attempts since 1989. 

Mr Blair’s move strength- 
ened the resolve of ban oppo- 
nents. Greek diplomats said 
yesterday Greece remained 
opposed to a ban. especially 
“if it has loopholes”. Austria 
may join Greece and Ger- 
many in opposing the ban 
and Denmark's position is 
unclear. However, support 
from the UK and the Nether- 
lands would mean there is a 
qualified majority for the 
principle of a ban. Both 
countries were previously 
opposed. 


speculation that the attack was the 
result of a personal grudge involv- 
ing loyalist paramilitaries. 

A 42-year-old man was shot in 
both legs in a “punishment attack" 
and left handcuffed in Lisburn, 
County Antrim. 

Pro-British unionist parties in 
Northern Ireland are to meet today 
in an effort to agree a common 
stance on the peace talks. Speakers 
will include David Trimble, leader 
of the Ulster Unionist party, and 
the Rev Ian Paisley, leader of the 
smaller Democratic Unionists and 
a fierce opponent of any unionist 
presence at the talks. 


Judge bars 
men who 
tried to 
sell web 
names 

By Paul Taylor in London 

A group of big UK 
companies won a landmark 
ruling in the High Court 
yesterday banning internet 
domain name speculators 
from infringing trademarks. 
The group was led by Brit- 
ish Telecommunications, the 
former state utility; the 
Marks and Spencer and 
J. Sains bury store chains; 
the Ladbrokes casino and 
hotels conglomerate; and 
Virgin Enterprises. 

Hie rapid growth of the 
internet has spawned specu- 
lators who register corpo- 
rate domain names which 
form a crucial part of most 
corporate web sites and 
e-mail addresses. 

Yesterday's court ruling 
against Richard Conway and 
Julian Nicholson means that 
UK-based companies and 
others should find it easier 
to protect their internet 
domain names. The court 
was told that the two men 
made a speciality of regis- 
tering domains sneb as 
"ladbrokes.com" and “mark- 
sandspencer.com” without 
the consent of the owners of 
the names, and then offering 
them for sale or hire to 
potential users. 

In the case brought by 
five of the companies whose 
names were under threat. 
Deputy Judge Jonathan 
Sumption QC granted 
injunctions against the pair 
and their businesses, and 
ordered them to pay £65,000 
legal costs. He also directed 
them to take steps to have 
the disputed names assigned 
to the complaining compa- 
nies. 

Marks and Spencer said 
the ruling was "a significant 
judgment which makes it 
clear that the courts will 
prevent organisations regis- 
tering domain names which 
rightfully belong to other 
companies”. 

The two men and their 
businesses - One in a Mil- 
lion, Global Media Commu- 
nications and Junic - regis- 
tered names with 
organisations which act as 
agents and are responsible 
for managing internet 
names, and then offered 
them for sale to potential 
users much in the same way 
as company registration 
agents. 

After the case, Mr Nichol- 
son said he considered the 
judge’s decision a crucial 
one for the future of the 
domain name registration 
system. "It can only be a 
very important decision. 
Surveys have shown that 41 
per emit of domain names 
included parts of other 
people's trademarks. The 
judgment doesn't really 
address that” 


Levy reform will end anomalies for companies 

Abolition of advance corporation tax in 1999 will remove severe obstacle to share buy-backs 

T he chancellor’s Surplus ACT charges £85m (12 per cent of its mar- biggest barrier to these was UBS has identified com 
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week's Green Budget 1tTft1 praex *, son with £56m (7 per cent) removed the right of pension to make buy-backs with 


T he chancellor’s 
announcement in this 
week's Green Budget 
that advance corporation tax 
(ACT) will be abolished in 
1999 provides welcome relief 
for companies which have 
built up large ACT sur- 
pluses. 

After 1999, they will no 
longer have to pay surplus 
tax and in many cases will 
be able to get rid of past 
surpluses, which can be car- , 
ried over and offset against 
corporation tax. 

The problem has arisen 
under the present tax sys- 
tem, where the ACT pay- 
ments triggered by dividend 
distributions have exceeded 
companies’ mainstream UK 
tax liability - 

As a result, they pay more 
tax than they owe and have 
no way of clawing it back. 
This Ls usually because their 
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mainstream tax bin is low in 
relation to their total profits, 
either because of large capi- 
tal spending allowances or 
because a high proportion of 
p ro fi t s come from abroad. 

Some companies have 
accumulated small moun- 


tains of surplus ACT. BZWs 
research estimates that 
the total for Hanson could be 
as high as £700m, equivalent 
to nearly 40 per cent of its 
market capitalisation. Oth- 
ers with large surpluses for 
their size are Lonrho with 


£8Sm (12 per cent of its mar- 
ket capitalisation). Hammer- 
son with £56m (7 per cent) 
and Johnson Matthey with 
£62m (5 per cent). Water 
companies also feature 
strongly on the list 
BZW has also calculated 
the importance of the latest 
annual surplus in relation to 
companies' pre-tax profits. 
The higher the percentage, 
the bigger the benefit when 
the ACT system ends. 

Hie government has said 
that companies with a back- 
log of surplus ACT will be 
able to write the tax off 
against future corporation 
tax payments, if they would 
have been able to under 
existing expectations. 

The other issue on which 
the City has focused follow- 
ing the Green Budget is the 
likely impact of ACT’S aboli- 
tion on share buy-backs- The 


biggest barrier to these was 
felled wben the July Budget 
removed the right of pension 
funds to reclaim dividend 
tax credits. This meant the 
funds had no reason to pre- 
fer dividend distributions 
(which carried the credit) to 
buy-backs (which were dis- 
qualified from carrying it in 
1996). 

However, for some compa- 
nies considering buy-backs, 
the need to pay ACT on 
them could create a surplus 
ACT problem, 

Mark Tinker, analyst at 
UBS, said the scrapping of 
ACT would remove the final 
technical hurdle preventing 
companies from using spare 
capital to buy back their 
own shares. “Most large 
companies are now looking 
seriously at this issue. A few 
years ago they would not 
even have considered it” 


UBS has identified compa- 
nies it feels are best placed 
to make buy-backs with the 
highest levels of cash rela- 
tive to their equity. 

Top of the list are Argos, 
GKN. GEC, Reuters, and 
United News & Media. 

Mr Tinker said the July 
Budget’s abolition of the tax 
credit on dividend payments 
had increased the cost of 
equity finance and per- 
suaded companies to start to 
reorganise their balance 
sheets so as to have lower 
equity and greater debt 
Paul O’Connor, analyst at 
BZW. said some companies 
may decide to postpone buy- 
backs until after April 1999 
when the abolition of ACT 
starts to take effect. But he 
added that this effect would 
probably be marginal. 

Roger Taylor 


UK NEWS DIGEST 

Exchange will 
probe fast fall 

^ie London Stock Exchange is to investigate a sharp fall 
in the FTSE 100 in the last two minutes of trading yester- 
day after several dealers complained about a disorderly 
market. The index (ell more than 35 points in the two 
minutes before the close of the market at 16b3G local time, 
one of the quickest falls recorded. It closed at 4.S31. 

Dealers blamed the lack of liquidity in the new elec- 
tronic order-driven trading system during the closing 
minutes of a day's trading. 

“This really highlights the issue or the quality of the 
market.” said one. 

The new system has suffered from low volumes and cor- 
respondingly high volatility in the opening and closing 
minutes of the day. This is partly because of continuing 
uncertainty combined with a reluctance to stop usiug the 
old system and a habit of clearing the decks 30 minutes 
before closure. 

Prices are then subject to big movements as traders 
mop up the remaining deals at little cost. One broker, 
who refused to he named, said: “Without spending too 
much money these people can reallv wipe out the mar- 
ket" 

Two large pharmaceuticals stocks were hit in particular 
yesterday. Glaxo Wellcome lost yl ponce to £12.87 while 
SmithKline Beecham fell almost 10 per cent, or 50 pence 
to 550 pence. 

Market supervision stall at the exchange are to investi- 
gate whether any trader took advantage of the light mar- 
ket to hit prices. Earlier this week Martin Wheatley, head 
of market development at the exchange, said it was "wor- 
ried about rogue closing prices". Jane Mari insun. London 

■ LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 

Tradepoint loss deepens to $5m 

A sharp reduction in costs helped the London Stock 
Exchange to a £24m I $40 ml operating profit ui the six 
months to September 30 while Tradepoint, its struggling 
rival, saw its operating loss deepen to £>.99ra <$5m» for the 
same period. 

The London Stock Exchange saw its income drop by 
Elm to £70 Jm. after adjusting for a E35m loss of revenues 
resulting from the transfer of settlement services from its 
own Talisman system to the separate Crest organisation 
But the Exchange cut its costs by 29 per cent to i’-W.Jm. 
After tax and interest costs. U was able to transfer £18. 3m 
to its reserves. 

Tradepoint. meanwhile, tripled Us operating income to 
£268.498 but saw its costs rise 12 per cent to £3.-Uu. The 
Tradepoint market has struggled to win volumes away 
Eroxn the London Stock Exchange, and this summer had 
to seek new finance with the injection of £i2.2m of fresh 
capital, some of it from the inter-dealer brokers who are 
using its system in preference to the Exchange’s to report 
their trades. George Graham. London 

■ NOMURA OFFSHOOTS AGREEMENT 

Brussels to approve beer deal 

The European Commission said yesterday it intended to 
approve the new agreement which ties most of the lessees 
of the Inntrepreneur pub chain to buying their beer sup- 
plies from the company. 

Inntrepreneur - which was bought by Nomura, the Jap- 
anese investment bank in September - introduced the 
new agreement earlier this year with guaranteed beer dis- 
counts and other benefits. The Commission’s decision to j 
approve the agreement is subject to one month's consults- 1 
tion. 

Up to 800 of the 2.900 lessees in the chain have refused 
to sign the new agreement and are still covered by its pre- 
decessor. Inntrepreneur says it has withdrawn its applica- 
tion for the old agreement to be approved by the Commis- 
sion, and will enforce it through the British courts. 

But representatives of the rebel landlords said the deci- 
sion not to seek approval for the old agreement left Inn- 
trepreneur unable to enforce it. John Willman. London 

■ HEALTH SERVICE 

Private beds offer rejected 

Health ministers have rejected an offer by leaders of 
Britain’s 230 private hospitals to use spare private beds to 
help ease the expected winter pressure on the state health 
service. It emerged yesterday that the Independent 
Healthcare Association made an initial approach to minis- 
ters in September, offering to provide unused Intensive 
care space free of charge. 

They were responding to a letter to health authorities 
and trusts from Frank Dobson, the chief health minister, 
on August 29 setting out how they should manage epi- 
demics or other problems over the winter. 

The government has been anxious to avoid a repeat of 
the winter crisis which plagued the state service two 
years ago. when it was unable to cope with many emer- 
gency cases. John Kampfner and Simon Buckby. London 

■ PRIME MINISTER IN BOSNIA 

Blair pledge on ethnic crimes 

Tony Blair, the prime minister, told British troops during 
a brief visit to Bosnia yesterday: “Those people that com- 
mitted crimes of ethnic cleansing and were responsible 
for the appalling scenes tbat we saw bere in Bosnia, those 
people responsible for that should be brought to justice. 

We have plaved our part in that and will continue to do 
so.” 



He told some of the 5,300 British troops serving with 
the Nato force at Banja Luka - one is seen showing the 
prime minister an artillery shell - tbat the UK would not 
withdraw its troops in the foreseeable future. 

“If there was a civil war here it would reflect on the 

whole of Europe and cause trouble for all of us." Mr Blau- 
said before meeting the country's three joint heads of 
state in Sarajevo. 

"It’s absolutely essential that we make the commitment 
I here, so that we can get this country together and eventu- 
| ally When proper peace is restored we will be able to let 
i the community live on Us own." he said. 

■ REUTERS/DIG1TAL VENTURE 

Internet launch for sports news 

Reuters is to launch an internet site covering interna- 
tional sports news on Monday in a joint venture with Dig- 
ital Equipment Corporation, the US computer group. 

The site will also provide games and home sports shop- 
ping, plus ticketing and travel arrangements for sporting 
events. The UK-based group, which already provides 
online news and financial information to internet sites, 
claims that Sports Web will be the first global sports web 
site. Patrick Hart>erson. London 
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The Asia 
effect 


With Japan in the grip of 
powerful deflationary forces, 
and South Korea at the IMF's 
door, the rest of the world can 
have no doubt now that the 
Asian crisis will affect them. 
Forecasters are suggesting that 
western economies are in good 
shape to weather the storm, and 
will suffer only a marginal 
reduction in growth. This is 
probably true. But there are 
now significant downside risks 
to this central forecast If more 
countries fall victim to conta- 
gion, or if Japan mishandles the 
shakeout in its financial sector, 
things could get a lot worse. 

Events in Asia affect the rest 
of the world through a number 
of different channels. Probably 
the most important are finan- 
cial market contagion and the 
impact on trade- 

Little needs to be said about 
bow financial market turbu- 
lence in one country can trigger 
reactions around the world. It is 
worth emphasising, though, 
that while the most dramatic 
effects were seen in western 
markets, the more damaging 
and lasting effect has been to 
scare investors away from the 
emerging markets at a time 
when many of these countries 
need to raise foreign capital. 

On the trade side, weak 
growth will depress Asia's 
imports, and devaluations will 
make them more competitive. 
Both will work to the disadvan- 
tage of other exporters. 

However, in the developed 
western economies at least, this 
effect might not be too serious. 
European Union exports to Asia 
(excluding Japan) are 7 per cent 
of total EU exports, or 2 per 
cent of gross domestic product. 
US exports to the region are 
nearly 20 per cent of total US 
exports, but since exports make 
up a smaller proportion of total 
GDP. their share In US GDP is 
roughly the same as in Europe. 

A cut in Asian imports would 
therefore only have a relatively 
small effect, of the order of less 
than half a percentage point of 
US and European GDP growth. 
Including Japan in the figures 
does not make too much differ- 
ence. There will also be a substi- 
tution effect: cheaper goods 
from Asia will encourage people 
to switch from domestic to 
imported goods. But still, the 
impact on GDP is not huge. 

Severe strain 

And the timing of this crisis 
has been fortunate. Western 
economies are well-placed to 
withstand a shock to growth. 
The US and UK continue to 
grow steadily, and the continen- 


tal European outlook is improv- 
ing. Some sectors, such as elec- 
tronics, could find themselves 
under severe strain. But 
strength in other sectors means 
that the aggregate effect should 
be limited. 

But don’t relax just yet. 
Though the most likely scenario 
is that developed world growth 
continues at a healthy pace, 
there Is now a significant risk 
attached to this forecast Events 
could turn nasty in two ways. 

Possible targets 

First contagion could spread 
to other countries. Brazil and 
Russia remain possible targets. 
There is also a question of 
whether China will devalue in 
order to maintain its position 
against its Asian competitors. 
This seems unlikely for now, 
particularly since it would 
prompt renewed attacks against 
the Hong Kong dollar, but in 
the medium term it cannot be 
ruled out. The spread of the cri- 
sis would magnify its impact on 
the rest of the world. 

Second, and more worrying, 
things could go wrong in Japan. 
The collapse of Yamaichi this 
week, and subsequent hints that 
public money might be avail- 
able to recapitalise some banks, 
signalled that at last, a shake- 
out in the financial system may 
be underway. At the same time, 
though, the economy is teeter- 
ing on the brink of recession. 
The situation Is delicate. 

If financial restructuring is 
handled well, then Japan could 
escape the spiral of debt defla- 
tion which has kept its economy 
stagnating for eight years. If it 
is mishanrfiwi . there is a risk - 
albeit small - that the economy 
and b anking system could spin 
oat of control. . leading to a 
slump. 

Hie damage to global confi- 
dence from such a scenario 
would dwarf the effects of the 
Asian crisis so far. It might not 
only trigger the long-awaited 
correction in western equity 
markets. It could also lead to a 
huge fli g h t to quality, destroy- 
ing confidence in developing 
country markets and in their 
financial Institutions. This 
would spread contagion far and 
wide, and lead to very real 
effects in these economies as 
their financial systems came 
under strain. 

Hie global economy will prob- 
ably emerge from the Asian cri- 
sis with surprisingly little dam- 
age. But though the probability 
or a much worse outcome is lim- 
ited. it is still high enough for 
investors and policy makers to 
take it seriously. 


More gas in Kyoto 

Leyla Boulton on the first real attempt by the world s 
governments to agree on cuts in emissions of greenhouse gas 


Chicago, November 29 2017. The 
Dow Jones Industrial Average 
closes sharply higher, led by 
surging demand for environmen- 
tal technology stocks. Environ- 
mentalists in suits celebrate the 
flotation of Greenpeace Inc, 
whose offer document claims the 
company aims to capture a quar- 
ter of the market for "environ- 
mental solutions”. The futures 
contract in carbon dioxide quotas 
doses at a record high, prompted 
by the issue of the world's first 
bond backed by greenhouse gas 
emission quotas. 

Fantasy? Not if the govern- 
ments meeting in Kyoto next 
week produce legally binding 
agreements to combat climate 
change. 

Today, the man in the street 
could be forgiven for thinking 
the debate in general, the 
conference in particular, are so 
much hot air. BUI Clinton, the US 
president, may have described 
global warming as one of the 
most important challeng es of the 
next century, but combating it 
appears to be stymied by irrecon- 
cilable differences. 

Environmentalists say inaction 
will spell disaster. Industrialists, 
especially in the US, say any 
action will entail massive eco- 
nomic dislocation. Governments 
argue about obscure targets for 
curbing greenhouse gases. It is 
all rather like the old joke: every- 
one talks about the weather but 
no one does anything about it 

The Kyoto conference has a 
chance to rebut the jibe. Its aim 
is to sign a treaty negotiating 
cuts in industrialised countries' 
emissions of greenhouse gases by 
2010. If it does, the treaty could 
be seen by future generations as 
a cornerstone of a "green revolu- 
tion” in the 2lst century. 

The background to the confer- 
ence is a gradually emerging con- 
sensus amon g scientists. Though 
many questions about climate 
change remain unanswered - far 
example, the precise effects of, 
say, clouds or volcanoes - there 
is broad agreement that human 
behaviour is already warming 
the earth's atmosphere. Most sci- 
entists also think the risks of 
waiting for their arguments to be 
resolved beyond doubt are too 
high. 

"This is not a cliff we’re about 
to fall off,” says Sir John 
Houghton, head of scientific 
assessment for the Intergovern- 
mental Panel on Climate Change, 
the body which researches the 
problem for governments. “It’s a 
slope. Climate change is with 
us." 

The DPCC reckons that if emis- 
sions continue growing unabated, 
the world’s average surface tem- 
perature could rise between 1 and 
3.5 degrees centigrade by the 
year 2100. This would be the big- 
gest change over a similar period 


In the last 10.000 years. 

Its consequences would range 
from increased drought to 
increased flooding. The Gulf 
Stream, which moderates the cli- 
mate of countries such as 
Britain, could be "switched off” 
warns Sir Robert May, the US 
government’s chief scientific 
adviser. If this were to happen, 
Britain’s climate, far from becom- 
ing Mediterranean, could become 
more like that of Newfoundland. 

Freak weather patterns are 
already on the rise and doing 
damage. Tom Karl, of the US gov- 
ernment's National Climate Data 
Centre, says severe flooding in 
the US which caused at least 
Slbn damag e ear! ter this year is 
consistent with climate change 
projections. 

Given such risks, there is con- 
sensus - not only among scien- 
tists but also among most politi- 
cians - that some kind of 
pre-emptive action is required. 

Even if the worst fears of the 
scientists prove to be misplaced, 
curbs on fossil fuels would still 
have the benefits of addressing 
undeniable envi ronmental prob- 
lems, such as air pollution. 

If on the other hand, future sci- 
entific evidence confirms that 
even deeper cuts are needed, an 
early start by industry in produc- 
ing solutions such as zero-emis- 
sion vehicles would reduce the 
necessity for even-more costly 
emergency action later. This is 
the justification for urging 
so-called "no regrets" measures, 
such as cutting coal subsidies, or 
- some argue - road-pricing 
schemes. 

The real bone of contention is 
over tbe cost of the action and 
who will bear the brant of it. 

The European Union wants 
industrialised countries to cut 
emissions 15 per cent by 2010. It 
says that this would cost the 
equivalent of only 0.3 per cent of 
gross domestic product Support- 
ers of the idea point out that this 
is only a fraction of current Euro- 
pean defence spending of around 
2 per cent of GDP. The EU has 
been accused of hypocrisy for 
insisting on a swingeing cut for 
all Industrialised nations, while 
demanding lower curbs far indi- 
vidual EU nations. 

The US has a more modest pro- 
posal It wants to stabilise emis- 
sions which, it says, would other- 
wise grow 30 per cent by 2010. 
The cost estimates the Depart- 
ment of Energy, would be fsObn- 
S90bn a year, or 0.6-1 par cent of 
GDP. It estimates that this will 
more than pay for Itself in the 
form of energy savings. 

Supporters of the proposed cuts 
argue that they are not just 
something imposed on polluters 
for the public good: once imple- 
mented, the proponents claim, 
they benefit companies directly 
because reducing energy waste 
also cuts costs. 

Norway's oil industry, for 
example, under pressure from a 
domestic carbon tax, has already 
cut its costs to the point where it 












is more efficient in its energy use 
than uk competitors. 

If such benefits are just waiting 
to be snapped up, why are green- 
house gases still being spewed 
out? Why haven't governments 
farced companies to cut them, or 
companies volunteered to do so? 
There are two main problems. 

The first is that a revolution in 
energy use - like any other big 
economic change - would entail 
large initial inves tments and a 
restructuring of older industries. 

The coal industry, for instance, 
is certain to suffer. Germany has 
already committed itself to the 
long-term phasing out of its coal 
subsidies, which could, according 
to the World Bank, cut global 
carbon dioxide emissions by 1 per 
cent But angry protests by Ger- 
man miners have already forced 
the government to agree this 
spring to reduce subsidies at a 
slower rate. In the US, coal min- 
ers have tflkgn a leading role in 


opposing any agreement at 
Kyoto. 

It Is an accidental effect of Mar- 
garet Thatcher's early rationalis- 
ation of the coal industry that 
the UK, is one of the few coun- 
tries on course to hit an earlier 
voluntary target to stabilise emis- 
sions at 1990 levels by 2000. 

The second big problem is that 
rich industrial countries and 
.poor developing ones disagree 
about ffie best way of reducing 
greenhouse gases. 

Western countries argue that 
some way must be found to enlist 
developing countries in the fight 
against climate change, because 
by 2010, emissions in the third 
world will exceed those of the 
industrialised world. Western 
countries argue that cutting 
greenhouse gases in poorer coun- 
tries Is the cheapest way to do it 
since energy there is less effi- 
cient than in the west, so more 
can be done by simply cutting 


"fot this reason, the US 
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their reduction targets at home. 

But many developing nations 
view such proposals from tlu L S - 
wfficTStheffighestPer eg* 
emissions in tbe world, as ju*t a 
ruse to do nothing at home. Tht r 
suspicion of US intentions is 
exacerbated by the failur £ ‘ f 
industrialised nations to M P 
earlier promises of increased aid 
at the 1992 Rio "Earth summit. 

-Where is the money behind 
the talk?" asks Clement Rohee, 
foreign minister of Guyana, a 
South American nation whose 
forests the industrialised world 
wants to preserve in order to 
absorb carbon dioxide. 

In the long run, the developing 
countries have as big an interest 
as anyone else in reducing green- 
houses gases, since the effects or 
climate change are likely to Jut 
them hardest. Action could also 
help eliminate immediate prob- 
lems, such as the smog choking 
cities from Beijing to Bombay. 

In the short term, however, 
there may not be a resolution to 
the differences between rich and 
poor countries. This may matter 
less than it might seem for the 
Kyoto treaty, since developing 
countries are being asked to 
agree to participate in future gas- 
cutting negotiations rather than 
commit themselves to cuts now. 

Meanwhile, markets are begin- 
ning to act while governments 
wrangle. One of the most intrigu- 
ing developments In the history 
of environmental protection was 
the introduction in 1993 of trade- 
able sulphur dioxide emissions 
permits at the Chicago Board or 
Trade. (The permits are issued by 
the US government, allowing 
companies to produce a certain 
amount of pollution). 

By allowing companies to 
decide when and how to curb sul- 
phur dioxide emissions from 
power plants, the contracts have 
helped cut tbe estimated cost or 
complying with US acid rain 
curbs by as much as 90 per cent 
(industry estimates). 

They have also created an 
incentive for companies tu go 
beyond emissions targets by 
allowing them to sell surplus per- 
mits. The US is keen to imple- 
ment the same model for carbon 
dioxide emissions - first nation- 
ally, then internationally. 

"Markets have eyes and can 
discover opportunities to cut car- 
bon dioxide emissions just as 
they cut sulphur dioxide,” says 
Richard Sandor, one of the 
fathers of the Chicago sulphur 
dioxide market. “It’s time to 
move the environment out of the 
green fuzzy area of saving dol- 
phins." 
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Gold’s lack of lustre 
is unlikely to be more 
than just a passing phase 


From MrA-E. Brown. 

Sir, The recent decision of 
some governments to unload 
their gold bullion reserves should 
be seen for what It is - a cos- 
metic axercise to meet the Maas- 
tricht budgetary criteria. It is an 
undesirable move since it by- 
passes the intention of Maas- 
tricht to assure long-term budget- 
ary discipline. And it is another 
blow to the role of gold in inter- 
national finance. 

However, it is quite premature 
to rule out an important and, pos- 
sibly. once again, predominant 
role For gold. The lessons of 3,000 
years of history should not be jet- 
tisoned. For most of civilisation's 
history there was a single cur- 
rency - it was silver. However, 
gold played a role from the earli- 
est times. It took over the main 
role with the discovery of large 
deposits in the 19th century*. In 
the early years of this century 
gold coins circulated in most of 
the world. Paper money was con- 
vertible to gold on demand My 
father, before the first world war, 
travelled internationally with 
gold sovereigns in his pocket 
National currencies were linked 
to gold. 

There was a single world cur- 
rency called by different names. 

A US dollar was defined as 23.22 
grains of pure gold. A British 
pound was defined as 113 grains 
of pure gold. The gold standard 
functioned throughout the world. 
It provided an automatic adjust- 
ment system, preventing coun- 
tries from r unning large and per- 
sistent deficits or surpluses. The 


Investors are still victims 
of inequitable equity 


fiscal discipline which it imposed 
on governments proved too harsh 
in the great depression of the 
1930s and the gold standard was 
abandoned. 

None of the attempts to replace 
it by International agreement in 
the 50 years since the second 
world war has proved satisfac- 
tory. They have all been domi- 
nated by a US policy consistently, 
aimed at replacing gold by the 
US dollar. The dollar, after all. Is 
just another national currency 
subject to government manipula- 
tion. There were crises in the 
1960s and a noted upheaval in 
1971 when President Nixon 
suspended the US undertaking to 
convert dollars Into gold (estab- 
lished in 1934). The dollar was 
devalued by 10 per cent The dol- 
lar was devalued a second time 
in February 1973 by a further 10 
percent 

The US is. for the time being, 
the only superpower. It has a 
commanding position in all 
aspects of world affairs, and it is 
natural that it will seek to profit 
from its situation. 

We should bear in mind that 
the dollar is unlikely to be for- 
ever almighty. Gold is incorrupt- 
ible and its loss of lustre is likely 
to be a passing phase. Do we 
really want the Euro to be tied to 
the dollar? 

A.E.Brawn, 

Calle el Sol 6, ApLl, 

Puerto Santiago, 

38683, Los Gigantes, 

P0B0X27, 

Tenerife, Spain i 


From Mr Roddy Or. 

Sir, Tbe London Stock 
Exchange was beginning to look 
as if it had carried itself competi- 
tively Into the 20th century with 
just two years to go when 
another anachronism showed 
itself, suggesting that the system 
has still to be fully purged. 

- When a broker acting on behalf 
of an acquisitive corporate client 
goes into the market to buy a 
percentage of a target company, 
is it right that its clients can be 
allowed to take priority over 
other willing sellers? Irrespective 
of their responding more quickly 
to the bid and being prepared to 
pay a commission to the broke: 
for a risk-free trade, non-clients 
are held at the back of the queue 
and are only called upon if there 
remains a shortfaJL 

Tbe broker's "clients" are thus 
able to receive cash for their 


stock many weeks before others, 
who must wait for the offer to go 
unconditional and a subsequent 
cheque in the post. The interest 
benefit can equate to £100 or bo 
for a private shareholder and up 
to a six figure sum for an Institu- 
tional investor. This is not an 
open market, level playing field, 
call It what you like. I would call 
it Inequitable equity. 

In a week when the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry has 
published its report into the 
Guinness bid for Distillers, 11 
years after the event it is a sorry 
indictment on the same process 
whereby curried favour contin- 
ues to play its role on the take- 
over stage. 

Roddy Orr, 

Dame Alice Farm, 

Watiington, 

Oxfordshire, UK 


Overcapacity also a threat 


From Mr Stephen Goddard. 

Sir, Your leader “A threat to 
the world” (November 20) does 
not go Ear enough. Resetting a 
number of countries from debt 
deflation addresses only one side 
of the balance sheet What it does 
not do is tackle the issue of over- 
capacity. which is at the heart of 
the problem. 

Overcapacity was already an 
issue before this crisis began, and 
is one of the principal reasons for 
the collapse of currencies. With 
demand now failing it is a grow- 
ing problem. Internationa l Mone- 
tary Fund-led packages will slow 
the fell in demand but prolong 


excess capacity. Capacity, or. 
prices, or both, will therefore 
have to decline significantly if - 
supply and demand are to be bet- 
ter balanced. 

In Japan there has been overca- 
pacity for years. It has been 
fjnflnrpH by the banks. Only 
because the banks are now run- 
ning out of money is the neces- 
sary shrinkage in capacity begin- 
ning. One wonders what it will 
take to reduce the imbalance 
elsewhere. 

Stephen Goddard, 
43BromfeldeRoad, 

London SW4 6PP, UK 
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COMMENT & ANALYSIS 




M avericks are a 
rare breed In 
Japan. But 
Akio Mikuni. 
58, is one whose time has 
come. 

Twenty years ago. he took 
the very brave step of leav- 
ing the comfort of a lifetime 
job with Nomura Securities 
to found the country's only 
independent credit rating 
agency. 

“1 had been to America 
and seen what power the 
capital markets had there." 
explains the mild-mannered 
businessman, who speaks 
rapid, broken English and 
wears a mischievous smile. 
“I thought one day Japan 
would catch up with the US 
and need rating analysis.” 

This week he was vindi- 
cated. The collapse of Yam- 
aicbl Securities, Japan’s 
fourth largest broker, has 
put the markets on a roller- 
coaster ride, as investors 
apply western logic to their 
evaluation of bank and brok- 
ing shares. This in turn has 
left investors scrambling for 
credit rating advice, as they 
cppe with the unprecedented 
power that capital markets 
are wielding in Japan. 

‘All this took much, much 
longer than 1 expected." con- 
fesses Mr Mikuni. whose 
business is booming. “What 
it means is that Japanese 
markets are becoming easier 
for western investors to 
understand - it is becoming 


Man in the News • Akio Mikuni 

Credit where it's due 

One man’s foresight is now paying off, writes Gillian Tett 


more like the US." Mr Mik- 
uni himself is only a hidden, - 
bit-part player in this 
change. But his tale cuts to 
the heart of the turmoil grip- 
ping the country. 

When he founded his com- 
pany in 1975, the concept of 
credit risk was almost 
unknown. Confidence in the 
quality of creditors lay not 
in western-style factors such 
as balance sheet perfor- 
mance or debt levels, but in 
traditional corporate loyal- 
ties that tied banks closely 
to their industrial clients. 

Banks always bailed out 
customers. Manufacturers 
did not ask questions about 
their banks' accounts. Cor- ' 
porate allies worked 
together to maintain share 
prices. Credit rating was 
barely needed. 

And there was another 
problem: Japan did not have 
consolidated business 
accounts. It was only when 
these were introduced In the 
1980s that Mr Mikuni finally 
pushed ahead with the 
dream he had long nurtured, 
and started offering proper 
credit ratings to clients. 


Initially, business strug- 
gled. Right from the start, 
Mr MlkunJ was one of the 
rare voices in Japan who 
warned that the system sup- 
porting the growth ip profits 
was unsustainable: by the 
early 1990s be was bewailing 
the huge levels of bad debts. 
In the heady bubble era, 
Japanese companies and 
investors did not want to 
bear such maverick gloom. 
Tngtwari- most relied on the 
half dozen official Japanese 
credit rating agencies that 
exist These are effectively 
controlled by the govern- 
ment and uniformly upbeat 
in tone. 

However, this week's 
events have shown the 
mood is now changing 
quickly. Yamaichi's down- 
fell, for example, was partly 
triggered by the derision by 
Moody's, the US' ratings 
agency, to downgrade the 
broker’s debt to yunkbond 
status. Standard & Poor's, 
another US group, also 
downgraded Yasuda Trust 
Bank this week to junk bond 
status - prompting a flood 
of customer withdrawals 


and a share price plunge. 

Mr Mikuni - who unlike 
the US groups does not 
openly publish his ratings — 
says these changes are 
rooted in a longer shift As 
the Japanese economy has 
slumped in recent years, the 
old corporate system has 
been slowly unravelling, he 
argues. Japanese banks, 
weighed down with bad 
debts, have become warier 
of supporting their clients at 
any cost This in turn has 
strained corporate loyalties, 
as companies have begun to 
tbink the previously 
un thinka ble - their credi- 
tors, customers or partners 
oouJd fail. . 

The shift, like many in 
Japan, has been hard to spot 
because it Is so slow. But 
one sign Is stockmarket 
behaviour. "There has been 
a new polarisation in shar e 
prices. It used to be the case 
that all the companies in 
one sector moved together. 
It is not now," he says. 

Another sign of change is 
Mr Mikuni ’s business. He 
used to publish his confiden- 
tial research only in 


English, because his .main 
clients were foreign inves- 
tors. Two years ago he 
started to produce it in Japa- 
nese as well, as a host of 
smaller Japanese compa- 
nies, such as credit unions, 
began demanding his advice. 
Japanese clients now out- 
number non -Japanese for 
the first time. 

These shifts are a victory 
for one unlikely cause: wom- 
en’s emanc ipation. When Mr 
Mikuni ’s operation was 
struggling in the 1980s, well- 
qualified men generally 
turned up their nose at 
working for a company out- 
side Japan’s traditional cor- 
porate system. Conse- 
quently, he hired bright 
women - who were excluded 
from the male-dominated 
business world. 

But he then found that 
since they, like him, were 
‘'outsiders", they had a more 
independent judgment. 
"Many men are reluctant to 
criticise well-known Japa- 
nese corporate names. 
Women, t h ou g h, don’t mind 
giving low ratings." 

The shift has also served 


Mr Mikuni well. Client num- 
bers are a fiercely guarded 
secret, but are rising fasti 
Mr Mikuni now operates 
from a smart office in the 
Kamiyacho business area in 
Tokyo, with two dozen staff. 
Though foreign rating agen- 
cies are building up tbeir 
operations, so far no other 
independent Japanese rivals 
exist 

Mr Mikuni forecasts that 
in the coming years 300 pub- 
lic companies - or 10 per 
cent of the total - will fail or 
be taken over, including a 
dozen banks. In the long 
term, he argues, the change 
is healthy: "All this is mak- 
ing managers much more 
aware of things like profit" 

In the immediate term, 
times are tense. "What is so 
unfortunate is that the Japa- 
nese government has not 
been prepared for the 
changes. We do not have the 
legal and accounting prac- 
tices for it," he says. 

“I really hope they eventu- 
ally get used to handling it 
and that public confidence 
comes back." 

Mr Mikuni smiles. This 
time last year he wrote pro- 
phetically in a paper that 
"the worst for the financial 
system is yet to come". 

“I want to be modest, but 
we have been warning this 
would happen for a long 
time," he says - and then 
apologises because he has to 
dash off. 



A wounded tiger 
reluctant to 
change its stripes 

John Burton explains the cultural barriers to 
economic reform in crisis-tom South Korea 


M iddle-aged 
people gather 
daily at the 
Toson Buddhist 
temple in Seoul’s mountain- 
ous northern fringe and pray 
for economic salvation 
before a portrait of the late 
Park Chung-hee. the military 
strongman who created 
South Korea’s modern indus- 
trial state nearly 40 years 
ago. 

A sense of foreboding per- 
vades the country after the 
world’s llth largest econ- 
omy, buffeted by debt implo- 
sion and a foreign exchange 
crisis, set aside its national 
pride and appealed to the 
International Monetary 
Fund for a large bail-out of 
at least $20bn. 

Koreans are responding 
with a mixture of shock, 
anger and humiliation at the 
swift downfall of Asia's once 
most robust "tiger" economy 
only a year after it joined, 
the Organisation for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and 
Development, the elite club 
of rich nations. 

Although bewildered by 
the sudden turn of events. 
South Korea’s homogenous 
population is revealing its 
innate capacity to unite for 
the good of "uri Tiara" four 
country) in times of trouble. 

Boxes have been installed 
on Seoul streets to collect US 
coins to help bolster 
depleted foreign exchange 
reserves. The evening news 
on the state-run television 


channel approvingly records 
scenes of citizens handing 
over US dollars to banks. 

The response of the public 
and the authorities to the 
financial crisis, however, 
seems sadly wanting given 
the enormity of the prob- 
lems. What worries foreign 
observers is how Koreans, 
grown accustomed to high 
growth and rapidly rising 
living standards, will 
respond to a sudden dashing 
of expectations, . "Koreans 
are still living in a surreal 
world. They don’t under- 
stand how their lives are 
about to be radically 
changed." says one western 
diplomat 

While Korean officials 
believe present woes are 
only a temporary hiccup on 
the road to prosperity, for- 
eign investors see a nation 
that must undergo painful 
restructuring of its 
command-style economy if it 
is to remain competitive. 

Implementing any reforms 
mandated by the IMF will 
not be easy as its officials 
confront political inertia, 
bureaucratic resistance, 
nationalist hostility and 
social suspicion in what 
amounts to a struggle 
between South Korea and 
the global economy. 

Korea has always been a 
conservative nation unable 
to deal easily with change 
and ‘it will need a cultural 
revolution to survive", says 
a US investment banker. 


South Korea's leading dis- 
sident trade union complains 
that the IMF rescue amounts 
to "foreign interference in 
the economy", while many 
Koreans still regard foreign 
investment as economic 
exploitation. 

Moreover, public attitudes 
are suspicious about market 
reforms because they could 
widen the gap between the 
rich and poor. This reflects a 
robust egalitarian ethic in 
, Korean, popular culture. 
Fears are reinforced by fore- 
casts from economists who 
expect the unemployment 
rate to triple to 9 per cent as 
inefficient companies are 
weeded out 

Doubts persist as to 
whether politicians have the 
courage to carry out deep 
reforms. Financial and 
industrial restructuring 
would probably cause a tem- 
porary, but severe, economic 
slowdown that any govern- 
ment would prefer to avoid. 
The issue is likely to be left 
to a new administration that 
will take power after the 
presidential election on 
December 18. 

It is easy to see why many 
Koreans view economic lib- 
eralisation as more a threat 
than an opportunity. 
Instead, more admirers will 
trek to Toson temple on a | 
growing nostalgia boom for , 
Park Chung-hee and his stat- 
ist economic model as the ! 
solution to South Korea's i 
problems. I 


From free-for-all to fees-for-all 

Antony Thomcroft looks at financial problems facing top UK museums 
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Case in point the British Museum’s trustees will consider an admission charge when they meet on Saturday am ? 


N ext Saturday, the 
trustees of the 
British Museum 
meet for one of 
the most momentous discus- 
sions in the institution's 245- 
year history. Dominating the 
agenda is one issue: introdu- 
cing an admissions charge. 

With debts of more than 
£2m and rising, and little 
likelihood of a substantial 
increase in the museum's 
annual grant director Rob- 
ert Anderson sees no alter- 
native. Even if pitched at a 
modest sum - and taking 
into account the inevitable 
I exemptions - charges could 
bring in more than £l0m a 
year. The feet that most of 
the 6.7m people who visit the 
museum annually are for- 
eign tourists - who expect to 
pay anyway - makes the 
measure easier to defend. 

Trustees opposed to end- 
ing free admission are likely 
to argue that charges, as 
well as being morally dubi- 
ous, would not bring a pure 
net financial .gain. 

Employing extra staff to 
man the barriers could 
increase operational 
expenses by up to £2m a 
year, while an expected 40 
per cent fall-off in admis- 
sions would badly dent 
income from catering and 
the museum bookshop. 

They are swimming 
against the tide. The trust- 
ees of many museums - who 
have seen the government 
grant to national museums 
and galleries fell £31 .5m in 
real terms over the past five 
years - have already 
grasped the nettle. This year 
the Merseyside Museums 
and the Royal Museums of 
Scotland introduced entry 
fees. 

Museums' problems are 
compounded by the rules of 
the national lottery, funding 


from which can only go 
towards capital projects. 

This has led to the star- 
tling paradox in which UK 
museums have gone on a 
£300m capital spending spree 
over the past two years, 
while many of their galleries 
have been dosed and staff 
vacancies have been left 
unfilled. 

For Chris Smith, the cul- 
ture secretary, the timing of 
the British Museum meeting 
could not have been worse. 

Two days before the 
museum's trustees meet, Mr 
Smith is expected to 
announce next year's subsi- 
dies for the arts, heritage 
and sports. But he is 
restricted by the Labour 
party’s commitment to stick 
to the previous govern- 
ment's spending targets and 
will only be able to give the 
British Museum a grant of 


£32. 92m, a tiny increase over 
the amount it received for 
the current year. 

There is a chance that a 
behind-the-scenes compro- 
mise will be cobbled 
together to ease the muse- 
um’s financial crisis. If not. 
the government will be 
accused of a spectacular 
U-turn. In February. Tony 
Blair, the prime minister, 
said plainly: "We are con- 
cerned about the introduc- 
tion of admissions charges in 
national museums." Several 
ministers have since echoed 
those sentiments, defending 
the principle of open access 
to the arts. 

To change tack now would 
be embarrassing indeed. But 
the government would find 
it hard to justify giving addi- 
tional money to the British 
Museum just when it Is pro- 
posing to squeeze spending 


on single mothers. The 
museum is not exactly a 
hard-up case. Although it 
lives a hand-to-mouth exis- 
tence in revenue terms, it is 
not short of rich friends. It 
has already secured £86m of 
the £97m it needs for its 
ambitious millennium proj- 
ect. which will restore its 
Great Court to its original 
glory - and further increase 
its visitor appeal. 

Mr Smith also knows chat, 
if he makes a special case of 
the British Museum, other 
important museums that 
maintain free access - such 
as the National Gallery, the 
National Portrait Gallery 
and the Tate - will expert 
similar treatment. 

There may be a solution. 
In the short term, a deal 
might be reached in the next 
few days imder which the 
government matches any 


savings that the museum 
makes. A critical consul- 
tants' report last year, which 
disclosed that the museum 
had raised its workforce by 
more than 40 per cent since 
1973, suggested it could be 
managed much more effi- 
ciently. 

By next year - when the 
lottery act will be amended 
to allow its revenue to be 
used more flexibly - a lon- 
ger-term solution may be 
found. The expectation is 
that some lottery money will 
be switched to fund endow- 
ments and the growing edu- 
cational work or museums. 

Moreover, the govern- 
ment's self-imposed spend- 
ing restraints will be lifted 
in a year, potentially freeing 
up more spending on the 
arts. If the British Museum 
can hold on that long, it may 
be let off the hook after all. 


Kidnapping maintains its hold 

lames Blitz on a furious public debate over Italy's most enduring crime 


foreigners 
k of Italy, it 
often the 
e vita that 
comes to mind. Italians 
themselves, however, have 
been seized by a macabre 
feature of national life in 
recent weeks: kidnapping. 

Stories about the forcible 
seizure of individuals - 
young, old and, more often 
than not. rich - have long 
been a running sore in Italy. 
Sometimes they command 
attention outside the coun- 
try, usually when they 
involve foreign victims - 
Paul Getty Junior, the heir 
to the oil dynasty, for exam- 
ple. or Rolf Schiid. the Brit- 
ish businessman. More often, 
they do not. 

Two recent cases, though, 
have shocked even Italians 
accustomed to long-running 
and frequently gruesome 
kidnapping stories. The rea- 
son is not just the lurid 
details surrounding the 
cases. What also commands 
attention is the background 
to the crimps and the events 
that followed them. 

In Italy, if a member of 
your family is kidnapped, 
your fami ly’s bank accounts 
and assets are frozen. The 
aim or the law. introduced in 
1991, is to snuff out kidnap- 
ping by making it illegal - 
indeed impossible - fur the 


family to pay a ransom; 
Since the law was passed, 
the number of reported kid- 
napping cases has indeed 
fallen, according to interior 
ministry figures. 

The two kidnap stories at 
the centre of public atten- 
tion. however, have revealed 
the growing deficiencies of 
this law. 

The first case involves Sil- 
via Metis. 28, a cheerful- 
looking single parent and 
volleyball fanatic. She is the 
daughter of a moderately 
well-off businessman and 
was kidnapped in Sardinia 
last February. That itself 
cotnes as no great surprise. 

Sardinian bandid from 
rural i mm unities have run 
family kidnapping busi- 
nesses stretching back 
decades to the time when 
they kidnapped sheep and 
had not yet hit on the idea of 
laying traps for real people. 
Tracking these assailants 
down - they operate in Sar- 
dinia and lower Tuscany - is 
a daunting task for the Ital- 
ian police. Many Sardinians, 
with their network of friends 
and allies, have taken the 
vow of omerfd (silence) 
never to betray the vi ll a in s 
to the police- And even if the 
authorities find the hideout, 
the rescue operation can 
often be amateur in the 
extreme. 


Hence, for more than six 
months Ms Metis's father 
was in agony, unable to gain 
access to his own bank 
account to start paying the 
L2.4bn (£800,000) ransom 
demand. 

Then one day, a local 
newspaper editor. Nikki 
Grauso, came forward and 
pledged that be would pay 
the ransom himself. Mr 
Grauzo has an appetite for 
publicity (he wants a politi- 
cal career), but was courting 
five years in prison if he was 
caught paying the ransom. 
He paid up and got the girl 
released. 

Ten days ago, in an 
unprecedented show of defi- 
ance of the law, he publicly 
admitted to having paid the 
cash as “a human gesture". 
His action produced a ware 
of public sympathy. This 
week, however, magistrates 
initiated proceedings against 
him for breaking the law, 
triggering a storm of protest 
in the Italian press. 

The second case involves a 
61-year-old textile business- 
man, Giuseppe Soffiantini. 
He was kidnapped in Brescia 
last June and has still not 
been found. 

His family has suffered 
greater agony. Like Mr 
Melis. they too found that 
their assets were frozen 
immediately after the kid- 



nap- But a month ago they 
secretly pulled together a 
ransom with the help of 
friends and bad an emissary 
deliver it to the kidnappers' 
hideout 

However, the Italian 
police, unbeknown to the 
family, secretly intercepted 
the ransom payment and 
themselves took it to the 
hideout as part of an elabo- 
rate attempt to entrap and 
arrest the culprits. 

T he police even 
called in television 
cameras to record 
the final moments 
of the operation. 

Unfortunately, the kidnap- 
pers got wind of the trick 

when news of it slipped out 
a TV chat show, shot one of 
the officers dead and 
escaped. 

Boosted by considerable 
public sympathy, the Sof- 
fiantini family this week 
showed its contempt for the 
law. They broadcast a 
nationwide television mes- 
sage to the kidnappers stat- 
ing that most of the ransom 
- Lllbn in dollar notes - 
was "ready and available". 

Can the law against ran- 
som payments possibly sur- 
vive these events? Italy's 
interior ministry continues 
to insist it is a good and 
effective piece of legislation. 


"In 1990, before the law 
came in, there were around 
70 kidnap cases a year in 
Italy." says Carmine Valenti, 
the ministry's spokesman. 
“Now we are having to deal 
with only a handful a year. 
It is painful to operate this 
law but it is a deterrent." 

Others believe the legisla- 
tion has had no effect, or 
even that it might have 
made matters worse. They 
argue that different factors, 
such as the switch by Sar- 
dinian gangs to the more 
lucrative drug trafficking 
business, have reduced the 
level of kidnapping. Still oth- 
ers say that the drop In 
reported kidnappings is mis- 
leading. In order to avoid 

having their assets frozen, 
many families, they claim, 
no longer tell the authorities 
when one of their members 
is kidnapped. 

And as a leading figure in 
Italy’s Green party said this 
week, the 1991 law is also 
arbitrary and discrimina- 
tory. “The people with rich 
connections get their loved 
one saved and the ones with- 
out rich connections don't" 
The reason, some suspect is 
that the rich either salt 
away prospective ransom 
money outside Italy or cre- 
ate informal networks by 
which one family will pay 
another's ransom demand. 



Free at last: Silvia Metis celebrating the end of her ordeal in Sardinia earlier this month ap 


The law may have had 
some effect But the public 
agony that the victims' fami- 
lies must endure as a result 
of the law becomes too much 
to bear for tbe Italian public 
after a while. 


And in the end, there 
seems to be increasing 
acceptance that the culture 
of kidnapping will only be 
destroyed by a vigorous 
picking apart of the net- 
works surrounding the vil- 


lains. As one commentator 
put it this week: "T he police 
need to keep asking them- 
selves why there are so 
many sheep farmers driving 
around Sardinia and Lower 
Tuscany in Ferraris." 
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MARKETS REPORT 


By Susanna Voyte 

Oil prices remained mainly 
Static yesterday in spite of 
apprehension over a rise in 
output levels from the mem- 
bers of the Organisation of 
Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries and uncertainty over 
Iraqi exports. 

Analysts said the market 
was very quiet, with traders 
too nervous to commit them- 
selves to large positions and 
the US markets closed for 
the long Thanksgiving holi- 
day weekend. 

The price of Brent blend 
for January delivery on Lon- 
don's International Petro- 
leum Exchange stayed 
around Thursday's closing 
level or $18.76 a barrel for 
most of the day. However, it 
rose to $18.93 in late trading 
after some buying to cover 
their short positions - hav- 
ing sold oil which they did 
not own and in effect betting 
on the price falling. 

“The market is illiquid 
and even a small amount of 
buying or selling can spike 
or dip prices at the 
moment. " said one trader. 
'Though sentiment Is ner- 
vously bearish due to Opec." 

Opec ministers, meeting in 
the Indonesian capital Jak- 
arta, will discuss 1998 pro- 
duction quotas today. 

The gold price recovered 
slightly in London - with 
the second day of the 
Thanksgiving holiday giving 
the market some breathing 
space from its slump to a 
12V*-year low on Wednesday. 
Analysts blamed US Invest- 
ment funds intent on driving 
down the price. 

Gold was ‘‘fixed" in the 
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afternoon at $296.80 a troy 
ounce, up from a fix of $296 
on Thursday afternoon. 

Dealers said the market 
was very quiet, with atten- 
tion focused on what would 
happen on Monday. “There 
was a little bit of physical 
demand In the first hour of 
so of the morning." said one. 
“I think the range [on Mon- 
day] is going to be $294 to 
*297." 

Trading on the London 
Metal Exchange was also 
subdued by Thanksgiving, 
with prices softer on end-of- 
the-week book squaring in 
non-existent volumes. 

While some traders said 
they expected the market to 
pick up next week, others 
said it could quieten further 
in the run up to Christmas. 

Copper fell $8 to close at 
$1,876 a tonne in spite of a 
surprise fall in stocks 
announced in the morning. 
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■ ZINC, special high grade (S per tome) 

Close 

1140-41 

1163-64 

Prevtous 

1151-52 

1175-76 

HighAow 


1185/1180 

AM Official 

1147-48 

11735-74 

Kerb dose 


1160-61 

Open are 

86.736 


Total drily turnover 

IB. 875 


■ COPPHb grade A (S per tonne) 

Close 

1853-54 

1879-80 

Previous 

16BX5-6&6 

1891-93 

Hlgh/tow 


1801/1 are 

AM Official 

1860.5-61 

1888-89 

Kerb close 


1075-76 

Open tab 

160,853 


rota dafy turnover 

36.575 



ore 

29X9 

- 301.0 

295.1 37507 14826 

JM 

8130 

-050 

8155 

8130 

75 

1.749 

Ore 

968 

JM 

297 JS 

- 3105 

3105 

4 11 

Hri 

8X35 

-055 

8355 

8X50 

78 

XOOZ 

Hr 

'1022 

m 

2886 

- 3025 

2978 43587 9M54 

Hay 

8525 

-055 

8575 

8573 

322 

2533 

nqr 

1042 

Apr 

3005 

- 3037 

2995 

1.757 10,894 

Jri 

8730 

-050 

8755 

8730 

15 

296 

Jri 

1060 

Jm 

302.5 

- 3038 

3018 

699 11563 

Sap 


-070 

•- 

- 


- 

SM 

1078 

Aag 

3048 

- 305.8 

3017 

47 4506 

Triri 





ESI 

7588 

Dk 

1092 


Trial 

■ PLATINUM NYMEX (50 Troy oz.; $/tray ox) 

Jan 3633 - 3840 37X0 2704 10.608 

Apr 379.9 - 3308 374.0 44? 2^41 

Jd 376.9 - 37X0 37X0 10 102 

ToH 1106 tUSI 

■ PALLADIUM NYMEX (100 Tray at; Vtroy azj 


Dec 

20830 

- 209.00 20X00 

917 

001 

Her 

207.30 

- 20^20 20630 

849' 

1317 

Jm 

294.00 

- 20480 20X50 

- 

118 

Sap 

201.00 

- 

- 

2 

Trial 



1,788 

40 

■ SILVER COMEX (5,000 Tiny oli OnbAroy azj 

Ore 

522.1 

- 5243 515315788 

9,433 

Jan 

52X3 

- fan n «mn 

1 

35 

Bar 

5298 

- 5315 5225 25381 6X014 

•tot 

5333 

- 5343 5253 

947 

5J8B 

Jri 

53X3 

- 5305 5273 

405 

5,161 

Sap 

537 J 

- 537.0 9373 

150 

782 

Trial 



49,182 94)257 


WWW II WtCAT C8T (BJOObu win; eattaKOb bwhri) 

Dec 341.75 4X50 34X00 338.00 16*48 1X204 

Mar 357.73 +1.75 338*0 364*0 24,451 51*82 

■by 36X50 +X0D 36X25 36X00 2.154 1(1066 

M 37025 +1H0 371 JO 367.00 1552 16,653 

Sap 37X50 +1.00 3782Q 375.00 43 386 

DM 36450 +-Z5D 38520 384*0 S 3598 

1H 4UB0 8Z^2Z 

W HP 1 ** 1 CBT faOOO Hu min; ceasfflBfo bushel) 

DM Z7150 -1X5 273.25 270.75 <4*63 51.830 
nr 280.75 -1.79 28275 26025 42808172^70 
Hey 287 JO -1*0 28X00 296.75 1813 40018 

Jd 29100 -1-00 25230 29X50 4*90 51,771 

Sep 26X00 -0X5 287 JO 28X00 73 5,142 

DK 266X5 - 28X00 28X25 1,212 30*4(1 

Triri 87,186 384*87 

■ BARLEY UFffipM tomes; £ par tonne) 


SOFTS 

■ COCOA UFFE {10 tonnes: £/tonori 

Sett Day* . . <*** 

Mgtt lew Wri u 

-6 886 884 7,776 19.747 

—3 1025 1019 1179 64/71 
-2 1044 1038 B»24.1» 
-1 1083 1058 331 11** 
-2 1078 1074 25 19.04 

-3 1096 1090 112 23.176 
18^2819X70 

» COCOA CSCE 00 tonnaO; i/tonnag) _ 

Pm 


DSC 

M 

W 

m 

to i 
0c( 
Triri 


1552 

nr ' 1582 

nr uni 

Jri 1632 

Sep 1650 

0k 162V 

Triri 


1555 1540 
1584 1571 3*68 ■ 
1612 .1600 830 
1630 1624 110 
1651 1651 59 

IBB 18 82 31 

UN 


ENERGY 

■ CRUDE OIL NYMEX (1,000 barrels. Sftraret) 


■ LME AM Official E/5 rata: 1.0773 
USE Cloring C/S rate: 1.6806 


Spot 16889 3 bAc 10821 1 


: 157S49ribc 18881 


■ HIGH GRAPE COPP131 (COMEX) 

Sell Day's 


WEEKLY PRICE CHANGES 

Latest 



price cl 

«n hw> 

Lnr Vri M 

Dee 

8435 

- 8530 

BX5Q 11364 1X774 

JM 

8430 

- 8530 

8X50 1758 2,419 

feb 

8535 

- 8500 

8510 93 1JB5B 

Mm 

8835 

- 8830 

8530 10364 28325 

AM 

8X55 

- 86-10 

8510 34 1/451 

Haj 

88.70 

- 8730 

8670 139 4.466 

Triri 



23,731 083*1 

PRECIOUS METALS 

■ LONDON BULLION MARKET 
(Prices supplied by N M Rothachld) 



Srit 

Da Y* 


OPM 


price change HHM 

Low 

Vol tat 

Jfrn 

1515 

- 7572 

1836 25,502 108k 

Fefa 

1935 

- 1938 

1970 13398 51367 

■ter 

1547 

- 1938 

1530 

7350 25401 

Apr 

1555 

- 2001 

1547 

3779 18345 

H>V 

15SB 

- 1932 

1550 

1384 193*8 

Jun 

1599 

- 1505 

1935 

3773 26808 

Total 




56360386371 

■ CRUDE OIL IPE (S/berreQ 



SWt 

Day's 


0pm 


price dMige Mgb 

Low 

w tat 

Jm 

1504 

+0.18 1835 

1668 11376 58368 

to 

18.31 

+022 1531 

7565 

S3S2 567W 

Bar 

1585 

+021 1838 

1661 

425 15,737 

Apr 

1679 

+020 1573 

1573 

245 8,458 

Hay 

1573 

+519 1830 

1660 

10 7346 

Jm 

1668 

+518 1556 

1541 

911 12327 

Total 




13308 174320 

■ HEATING 05. HYH0I (42300 16 Bate; cflJS pdh) 


Sett 

Days 


Opan 


price dbmge H& 

Low 

Vri tat 

JM 

5429 

- 5525 

5470 13357 43,125 

Fob 

5439 

- 56-45 

5430 

2^7 19354 

Uter 

5471 

- 56.10 

5X00 

1717 1X245 

Apr 

5331 

- 5530 

54.00 

447 5539 

Hat 

52.86 

- 5470 

yi nn 

280 4367 

Jm 

52.56 

- 53.70 

5230 

268 3303 

Tobd 




37,777121364 

■ GAS OIL FE (Maine) 




Sett 

Bart 


Opan 


price ttmagt tagfr 

Low 

Vri tat 

Dk 

i ri.n 

- 172.00 17030 

4.731 1ft448 

Jm 

171.75 

+525 17230 17075 

5322 19359 

Feb 

17175 

+575 171.75 17075 

1398 15715 

Mar 

170.75 

+575 17550 16930 

752 9778 

Apr 

18525 

+575 169.00 16875 

566 4706 

May 

1E525 

+130 16630 16775 

147 2334 


JM 

7675 

-075 

76.73 

7625 

57 510 

Her 

7675 

-635 

7975 

7675 

57 1317 

■*y 

HIM 

-035 

- 

- 

20 

Sap 

6175 

-030 


- 

6 

Triri 





114 130 

■ SOYABEANS CBT (5/DODba rah; caeMOfr brief 

JM 

71875 

-X0Q 72930 71730 21397 68737 

Hre- 

721.00 

-675 73230 72030 

5.731 27.489 

May 

724.75 

-375 73600 72430 

2303 21,116 

Jri 

72650 

-425 737.00 72600 

2350 22734 

am 

72030 

-475 73030 72330 

236 172? 

Sap 

70030 

-230 70530 70630 

2 54 

Trial 





4X801 149,151 

■ SOYABEAN OIL CBT (GOTOObs cente/b) 

DH 

25/47 

+071 

2X48 

2531 

6480 10313 

Jan 

2579 

+070 

2530 

2535 11.737 48,176 

Mar 

2610 

+070 

2610 

2S34 

5728 337*0 

May 

2622 

+0.15 

2615 

2535 

1392 13,179 

Jri 

2617 

+0.10 


2613 

309 11711 

/toft 

2602 

+035 

2670 

20.15 

83 1359 

Tetri 





26299 119,637 

■ SOYABEAN MsAL CST (100 tons; S/ton) 

Dec 

rm« 

-03 

2413 

2360 

6779 17350 

Jan 

2264 

-17 

Mia 

27Hd 

8398 373*2 

Mm 

2223 

-17 

227.4 

2213 

5356 34.478 

Hay 

2173 

-23 

2233 

2183 

2371 19345 

Jri 

2173 

-64 

2223 

2183 

886 13382 

am 

217 JS 

-23 

2223 

2193 

SS 3738 

Triri 





26890126227 


■ COCOA (ICCO} (SOffsftpnnp) 

dev 27 Me* Pl *L® lf 

My rtfc 1 ^ Z3JS 

■ CQffgi UFFE (5 tonnes; Stoma) 

+3 1685 1043 91 1® 

+33 1673 1635 1.834 1X995 

+28 1660 1639 1.043 1X664 

+26 1845 1828 163 XA57 

Jri 1660 +24 1845 1624 18 f* 95 

■Sap 
Tew 


1872 

1672 

1857 

1852 

I860 

1655 


+24 1527 16Z7 - 420 

X518 3X821 


Stf ““’Iriae Lew W* “ 

W “ ^L, W7 100 CC* 2X677 

87J00 -ilSJSSiSrS 
72JSQ +025 72- 3 '5 M rtf 12344 

70.73+0*25 ™2o - 1 *2 

an 71500 +airs 72.600 ftB9 %MJM 

^EANHO 

B iaB-0W JJJJ 17.0 « 

«a J7S -° D S Sr«S 5? «* 

»-*«£ 57800 5T«» m x*» 

S'sSS SS 51 1 .W 

6000 -O.02S 84 5® < 2!3 

6^200+0025 62200 *,*9 


“ SS £*££» if 

Z SS-«£555 3 

M S«» »■" ,1 

Trial 

LONDON TRADED OPVWS 

Strfloe priM $ tOlHW 



16130 

- 16230 15830 

375 

1785 

MW 

15S35 

- 15730 15035 4344 1X705 


14935 

-15030 14530 

305 

X1B9 


14X30 

- I447S 141.00 

156 

2776 


13675 

- 13975 13975 

34 

1.147 


13530 

- 13X00 13330 

33 

883 

Total 



4371 72.79* 

■ COFFEE 0CO) (US centa/pound) 




ri ALUMINUM 

(99.796) LME 
1500 


1500 

0/3 


pec Mar IK 
rva 


1700. 


tVu 


Mo* Z7 

Corap. rioy — 
UdHyoei&eB 


. nA: 
. r/c 


121.45 

119.32 


■ COPPER 
(Grade A) LME 

1600 

1800 

3000 

■ COFFEE UFFE 

1550 

1800 88 


■ WHITE SUGAR UFFE (50 tanmwS/taw) 


Dec Mar Dec M* 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

jai Iter Jan Mar 

131 153 9 « 

121 16 64 

95 33 88 


Ua 

3117 

+07 

3117 

3100 

457 2X166 

Mm 

3165 

+03 

3165 

3160 

25 4708 


3193 

+08 

3169 

3167 

2* 4.012 

Oct 

3143 

+1.1 

314.6 

3143 

15 3709 

Dm 

31X3 

-07 


- 

- 1*2 

TUri 





521 34702 

■ SUGAR 11" CSCE (112300018: oenta/fos) 


1600 “ „ „ 

■ COCOA UFFE Mar May Mar May 

S ;5 S S S 

Sr: ::::: ::: * » 60 “ 

. BRENT CRUDE _ ^ ^ ^ 

lPt 


■ POTATOES UFFE CO tonnea; e per toma) 


Mar 

966 

-1/4 

- 

- 

Apr 

1261 

—13 1260 1260 

37 

1,104 

May 

1361 

-1 A 

- 

22 

Jm 

1461 

-1 A 

- 

- 

Iter 

Total 

603 

-1/4 

a 

3 

1,143 


HMk 

12.15 X060 30864 
11.07 1A96 24,894 
11J8 568 2X181 
1157 70 CLOTS 

11,52 11 903 

1X802 UOBia 

■ COTTOH NYCE PftQOOjDri centn^bd) 


Mm 

1274 

- 1X27 

Hay 

1X18 

- 1220 

Jri 

1170 

- 1171 

Oct 

11.73 

- 11.73 

Iter 

1176 

- 1177 

May 

Total 

1172 

- 1173 


■ra Jan Feu Jan 

S= S : S si 

‘ 

LONDON SPOT MARKETS 

■ CRUDE OH- FOG (par PaneO ,or ~ 


■ H4H6HT (BIFreq UFFE (SIQflndnx point} 


tew 

1171 

-4 

1180 

1100 

4 

458 

Dm 

1245 

+5 

1240 

1225 

33 

294 

Jan 

1285 

- 

1280 

1280 

21 

696 

Apr 

1348 

-7 

1355 

1340 

23 

406 

Jri 

1200 

- 

1205 

1205 

15 

124 

Trial 

Cion 

Prav 



5 

aim 

BR 

1175 

1171 






Dee 

7078 

_ 

7670 

7073 

708 1.32* 


7673 

_ 

7175 

70.65 4,107 41.176 

May 

7X01 

_ 

7X40 

71.96 

902 1X054 

Jri 

7303 

_ 

7X50 

7370 

388 13425 

Oct 

7427 

_ 

7420 

7476 

23 960 

Dec 

7421 

_ 

7470 

7420 

115 13767 

Trial 





6222 887*4 

■ OHANGE JUICE NYCE (15JM**; eerts/BW) 

Jm 

7680 


060) 

7970 1216 2XB30 

Iter 

8X05 


8375 

8X30 1747 1X135 

May 

8615 

- 

8670 

8670 

155 3289 

Jri 

earn 

- 

8920 

8675 

82 1260 

sap 

9175 

- 

9X00 

9X00 

139 936 

Hm 

9X65 

- 

9600 


10 1.070 


□ubai 

Brent Blend (dated) 
Brent Blend (Jan) 
W.T.I. 


S17.88-8.02w 

S18.91-8.9S 

S18.96-9.02 

Sia.08-S.12w 


►0.075 

»Cuao 

►O.180 



$188-191 


Gas Ol 

Si 76-179 

*0.5 

Heavy Fuel 08 

$96-96 


Naphtha 

$185-106 


Jet fori 

$195-197 


Diesel 

$185-187 


■ NATURAL GAS (Pencc/thentl) 



Bacton (Dec) 13.90-14.00 +0.15 

Pmoleum Argos. TeL London fifirt) 359 97*? 


■ OTHER 


Triri 

■ NATURAL GAS PE (1,000 


1X800 
para per ton4 


£ equlv SFr ecpiv 


Change Year 
on week ago 


1997 — 

High Low 


Gold per troy oz. 

529685 

-630 

*371.45 

S369.G5 

$30X45 

Savor per tray oz 

312-OOp 

+175 

281 .00p 

330.1 Op 

253.30p 

Ahaniniuni 89.7% (cash) 

51583.5 

-160 

$15092 

*17872 

$1410 

Copper Grade A (cash) 

$16532 

-1.0 

$24765 

$2704 

S1854.5 

Lead (cash) 

$5322 

-1B7 

$87X5 

S7252 

$54X5 

Nickel (cash) 

$8095.0 

-32.0 

$6735 

S8220 

$6010 

Zinc SHG (cash) 

$11402 

-502 

$10460 

$17832 

$1044 

Tin (cash) 

$5820 

+135 

$8080 

$6050 

$5340 

Cocoa Futures Dec 

csss 

-12 

E869 

£1136 

£847 

CoSes Futures Now 

$1672 

+82 

$1336 

$2470 

$1232 

Sugar (LDP Raw) 

$29220 

+9.60 

$26470 

$311.00 

$26X00 

Barley Futures Jan 

£7675 


£9680 

£9650 

£7475 

Wheat Futures Jan 

ESI 20 


£8X15 

£10270 

£75.50 

Cotton Outlook A Index 

76.90c 

-070 

7825c 

8275c 

77.05c 

Wool (64s Super) 

3S9p 

- 

393p 

448p 

387p 

Oil (Brent Blend) 

$1600x 

+616 

$23,175 

$24.85 

$1695 


176.89 423-231 
176-53 423J26 


GoldfTroy oz) S price 
Cfoaa 29680-297.10 

Opening 2968028X90 

Morning fix 2365 

Afternoon fix 2968 

Day'S High 2968029720 

□ay's Low 296.1O2B6J0 

Previous dose 295.7529625 
Loco Ldn Mean Gold Lending Rates (Vs US3) 
1 month 3-88 6 months 397 


Jae 1X190+0040 - ZJEO 

M 1X550 +0 050 18850 1X550 25 

Triri 75 X32S 

■ NATURAL GAS NIMBI (10JD00 raoBkL: SbriliL) 



Satt 

Dart 



Open 


lake change BFgte 

Low 

Vri M 

JM 

X578 


2890 

2515 2X360 9X066 

Ml 

X487 

- 

2550 

2420 

6*04 25*48 

Mar 

X387 

- 

X40S 

2295 

220619787 

Apr 

2.210 

- 

X280 

2180 

1784 11,188 

May 

X18S 

- 

Z198 

2180 

332 8JB8 

JM 

X180 

- 

2193 

2160 

428 8778 

Trial 





axmaoxm 


PULP AND PAPER 

■ PULPEX OMLX (USS: 24 elr <ty tons) 

3rit Days Opn 

price cheeaa Up In W U 

Dm 51980 -280 52X00 51980 X 227 
Hn 54325 -480 54380 54X29 10 348 

Trial 23 730 


FUTURES DATA 

At Mums tJata supplied by CMS. 


Trial 


2835 448«3 


Aar ten unless orhanutM HnMd. p Ponceflig. o Otres k x Jan. 


2 months 

3 months 

SSwr Hx 
Spot 

3 months 
6 months 
1 yaar 
Gold Cohn 
Krugerrand 
Maple Leaf 
New Sovereign 


J. 86 12 months 480 


-3.86 


■ UNLEADED GASOLINE 
NVHEX won US gab; CUS gals) 


p/troy az. 

US eta uquAs. 


Satt 

Dart 



OpM 

31570 

31970 

529.75 

53370 


. price change Ngh 

LOW 

M tat 

32170 

53S75 

JM 

57.11 

— 

5640 

SB-Tyiijara 33725 

3287S 

54170 

Ml 

5738 

- 

58.45 

57.10 

3752 1X387 



Mar 

5773 

- 

5X80 

57.70 

1311 8,798 

S price 

£ equv. 

Apr 

8643 

_ 

6175 

8680 

618 7773 

297.5-2965 

177-178 

May 

8073 

- 

6135 

8175 

727 6727 

“ 

“ 

Jm 

5978 

_ 

6090 

5690 

422 4730 

70-73 

42-43 

TUri 





38718 89770 


WORLD BOND PRICES 


All quiet following Thanksgiving 


Spices from Man Rraducten 
The market for nutmegs rad mace wss 
firm itee to lack of supply from east Indon- 
esia. A decrease In production of between 
35 par cent and SO per oent b estimated, 
because of die rafavourable wetffw con- 
ditions and the genaraly poor concfidons of 
the trees. With Carry-over stocks non- 
existent, end the hetthat It* takas between 
six and nhe months lor e fruit to ripervlhe 
msikat to expected to stay high in the 
coming months. Grenada reports a normal 
production - but the comtry is arrarity 
withdrawn from the market. Prices for 
p fr nen to and cloves remained unchanged 


Spam 

■ NOTIONAL SPANISH BOND FUTURES (MffF) 


VOLUME DATA 

Open hterest and Volume data shown tor 
con l racte traded on COVEX NYMEX C8T. 
NYCE.CME. CSCE and IPE Crude CW are 
one day In raesrs. Vokama & Open Interest 
totals arts for a> traded months. 


INDICES 

■ Raotera (Baarr 1 a/9/31 = 100) 


Noe 28 

18Q2.7 


Nov 27 
18048 


month ego year ago 
18208 18658 


6.CBB Futnrea (Base: 1967 e 100) 

Nov 20 Nov 25 month ego year ago 

23588 oar; B9 - - 

8 osa spot (Base: 1970* 100) 


Nov 28 
n/a 


Nov 25 month ago year ago 
19137 211.46 21628 


Gold (per troy c&j* 

SRvar (per troy oz)* 

Platinum (per Iroy o=J 
Pafladiun (per tray o=J 

QOppoi 

Lead (US prod.) 

Tn (Kuala Lumpur) 

Tin (New York) 

Cattle (ttve wrighQ 
Steep fflvB weight) 

Pigs (Uve weighOt 
Lon. day sugar (raw) 

Lon. day sugar (wte) 

Barley (Eng. feed) 

Maize (US No3 Yellow) 

Wheat (US Dark North) 

Rubber (Dec)¥ 

Rubber (Jan)V 
Rubber (KL RSS Nol) 

Coconut 04 (PhQ§ 

Pa*n Oil (Mai ayj§ 

Copra (Phfl)§ 

Soyabeans (US) 

CWtoo CXrtfoofc’A' Index 
WooRope (64s Super) 

E par tome iWni Mteretaa ttned p pencMig. q cents/b. 
r iWgM/ka. m Material ranti/Vg 1 DacAlan. : Mw.Ua e . » 
Jan. fLcntan PhyacaL 5 OF Rown te n. f BiAon morVX 
Ooaa. * Qxnge an omL ISased on 3833 hand of pga 


$296.85 

+0.85 

528.00c 

+2.00 

$38*.00 

+2.00 

$204.50 

-2.00 

860c 


45.00C 


1657r 


271.5 


90.B0P 

-2.66- 

86.S5P 

-0.67" 

6570p 

-1.02" 

5292.50 


$302.50 

+0.10 

Unq 


£109.00 


Unq 


5X50p 


5X50p 


27B.5Z 

■as 

605 .Oy 


530.0iv 


$407.5 


187.0z 


7690c 

-070 

389p 



Earn 

■ ECU BOND FUTURES (MAT1F) ECU1 00,000 


GOVERNMENT BONDS 


By John Labate in New York 
and Edward Luce In London 

Both Europe and the US 
remained quiescent yester- 
day with most traders 
waiting for US and German 
economic data next week to 
give the market some direc- 
tion. 

Two new consumer-related 
data reports did little to 
move US Treasuries In a 


quiet session following the 
Thanksgiving Day holiday. 
By early afternoon the 30- 
year bond had lost £ at 
101 %, sending the yield 
lower at 6.039 per cent 

Shorter-term issues moved 
slightly lower, as the 10 -year 
note slid £ to lOiJi. yielding 
5.846 per cent, while the two- 
year note lost ^ at 99^«, 
yielding 5.742 per cent. 

“The (yield) curve flat- 
tened quite a bit, with the 
front-end weakening," said 


BENCHMARK GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Ken Fan, US government 
bond strategist at Paribas 
Capital Markets in New 
York. 

The spread between the 
two-year note and the 30- 
year bond had fallen to just 
under 30 basis points. 

Morning reports on per- 
sonal spending and income 
for October were released 
yesterday. Personal spending 
rose 0.5 per cent, while per- 
sonal income was 0.5 per 
cent higher as well. 

US INTEREST RATES 


In the UK, pit futures 
made some gains but on 
very low volumes. 

The March contract closed 
S higher at 119{J. 

In Germany, the December 
bund future closed 0.33 
higher at 10344. 

According to one econo- 
mist the markets were as 
quiet as he could remember 
“This is the first day I can 
recollect I have not had to 
come to the microphone,” he 
said. 
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CURRENCIES AND MONEY 
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Pound soars 


f ■ c lx 


Sterling 


MARKETS REPORT 


By Wolfgang MGnehau 


. The lbank^nriue weekend 
In the US was the main rea- 
son &r yesterday’s relative 
Miim on 'foreign exchange 

markets. 

The main action occurred 
in Europe as investors piled 
into sterling, driving the 
sterling/D-Mark closer 
towards DM3. 

The pound yesterday rose 
horn a previous DM2.954 to 
close at DM2.972, Currency 
dealers said the rise came in 
a thin market and was in 
part, motivated by specula- 
tive flows, driven by take- 
over speculation. 

The dollar remained 
unchanged at DM1.764. Ster- 
ling strengthened against 
the dollar by one cent, clos- 
ing at $L68S. 

The dollar was up slightly 
against the yen. ending at 
Y 127.6, after Y127.Q previ- 
ously. 


■ Sterling’s renewed 
strength a gamst the D-Mark 
is based largely on capital 
flows, rather than a reassess- 
ment of fundamental factors. 
Equity markets are awash 
with takeover rumours. . 
which are attracting specula- 
tive foreign capital. 

Tony Norfield, currency 
strategist at ABN-Amro in 
London, said yesterday's rise 
In sterling, was “pretty 
crazy". He said it was . also 
the result of a thin market. 
Given the currency turmoil 
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elsewhere, the UK political 
and economic situation is 
now perceived as relatively 
stable. UK interest rates are 
expected to increase again at 
some point, while economic 
growth is viewed as reason- 
ably solid. This combination 
of events has rendered the 


pound as a safe-haven cur- 
rency. 

Despite the ’ technical 
explanations behind yester- 
day's rise In sterling, the 
movements- in the sterling 
exchange rate could be a 
harbinger of increased vola- 
tility. 

There are fears that out- 
lier E\J currencies, especially 
sterling, will be far more 
prone to volatile price move- 
ments th»n the care curren- 
cies of the European 
exchange- rate mechanism 
because of the arrival in 1999 


of the euro, the single Euro- 
pean currency. 

Currency analysts and 
monetary economists esti- 
mate that the internal stabil- 
ity inside the economic and 
monetary union could come 
at the expense of external 
instability. Potential targets 
of such instability could be 
the euro/dollar exchange 
rate and the euro/sterling 
rates. . 

■ Russia has recently been 
the focus of attention among 
currency analysts. Some for- 


eign investors have been 
balling out of Russian assets, 
not so much because they 
are particularly concerned 
about the situation in Russia 
itself, but mainly because of 
a knock-on effect of the 
Asian crisis, which is spill- 
ing over into other emerging 
markets; 

The Russian central bank 
has so far managed to stabi- 
lise the ruble rate. But with 
interest rates on treasury 
bills at over 28 per cent, 
some investors fear that the 
central bank can only main- 


tain the current level of the 
ruble for only a limited time. 
There were rumours yester- 
day that the Russian govern- 
ment may be considering 
new measures to stabilise 
the currency in the near- 
term. 

Domestic factors com- 
pound the problem. There 
was some predictable con- 
cern about the reshuffle of 
Anatoly Chubais, the first 
deputy prime minis ter, who 
was stripped of his position 
as finance minister because 
of a financial scandal. 
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Austria (ScN 2OL0153 *0.1245 054 - 261 204251 207381 20S491 X8 207229 3.7 202062 X4 

Bdgim (BFfJ 615099 40^746 616-561 61J5B1 607700 81.1018 4.1 607191 3.9 3.1531 15 

Denmaric (DKi) 115123 +00687 079-168 115166 112166 11X772 3.7 11X119 3.6 109545 3 X 

Finland (FMJ 09818 *00569 733 - 902 09902 09050 09499 40 06942 30 06806 14 

Franca (FFi } 90462 +00608 417 - 906 9X506 0X620 9X123 4.1 9X499 30 05941 35 

Qermany (DM) 2X717 +00176 704 - 730 2X730 2X458 2X621 3X 2X436 3X 2X673 15 

Grtece (Dr) .466X28 +2X68 671 - 784 460784 462258 460687 -6X 471883 -55 480233 -64 

Ireland (KJ 1.1361 +0X036 350 - 371 1.1371 1.1320 1.1351 1.1 1.1324 IX 1.1115 22 
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Americas 
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USA (5) 1X848 +0.0103 844 - B52 1XBS2 1X720 1X82S 1.6 1X778 
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Three months One year JP Mratpn 
Rate %PA Rale %PA index 


2X 12.1996 1.7 1013 
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Open Sen price Change High Low Esi vol Open rt 
Dec 9628 B62B +0.02 9628 96.25 6,38* 50.006 

Mar 96X9 96X9 +0X3 96.09 96X6 6903 60.90} 

Jun 95.88 95X7 +0X2 95.88 95.85 1206 32.044 
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CROSS RATES AND DERIVATIVES 
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WEE MONTH EUBOVEH RTTUBES (LHTE) YIQOm poms ol 100% 

Open Sea price Change High Law Esl vol Open mt 

99X4 99X4 +0.09 9SX4 99.33 1100 na 

99.42 +0.05 0 na 

99.42 9941 +0.05 9942 99.42 100 na 

BEE MOMTH ECU FUTURES (UFFE) Eculm pofatfl 0(1003, 

Open Sett price Change High Low Est vol Open mt 

95.41 9545 +0.05 95.46 9541 441 8924 

95.37 95.40 +0.04 9541 95X7 67 7020 

95X5 95X6 +103 95X7 95X4 130 6376 

9132 95X3 +0.03 9134 9132 219 7401 
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EXCHANGE CROSS RATES 
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R NKr : E* 


SFr . £ ■ CS .. : S 


1463 .1128 4952 4013' 2122 1918- 1.631 . .'1X12 . 2,748 350.7 1446 

Z96T. .1171 ~'988X 2211 .11.50 1123 .0X84 1120 I486 1911 1X26 

1368 12.18 3013 252.6 1108 2X15 ' 1.006 1411 1.994 2162 1.509 

1.127 4X77 .1022 84X4 4X77 0808 DX37 1807 0X67 72X5 0X05 


EMS EUROPEAN CURRENCY UNIT RATES 

Nav 26 Ecu can. Rate Change 96 +7- from % spread Or. 
rates against Ecu on day pen. rets v weakest kxL 
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Change 
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Dec 

94.12 

94.11 

-0.02 
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-0.03 
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94X9 
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0.796709 
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0.757391 +0001113 
193191 +0.13 

167.110 +0077 


829 35 

1.00 -12 


■ US TREASURY BILL FUTURES (IMM) Sim per 100% 


Norway (NKr) 5080 9X38 1209 2453 0X38 2403 1784 10 250.6 2074 

Portugal (Es) 2018 1726 3278 0X79 0X74 8519 11103 1X91 100 8175 

Spain (Pta) 2440 4.502 3X59 1.183 0462 1159 1X33 4X23 1208 100 

Sweden (SKr) 47.13 8X86 7.648 2285 0.873 2238 2X75 8X15 2314 1911 

Switzerland (SFt) 2152 4.709 4.141 1237 .0473 1212 1X94 5.044 1264 10*2 

UK (E) 61X1 11X1 9X46 2X72 1.136 ■ j2911 3X49 1112 3016 2512 

Canada (CS) 2156 4.717 4.147 1239 0474 1214 1.397 1052 126X 104X 

USA ($) 3139 1714 1904 1.764 0X74 1728 1X68 7.192 1802 1411 

Japan (V) 2151 1261 4226 1X82 0.528 1354 1X58 5X35 1412 11BX 

Ecu 4089 7.544 1633 1X82 0758 19*2 2234 8.081 202X 1B7.6 

□wefa Kmrar. Fiwxh Franc. Norwegian Knrar, wri Smedkh Kronor par tft Begin Ftwx; V«r. Escufa. Lta and Pane* par m 


2X48 

1187 

267X 

221 X 

11/45 

1114 

0X80 

1111 

1/483 

188X 

1X20 

Finland 

5X5424 

5X7606 

+100336 

108 

0X0 

-14 

0.115 

0/416 

10/43 

8X30 

0.447 

0X33 

0X34 

0X82 

0.058 

7X86 

0.052 

Portugal 

107X98 

201X63 

+0.141 

2X2 

0.36 

-16 

1 

1618 

9165 

75X1 

3X84 

0.717 

0X99 

1718 

1503 

64X0 

1448 

Franca 

6/45863 

161588 

+0X0068 

143 

0X5 

-20 

1784 

10 

250.8 

207/4 

1174 

1X82 

0X25 

1X78 

1X90 

177X 

1X38 

Denmark 

7.34565 

7X2516 

+0.00145 

2-45 

0X4 

-17 

11103 

3X91 

100 

8175 

4X84 

1791 

0X29 

1780 

0X55 

7182 

0/494 

Germany 

1X2573 

1X7088 

+100047 

2.86 

0.04 

-26 

1X33 

4X23 

1209 

100 

1178 

0956 

0X98 

1855 

0X71 

85.58 

0X97 

Belgium 

30.7191 

417767 

+101 

186 

0X3 

-19 

1575 

8X15 

233.4 

1911 

10 

1.847 

1788 

1X44 

1X95 

16SX 

1.153 

Netherlands 

116079 

2X2772 

+0.00035 

2.67 

0.02 

-20 

1X94 

5.044 

126/4 

104.8 

5X18 

1 

0.416 

0X98 

1701 

89X2 

0X24 

Aus«a 

13X485 

13X133 

+1000 

169 

100 

-20 

3X40 

1112 

3016 

251 .2 

1101 

2/402 

1 

2X98 

1X85 

21 5X 

1.498 








1.397 

1052 

126X 

104X 

5.424 

1X02 

1417 

1 

-1703 

89X6 

1625 

NON 59* MEMBERS 






1X68 

7.182 

1802 

1411 

7.721 

1/426 

0XB4 

1/424 

1 

127.6 

1890 

Greece 

295X68 

310X35 

+0XT2 

5X7 

-2X6 

- 

1.558 

2-234 

5X35 

8.081 

141 X 
2023 

116X 

167.8 

6X50 

8.675 

1.117 

1.802 

II 

1.115 

1X99 

0.764 

1.124 

100 

1414 

1687 

1 

UK 

Ecu ovOal rtete 

0.793103 
ew by at* Euro 

0.868248 
aeon Comtnii 

-1000879 

nCuiwcaiai 

-15.74 
■ kideKendnc 

21.88 

1 ralBDve aeon 



Dec 

94X2 

94.94 

+0.01 

94X6 

94.82 

759 

5,720 

Mar 

95X3 

95.04 

-0.02 

95.04 

95X3 

190 

5X51 

Jun 

- 

94X7 

-0X2 

- 

94X7 

17 

807 


An Open ftneresr figa. an far pmtouc day 


i (UFFE) DMIm ports cri 100% 


«C FUTURES (IMM) DM 125X00 per DM 

Open Settprion Change rtgh Low Est vol Open fat 
0X6£fi 0X669 -0.0016 0X681 0X680 21772 67218 

0X700 06698 -00016 0X709 05683 1705 5,794 

0X732 0X725 -00016 0X732 0X730 1X53 4.109 

iVMUIC FUTURES QMM)SFr 125X00 par SFr 


0.7100 07094 -0X039 0.7118 07085 2X53 4X45 

07164 -00037 - 07165 1,030 1X13 


! YEN FUTURES (IMM) Yen 125m per Yen 100 



Open 

Sait price 

Change 

High 

Low 

Est vol Open fat 

Dec 

17806 

0.7842 

-0X046 

17818 

17838 

13X5* 

128,053 

Mar 

0.8008 

17956 

-0.0048 

0X01 0 

17052 

1396 

■1134 

Jun 

' 

0X068 

-0.00*6 

- 

0X076 

1X55 

1X40 

■ STBtUMQ FUTURES (MM) £62X00 per C 




Dec 

1X722 

1.6868 

+0X146 

1.6888 

1.6770 

7X03 

54/496 

Mar 

1X686 

1X794 

+acn*8 

1X810 

1.6692 

1,775 

3,193 

Jun 

- 

1.6716 

+0X146 

1.8670 

- 

1X02 

1X48 


tacwme* manges ora far Eat a poaem donna rtnoaea a unrt cunnqr.OMrgence shews «w ran 
bereawi teo vraedK An pecnraaoB dBaranoe bebicwi iha actual nwvw nd Ear cerarai cgtei far a 
amnsy. nd re rmodnun pwrrtud perenrtega aaiteftn nl the cunnyr mortei rtee rinni as Ecu 
ogtnk rtea. I7«az : Sterteg w^wried from ERte. ArFnmM ca fafaw a By B* Rnanod Times 


■ PltAPRl RIM CT C/S OPTIONS £31250 (oearie per pound) 


Sufre 

Price 

Dec 

Jan 

CALLS - 
Feb 

Mar 

Dec 

Jan 

PUTS — 
Feb 

Mar 

9600 

0X2 

0.14 

0.16 

0.18 

0.01 

0.05 

Q.07 

0.09 

9625 

0.02 

0.02 

0X4 

0X5 

0X6 

118 

0X0 

121 

9650 

0 

0 

0.01 

0.01 

129 

141 

042 

0.42 

9675 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0X4 

0.68 

066 

0.66 


Ert. wri. VML Crib 3G0S Puts *e». Piwriote day'e opon Cefc 40SI10 PuB 3EM97 
■ EURO SWISS nUUfC OPTIONS (UFFE) SFr 1m points ol 100% 


Straw 

Price 

Dec 

- CALLS - 
Jan 

Feb 

Dec 

- PUTS - 
Jan 

Fab 

1X70 

1X0 

119 

2.6 a 

1.07 

2X0 

2X9 

1X80 

187 

1.75 

2X6 

1.62 

2.74 

3.71 

1X80 

0.51 

1.37 

1X7 

2.30 

- 

- 


straw 

Price 

Dec 

- CALLS - 
Mar 

Jun 

Dec 

- puis - 

Mar 

Jun 

9825 

102 

0.11 

110 

0.17 

0X3 

0.40 

98SO 

0 

0.04 

0.04 

140 

0.41 

0.59 


UK INTEREST PLATES 


LONDON MONEY RATES 

Nov 28 Over- 7 days One Three Si* One 

night notice month months months year 

Interbank Staring 7^-7 712 - 7** 7^ - 7^» - 7% 7% - 7% 6-7^ 

Storing CCte - 7% - 7A 7* ■ 7lg 7« - 7« 71, • 7ft 

Treasury BPS - - - V* ' 7 % . " , ' 

Barti BAs - - 7 1 * - T 1 * 7ft - 7 A - 

Local authority dept 7lg • 7 71,-71* 7,\ . 7£ 7 ,% - 7^ 7\ - 7fi 7fJ - 7T, 
Damn Market deps 7\* - I 1 * - 7 - ■ - . . - 


PrtriM cay's vot_ Cola 3.QB7 Pun *3 . Prer. cte/s open w, Cate 32.170 Pus 26.735 




UK ct eo fln g bonk base tendfag rale 7*n pa cent from M*r 1 1997 

Up to 1 1-3 S-6 62 9-12 - 

mont h month morals inunOiB .>»»*)■, 

Cats d Ta* dep. (21010001 Slj 5 5 43, 

Com or Tax dap unde. 2100X00 fa 2»gpc. Oetrsta wWrtWmfar cash Pope . 

A*e. tendw ran or dneotan on No* 2a. 7.l33Dpc. ECGO ftred rate Sdg. te »n Hnan on. Mato 
WdwNw » 1997. Agreed rate to period Dec 24, 1997 to ^■tmScmrm aaO Apc. 

Sterance raw aor period Nov 1. l»7 te Mo* 2 ft 1987. Schemen wa V7.aoipc. Ffaree* 
++ouoe Bore Faun 7»ipc tram Dec 1 . 1987 


E MONTH CTBMW FUTURES (UFFQ ESOOPOO pofats rt 100% 
open Seaprica Change Low Eat vol Open fat 

82X0 0128 -0X4 9131 9228 27845 146748 

9224 . 9222 -0.04 9225 9122 13506 123886 

9128 9226 -0X1 8227 9224 7540 107905 

92X4 9137 S2X7 92X3 7314 83673 

92X2 9154 +0X1 32X4 92X1 2409 76334 

I on APT. Af Open HsreH figs, ora far pravfaus day. 


' noun options (uffq sxoiooq para at 100 % 


BASE LENDING RATES 


Em. vol total Crib 0 Puts 0. Previous day's open mu Cols 3350 Pun 3019 


■ EUROURA OPTIONS (UFFE) LIOOQm pofals d 100% 

Strike CALLS PUTS 

Pnce Dec Mar Jun Dec Mar Jui 

9375 02S 1.01 1.46 0.02 0.02 0.01 

9400 0.08 0.77 122 0.10 0.03 0X2 

9425 0.01 0.55 0X9 028 0.06 0.04 

Est. vol total. Crts 8047 Puts S729. Pravfau, day's oeol fau Cals 333099 Pua 1391*3 

■ PtflLADELPfRA SE D-MARK/S OPTIONS DM61500 (5 per DM) 


Strike 


- CALLS - 



— PUTS ~ 


Price 

Dec 

Mar 

Jun 

Dec 

Mar 

Jun 

9225 

0.07 

114 

0X4 

104 

0.17 

0X3 

9250 

0X1 

104 

0.13 

0X3 

' 032 

037 

9278 

0 

0X1 

0.06 

0/47 

0X4 

0X5 


, cals 2400 Pun 5100. PrasUUl doyfa open nu Cefai 238070 Puts 233113 


Adams Company 725 
Atted lien Benk (GS) 725 
•Henry Anabeeher 725 
Banco BRao Vccaya 72S 
Bank ol Cyprus 725 
B«* Of faster*) 725 
Bar* ol kKla 725 

Bar* or Scotland 725 
Banday-a Bar* 725 

BrtBkof Mid East 725 
•BkwnShder&CoUd 725 
cater* NA 7 25 

Oydestafa Bank 725 
The Codpenative Bar*72S 
CoifflaS Co 725 

Cytrut Popular Bar* 725 
DuncanLawne 725 


Exeter Treat tinted 825 
FeoncU 6 Gen Bank 8X0 
•Robert naming & Co725 
•Gufanees Mahon 725 
Haafa Bar* AQ Zorich 725 
•HambrtteBar* 725 
Hentafaie & Qen fewBk.725 
C-HoaraS Co 725 
Hongkong S Shanghai 725 
investee Bank (UK) 121725 
Julan Hodpe Bank 725 
•leapt*) Josephs Sort 725 
[Joy* Bar* 725 

MklondBank 725 
tadWestinnster 725 
■Rea Brothers 7.00 
Royal Bk at Scotfand 725 
Scottish Mftma Bank 725 


•Smgar 4, Fnedfande* 725 
•SmthS WKairason 725 
Sun Banking Crap Ltd 725 
TSB 725 

UHted Bar* at Kuwatf. 725 
Unty Trust Bo* Pic 725 
Whtosnvay LakSaw 725 
Yortrstae Bar* 725 

• Members of London 
faresoitert Baiklng 
Assorietnn 
* In a ftiiOT s tra aon 


sin® 

Pnce 

Dec 

- CALLS - 
Jan 

Feb 

Dec 

- PUTS - 
Jan 

Feb 

0X60 

039 

1.06 

1.31 

0.52 

0.84 

1.02 

0X65 

0X1 

OX* 

IX* 

O.B3 

1.13 

1.30 

0X70 

111 

0.65 

0X2 

1X2 

1.46 

1.61 


Prswous day's vol . Cols 308 Puts £03 Prav. day's open fat. Cate 10 J»SPub 33^*9 


FT OUSE to WORLD CURRENCIES 


Mw 78 E % 

Cadi Rp 588091 ■ 580922344390 ■ 34.4720 
Itaganr 335003 - 338.147 199420 - 199470 
taa 505580 - S05320 3000.00 ■ 300008 
Kona DJI 17 - D51Z3 D3038 - 030W 
Petal* 5.9544 ■ 50G99 35350 - 35300 
ton 9991.66 - 99B829 5932X0 - WHttw 
UAL tlffil • 6.1899 3.5726 - 35731 


The FT Guide to World Currencies 
table can be found on die Markets 
page fa Monday's edition. 







I fta wmiaiHiJN xiimu \ j |1 


RM A FEE HIM 5H» TSAHNn KIT AND DEW S 
IK OUT 880ffXAG£ 5JMCES, PLEASE CtWTW^-. 
7:1941 17T 629 1133 F; IW 171 «5 OK ta^fantificu* 


7 OFFSHORE COIVIPAWIES X 


Etetetted Wire OC R* la s 20 oWcaairtrMeiea and 750 naady+nefacaw penea aUta li 
Fv WO papa FREE coku brothwa Baal RMidnlgoataedta t* eontaet: 
BLEOFWdfc DHUnff.’CA W4 HBU6W ltec«44iaiMB7 

LHOt KNUD T COOK, BSc Tsfc+44171 J551NS ta*44iriSDBt2 
H0N0KCHO: BMT 0 DBCKBt, UN FSE+«J*Smna 

usa- acs u* nveH toP a aA — mi te+irawaii te+iruaMeap ; 


All Futures, Options 
& Margined Forex 
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FINANCIAL TIMES WEEKEND 


■NOVEMBER 29/NO VE MB 


TO 1997 


UNIT TRUSTS 



TOP RVE OVER 1 YEAR 

CFShavr unifies 1,357 

Menieen Frontier MaiKds 1,340 

SctKQderussmaaerCoslnc 1^323 .■umiwj 

Reming Select American 1,299 M V 

CU CUDOS US Eqirity 1,289 -J 


Save & Prosper Korea 


TOP RVE OVHl 3 YEARS 
SAMcrtfa‘A7i8rica amrtt ' 2,509 
m Samuel US SfTfflta; Cos 2£56 ' 

ftamfiegtOB Heattk 2^220 za» 

floyal Lite Unfed States ; . 2,189 

HentefBon American SmaSer Cos-2,172 2,000 


Fr3mlington Health 


TOP FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 

OB Huftsi European 3^50 

HH Samuel UK Emerging Cos 1233 

6A North America forth '3,147 

Gartmore IK Smaller Companies 3,040 

J u pi te r hcome 3,006 


Jupiter Income 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 700 "" 
Old Mutual Thailand Ax 298 s» — 

Save & Prosper Gold & Exp 357 ^ 

Waverley Australasian GoM 404 ••••.. , 
Save & Prosper Korea 414- . . 1SM 

Schrader Seoul 423 


-BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 1lSD0 
Swe& Prosper Korea - . 217 

-OU.MatrtTlrtaidAcc, • 224 

Schrader Seoul 265 _•• 

Barin&Korea ..288' j 

Wattriey Australasian Gold - 386 ' 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 5 YEARS. 




Save & Prosper Korea 
OB Mutual Tlrtarai Acc 
Baring Korea 

Henderaon Japan Sorter Cos 
M&G Japan to 



TOPJFWE OVH1 10YEARS 
WUSS^Compantes • 

WsamuafUS Sorter Cos — 

HSBC Ho* Kong Growth 7 »™ ' 1 

RanfingtanHeafifa '* . 7 °~ v40 ° ' f 

Profifc Technology -7.367 1<200 J- 


M&G Japan Acc 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 10 YEARS 
Wweriey Australasian Gokl 
Barclays japen he • . • ^ 

iterteraon Japan SmaitorCw 570 

Saw&ProsperlGoU&Bip .576 

• ' 580 


*BS uo00 *-' 
43? 800 — 
492 aoo • - 


Tables show the resitft of investing £1,000 over different lime periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year perfor man ce. Warning: past performance Is not a guide to future performance. 

■ UK Fn A Rri I vara. 3 5 to vobwvtw* ■ International iy»P} 3 5 10 Vaiaa^yuK 


Source: 


REUTERS tret 01625 5113111 


Average Ural Trust 
Average Investment Trust 
Bank' 

BuldSng Society 

Stockmarket FTSE Afl-Shara 

Inflation - 


• 130Sr.‘-iTO7 : '^833 -25.-' 
1086. 13ia; ^2B7fc~3OT.-4tf;4fl: 
1037 1114:, 1198- ? 18lb.‘ OJOf.-ffiS' 
KB4 . :1T1T;.'13te . ?d3?52?' 
iis2 1687 am za j&i-, 

■ 1037 ' 1098' : ’.1140 V. 3343* , 03’ 


■ UK Eq & Bd lyw© . 3 s 10 vottttyYM* 

BWD Balanced Portfolio 1109 1720 2331 - 3.1 1.4 

Perpetual High income 1138 1623 2348 ■ U 2i 

Credit Susse High Income Port 1104 1557 2128 » ■ 2JS 4.1 

Canute income Die 1119 1550 1923 2704 22 12 

Lloyds Bank Extra Income 1154 1493 1385 2854 2.1 3.5 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1090 1490 1974 2682 24 23 


■ International 

Frarnfiigtort Hearth 1099 

Proflflc Technology 1036 

Save & Prosper Financial Sacs 1192 
Franfington Financi al 1199 

Save & Prosper Growth 1163 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1029 


2220 2103 

2101 2807 
2023 2716 
1910 2677 
1767 2432 
1264 1674 


7635 7 S3 
7367 64 
4736 31 1-4 
6972 12 01 
4273 .3.1 1.5 
2949 3.7 11 


. (jdptar&jropert : 

:jgpterykOT?'^;^r-. 




■ i« 2 S 

1132 2023 2716 
1101 199* »» 

*157 1965 SOM 
*51079 1939 SOW 
1082 1450 1958 


3,1 0.9 
03 I- 4 
3.4 0.5 
21 4.0 
31 0.4 
2.7 21 


■ UK Growth 

Johnson Fry Slater Growth 


Jupiter UK Growth 
OM Hartley Growth 
Mercury Recovery 
Perpetual UK Exempt 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


year B 3 5 10 VofetfRyYkm 

1167 2171 2466 - 3.1 01 

1088 1907 2795 - 21 21 

1168 1872 2*78 2774 2 A 01 

1099 1841 2265 2656 3.1 1.6 

1143 1790 2815 - 2.7 2.1 

1090 1529 1963 2831 2.7 11 


■ UK Fixed Interest 

Aberdeen Fixed Internet 1114 1500 2147 

Dresdner RCM Preference Inc 1133 14S9 1679 

CU PPT Monthly Income Plus 1162 1425 1897 

M&G Corporate Bond 1140 1405 

Henderson Preference & Bond 1133 1401 1605 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1078 1313 1501 


11 8.0 
11 71 
11 7.5 
11 61 
11 7.5 
11 61 


■ Nth America 

GA North America Growth 1241 
HID Samuel US Smafar Co’s 1116 
Royal Life United States 1242 

Henderson American Small Cos 1178 
Dresdner RCM America Sm Co 1140 
SECTOR AVERAGE ' 1143 


2509 3147 6936 41 0.1 

2356 2613 9629 51 

2189 2738 5492 41 01 

2172 2412 6581 ‘ 51 

2126 2135 4307 41 - 

1784 1970 4662 44 01 


■ Property 

Aberdeen Property Share 
Norwich Property 
Barclays Property 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1 year (E) 3 5 10 

1183 1464 2423 
1079 1182 1578 
1057 1164 1325 
1100 1270 1775 


V0W*ty YWi 
2.9 I- 4 
. 1.0 5.4 

. 0! 5.S 

. 1.6 4.3 


■ UK Growth & Income 

Fleming Select UK Income 1273 1819 2352 3294 21 31 

Perpetual Income 1141 1695 2435 3683 21 21 

Britannia UK General tnc 1146 1692 1884 2761 21 21 


■ UK Gilt 

M&G GBt & Fixed Interest 
Gartmore PS Fixed Interest 


1126 1350 1451 
1111 1313 1457 
1097 1309 1443 


11 5.9 
11 61 
11 6.4 


■ Europe 

Jupiter European 1101 

Baring Europe Select 1095 

Threatfri oo dte Euro Sel Gt Acc R 1169 


1994 2993 5282 31 01 

1887 2794 3906 3.7 01 

1856 2675 3768 4A 0.1 


Lazard UK Income & Growth 

1148 

1676 

2047 

3312 

a a 

3.1 

Mercury Long-Dated Bond 

1108 

1309 

_ 

_ 

22 

4.9 

INVESCO European Growth 

1141 

1849 

2900 

4303 

42 

- 

HSBC Footsie Fund 

1219 

1655 

- 

- 

3j0 

22. 

Schroder G§t & Rxed Int Acc 

1063 

1280 

1413 

- 

1JB 

73 

TU European 

1215 

1846 

- 

- 

29 

1.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1118 

1514 

1874 

2999 

2 J 

25 

SECTOR AVBRAGE 

IOCS 

1225 

1336 

1959 

1 J5 

5.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1123 

1514 

2129 

3724 

33 

0.7 

■ UK Smaller Companies 





■ International Equity Income 




■ Japan 







Gartmore UK Smaller Compantes1079 

1939 

3040 

2732 

3 A 

0.4 

GT International Income inc 

1140 

1537 

1814 

3483 

2JB 

20 

GT Japan Growth 

856 

902 

1299 

1526 

27 

0.1 

Laurence Keen SmaBer Cos 

1054 

1858 

- 

- 

28 

1.5 

Martin Currie inti Income 

1096 

1460 

1855 

- 

28 

4.1 

Murray Japan Growth 

879 

832 

1112 

- 

EjO 

' - 

AES Smaller Companies 

1050 

1835 

2484 

- 

29 

1.1 

Mayflower Global Income 

1098 

1416 

1843 

2635 

23 

2.7 

Newton Japan 

861 

814 

1145 

1204 

S3 

- 

Britannia Smaller Co's Acc 

1087 

1804 

2938 

3161 

28 

0.4 

M&G International Income 

1092 

1377 

1800 

3213 

27 

42 

Martin Currie Japan 

791 

813 

1225 

- . 

5.7 

- 


■ Commodity & Energy 2192 s . 4 »< 

M&G Australaaan Acc «j1 1 1760 si 0.8 

M&G Commodity 5® JS JgS 5.9 - 

Save & Prosper Commodity 730 840 1377 Q g 

HM Samuel Natural Resources 697 747 131 1496 ^ ^ 

TS8 Natural Resources «» 115 ia6B 6.6 0.9 

SECTOR AVERAGE 60S 6SO 1447 iJtw 


INVESCO UK Smaller Companies 988 1802 2931 2377 31 11 
SECTOR AVERAGE 1000 1383 2163 2293 21 11 


Barclays I n ternational Income 1075 1344 1614 
SECTOR AVERAGE 1071 1381 1712 


3.1 1.6 
21 2.7 


BaUBe Gifford Japanese 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


778 1023 1322 51 
604 878 991 51 01 


■ Investment Trust Units 6 

Quitter High Inc InvTstAoc 10** 1366 2286 Q4 

OuOter Investment Trusts Inc 963 1291 2151 l 6 

M&G Fund of Investment Trusts 994 1266 1^7 32 

Equitable Trust of Invest Tste 997 1243 1930 3459 21 l.b 

Gartmore Practical Inv Fnc 1029 1234 1574 2729 21 3.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1024 1211 1&67 2918 


■ UK Equity Income 

Jupiter Income 1157 1965 3006 4888 21 4.0 

Lazard UK Income 1164 1734 2247 3973 24 4.1 

BWD UK Equity Income 1161 1711 2427 3125 24 31 

Britannia High Yield Inc 1128 1659 2276 3592 21 31 

Newton Higher Income 1190 1633 1811 3207 2.7 5.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1123 1491 1965 2972 24 41 


■ International Fixed Interest 

Baring Global Bond 1011 1302 1426 - 11 41 

City Financial Beckman Inti 1022 1281 1229 1901 21 5.1 

Newton I n ternational Bond 1008 1237 1308 - 21 41 

Barclays BGI Inti Fix Int Inc 1018 1222 - - 11 52 

Old Mutual Worldwide Bond Inc 904 1213 1241 1976 11 52 

SECTOR AVe^AQE 969 1110 1162 1769 11 5.1 


■ Far East inc Japan 

A1B Govett Greater Chine 91 

Dresdner RCM Oriental Inc tnc & 

Perpetual Far East Growth T 

Schroder Far East Growth Inc 7! 

Friends Prov Pacific Basin 7! 

SECTOR AVERAGE 61 


904 985 1690 3534 61 •- 

849 886 1142 2291 SJO 4.4 

716 792 1447 2908 .44 02 

725 790 1355 - 51 - 

730 789 1212 1621 51 02 

685 698 1085 1962 51 01 


■ Fund of Funds 

Royal & SunAU PbrtfoBo 1051 1464 1858 - JP ■ 

Mercury Managed Income 1091 1426 - " ? 

TSB Selector 1075 1411 1745 - ^ 

Britannia Managed PortfJo Inc 1016 1397 1916 - 3-z ■ 

Uoyds Bank Growth Portfolio 1039 1392 - ' 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1013 1232 1608 2364 2-6 1 0 


24 1.2 
31 1.2 


■ UK Equity & Bond Income 

HSBC FDgh Income 1155 1606 - - 21 5.7 

Proflflc Extra Income 1081 1543 1963 2840 24 4.1 

Edinburgh High Distribution 1147 1532 1976 2407 21 3.7 

OS UK Income 1188 1526 1899 - 24 3.8 

Cler Med Retirement Income he 1154 1487 1939 - 21 5-4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1096 1384 1790 2474 2.1 51 


■ International Equity & Bond 

Ftammg General Opportunities 1140 1470 1744 - ZD 3.1 

Bank of teBtand Ex Mgd Growth 1068 1461 1780 - 23 24 

Capel-Cm Habnerk Growth 1107 1441 1670 2687 21 1.7 

Baffle Gifford Managed 1071 1407 1684 2977 21 2.4 

Marks & Spencer Inv Portf Acc 1090 1394 1700 - 21 2.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1048 1303 1568 2484 24 24 


■ Far East exc Japan 

HSBC Hong Kong Growth 875 1515 2134 7710 8.7 01 

INVESCO Hong Kang & CMna 938 1264 1655 5863 8.1 01 

Friends Prov Australian \ 902 1189 1724 3969 4.7 - 

OW Mutual Hong Kong 747 1123 1520 5539 8.7 01 

Henry Cooks LG East Enterprise 870 1029 - - 71 

SECTOR AVERAGE 632 705 1114 3502 ■ 7.1 ' 1.1 


■ Global Emerging Mkts 

Mercury Emerging Markets 956 995 

Stewart Ivory Emerging Market 949 923 

Portfolio Emerging Markets 897 846 


&3 01 
51 01 


Portfolio Emerging Markets 897 846 - - 4.7 0.3 

City of London Emerging Mds 875 829 1654 2471 51 * 

Save & Prosper Emerging Mkts 948 792 - ' B - 6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 889 775 1235 2604 61 0.4 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 

Aberdeen New Thai 


TOP FIVE OVER T YEAR 
Scottish National Capital 3,182 

Framflngton Dual Capital 2,656 

FUcnim Capital 2,500 ‘ i.ooo 

ScftrtXterSptt Fund Capita/ . 2,221 - 900 

Fleming Incomes Growth Capita] 1123 , aoo — 

■ TOO — ‘ 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 
Korea Lfeeratisagoa Fund 286 

East German 329 

Schroder Korea Fund 329 

Atantoai New Thai 339 

Siam Selective Growth 393 



TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS f- 
,7ft Technology B' : ""3,731 • 
Scottish National Capita] - ■ * ' , 3.125 : • >"- ■ 
ForeJgi&Col Enterprise- - . 2539 .'2100 
entawr - -2.445;. 

Henderson American C&l Capita 2.191 . . v 


Candover 


•TOP FIVE OVER 5 YEARS - 
Th Technology B 1 .••: 11151 
Irwesco- English & Inti . 6112 

Jos HDkfings Capita .... •• >6,117 
- Norfli Adanflc SmaSer Cos .• -; '4^36 
SCotfish Nafloraj Capital . v -4,864 


Invesco Korea 


BOTTOM FIYE OVEH3YEARS . : V . f V> 
East Goman • .• ..'...155. iloo.-r-f 

Schroder Korea And 196 ,/jj 

Korea LtaeraBs afio n Fond . ' 197 v ^ 

Invesco Korea . 238 .g< 95 . 

Korea-Europe Fund 271 . 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER S YEARS 
EastGerman ; . • . •' . ;/124 

Korea Uberafisation Fund • . 330 
'tavasodKorea' .409 ' 

KOrea-Europe Fund '. . . ‘ 436 

EdtnhurghJara ■ , . .':'’-'\ 511 


2JK» — 
1100 V- 
isoa — 

1 4fld — 

'.OTgj 
800 — 

400 a — 

.••92 


TOP BVE OVER 10 YEARS 

; CsKkwer .. . 1M68 

Mcn^ Capital 8JZ78 

-^■y TitrelgR & Cot Entopri96 ' - 7,107 
'T-.J Bghtallssuestac; 'i- v'6t5t4 
— . ttatb'Altafdc Smafler Cos ■ • 5,800 


MCIT Capital 


BOTTOM FIVEOVBT 10 YEARS 
’ tovasco Ebteprise . 502 

Trust of Pn^erty Shsras. 566 

ttwa-Europe Fimd 826 

Jove Capital 881 

8aBieGffibTdSfch Nippon ’ 904 


uwjoo,— 
9100 — 
&000-- 
moo — 
8100 — 
5100 — 
4100 — 
3100 — 
2000 — 
1 , 000 ** 
87 


/ • 


Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future performance. For investment trust prices see main paper. 


■ UK General 

Fleming Ctevarhouse 
Mercury Keystone 
Edinburgh UK Tracker 
Govett Strategic 
Finsbury Growth 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


5 DMW Vow* y YUK ■ Int Cap Gth 


5 DtePeB Vetefllty YW% 


Japan 


5 cwPn«>tt*tjr yu% ■ High Income 


5 CfefPmH Votatity Yld% 


■ UK Capital Growth 

Wemwort 2nd Endowment Poflcy 1187 1822 


International General 


Personal Assets 


1298 1980 2672 - 2.1 11 

1201 1567 2043 11 M 32 

1114 1555 1804 14 31 2.5 

1101 1532 22S2 -9 31 31 

1148 1510 1962 14 3.1 2.1 

1123 1468 1877 - 3.1 2.6 


Ivory & Skra ISIS 

1187 

1636 

- 

20 

43 

- 

Schroder UK Growth 

1099 

1558 

- 

5 

33 

33 

Undervalued Assets 

1025 

1553 

- 

12 

33 

2.1 

Klelnwort Endowment Poficy 

1084 

1532 

1870 

-3 

28 

- 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1091 

1510 

1847 

- 

33 

23 

■ Smaller Companies 






INVESCO English & Inti 

962 

1894 

6812 

5 

43 

03 

Henderson Strata 

1064 

1780 

3267 

-1 

43 

03 

Gartmore Smaller Companies 

1087 

1727 

2459 

10 

43 

2-4 

NatWest SmaBer Companies 

1069 

1608 

2826 

7 

S3 

23 

Perpetual UK Smaller Cos 

1025 

1533 

2960 

8 

43 

3.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1024 

1326 

2312 

- 

41 

2 A 

■ UK Income Growth 






City of London 

1340 

1721 

2224 

-4 

33 

33 

Dunedin Income Growth 

1273 

1582 

1873 

11 

42 

4 A 

Gartmore Brit Inc & GthflJnlts) 

1154 

1577 

- 

6 

23 

4 2 

Temple Bar 

1275 

1543 

2108 

10 

33 

AA 

Morgan ^entefl Equity Income 

1169 

1525 

2250 

9 

33 

53 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1180 

1488 

1979 

■ 

33 

52 

■ Venture and Devt Cap 






Foreign & Col Enterprise 

1425 

2539 

4738 

1 

33 

1.7 

Candover 

1285 

244S 

3535 

-5 

44 

2.7 

Kteinwort Development Fund 

1121 

2064 

3096 

18 

33 

43 

Dunedin Enterprise 

1217 

1962 

.3111 

12 

33 

43 

Thompson Cfive 

1094 

1945 

3157 

22 

5 A 

1 A 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1060 

1573 

2841 

“ 

43 

23 

■ Int Income Growth 






Securities Trust of Scotland 

1153 

1529 

1838 

10 

33 

4.1 

Murray International 

1079 

1447 

1907 

8 

33 

3.7 

British Assets Ordinary 

1127 

1318 

1446 

16 

33 

5.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1176 

1431 

1729 

- 

33 

43 


Scottish Investment 
Law Debenture Corporation 
Scottish Mortgage 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ Far East exc Japan, General 

Pacific Horizon 635 772 1101 18 71 • 1 A 

Hambros Smaller Asian S23 673 - 26 - 01 

Abtrust New Dawn 564 557 987 21 61 1.6 

TR Pacific 575 535 1167 11 fc4 01 

Edinburgh Dragon 834 508 888 14 74 

SECTOR AVERAGE 559 519 950 - 8.1 01 


■ Split - Capital 

Scott ish National Cap 
Henderson American C&l Cap 
Gartmore Scotland Cap 


3182 3125 4861 38 171 

1331 2191 2317 14 41 

1682 2173 4244 50 5.7 


Homing Income & Growth Cap 1923 1907 4091 29 8.4 


Murray Spflt Capital Cap 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1463 1801 3828 16 6.1 

1514 1556 3116 - 61 4.4 


■ North America 

North Atlantic SmaSer Cos 
Fleming American 
Edinburgh US Track 25p 
US Smafier Companies 
American Opportrartty 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1263 1991 4936 6 4 A 

1455 1984 2218 6 41 0.7 

1382 1764 2131 6 4.7 1.7 

1181 1678 1699 13 61 

1089 1531 2178 19 51 

1167 1687 2477 - 51 12 


■ Far East exc Japan, Single Country 

New Zealand 781 1049 1565 6 4 j 

Edinburgh Java 487 377 511 19 1CL- 

Aberdeen New Thai 339 343 607 2 7j 

Siam Selective Growth 393 304 693 18 7j 

Korea-Europe Fund 438 271 430 13 9. 

SECTOR AVERAGE 470 372 649 - 6; 


Continental Europe 


TR European Growth 
Fidelity European Values 
Gartmore European 
Henderson EuroTrust (Units) 
Foreign & Col Eurotmst 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1297 1964 4796 -7 41 01 

1224 1756 2941 3 31 01 

1112 1752 2661 5 4 A 01 

1099 1736 2050 10 41 11 

1133 1538 2095 9 31 01 

1118 1524 2489 - 41 1.0 


■ Emerging Markets 

Bering Emerging Europe 


Templeton Latin America 
Templeton Emerging Markets 
Seudder Latin America 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ Pan Europe 

KMnwort Charter 1147 1843 2509 14 4A 2.1 

Mercury European Privatisation 1206 1651 - 14 3 l2 2.1 

European Smafier Companies 1126 1403 1774 6 31 

SECTOR AVERAGE - • 1160 1632 2142 - 31 2.1 


■ Closed End Funds 

Capital Gearing 
Exeter Preferred Capital 
London & St Lawrence 
invesco Cfty & Commercial 
Scottish Value 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


781 

1049 

1565 

6 

4J8 

23 

487 

377 

511 

19 

11X4 

- 

339 

343 

607 

2 

73 

32 

393 

304 

693 

18 

72 

- 

438 

271 

430 

13 

83 

OS 

470 

372 

649 

“ 

83 

1.7 

1330 

2028 


13 

11A 


1004 

1174 

- 

13 

1(X3 

- 

1068 

990 

- 

22 

as 

OS 

870 

951 

1592 

14 

6 8 

1.1 

1068 

913 

- 

22 

8J 

0.7 

877 

889 

1394 

- 

83 

0.7 

1122 

1722 

2420 

0 

23 

0.1 

1215 

1215 

1601 

30 

4A 

OS 

1104 

1196 

1728 

21 

18 

4.6 

1141 

1185 

- 

18 

4.1 

4.7 

1003 

1163 

1875 

13 

33 

22 


■ Split - Inc & Residual Cap Shares 

TR Technology B 1243 3731 11951 12 81 3.1 

SR Pan-European 1385 2107 - 2 71 1.7 

Henderson EuroTrust 1108 1858 18 51 1.7 

Ktefnwort Fflgh Income 1504 1772 2247 9 51 is!l 

Gartmore Shared Equity 1437 1634 - 12 5.7 11.5 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1302 1518 2785 - 51 10,0 


■ Split - Income 

Rights & Issues Inc 
Jove inc 

Scottish National Inc 
Jupite r Geared Inc 
Henderson American C&llnc 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1148 2062 3137 
1232 1530 1969 
1150 1401 1936 
1178 1398 1718 
1181 1380 1571 
1125 1261 1615 


4.1 61 
31 12.1 

3.1 101 
31 T1.1 
11 8.6 
31 171 


Split - Zero Dividend 


Gartmore Brtt Inc & Gth Zero 
Johnson Fry Europe Utfls Zero 


1072 1603 
1098 1547 


Gartmore Shared Eq Zro Div Prf 1081 1540 


1109 1296 1905 


31 2 A 


Jos Holdings Zero Div. Prf 
M&G Recovery Zero Div Prf 

SECTOR AVERAGE 


1093 1530 1629 
1086 1518 1968 
1085 1409 1623 


■ FE inc Japan 

Martin Currie Padflc 
Henderson Far East Income 
Foreign & Col Padfic 
Govett Oriental 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


Property 


763 

856 

1274 

13 

88 

IS 

TR Property 

1292 

1419 

2675 

10 

5L5 

3.1 

668 

844 

1216 

13 

6J5 

7 A 

Wigmore Property 

1190 

1345 

- 

21 

S2 

1.7 

666 

773 

1288 

18 

83 

2.0 

Trust of Property Shares 

1305 

1308 

1797 

19 

S3 

3.1 

695 

544 

1152 

13 

83 

0.8 

French Property 

1053 

1115 

1565 

11 

3 3 

3.0 

674 

754 

1233 

- 

as 

2.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1210 

1297 

2079 

- 

5t1 

2.7 






.. , *~ ;*4 
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■ UNIT TRUST LAUNCHES 


Srtte “ Chapa tab kb PS* -Wiata - CtaBtetaarTS*' - BtaW — — Spaefat 
fotaat fete ftaof «*■ w- Mta Ante Ote - n*a»r • of 

■m * v *'••:*.* 


Glossary 


fta^rfiMpamj . ,Srtr-\ .-av,. 

■ Manek Growth 

Marrt (0171 616 7070) - - Vas Yes 5 1.5 No 1.000 5 11 No 1.000 1 26^11/87-17/12/97 

Pharmacist Jayesh Mart, twice winner of the Fantasy Fund Manager com p etitio n , wffl seek ouf value anxxig smsBer end nwtftxrrtzad companies. 


Peps: Some, but not fill, unit find 
investment trusts can be put into a 
general personal equity plan which 
shields investors against both income 
and capital gains tax. The Pep rules are 
that you can put £6,000 into a general 
Pep (and a farther £3,000 into a single 
company Pep). To qualify far tile fall 
£6,000 general Pep allowance, a mini- 
mum of 50 per cent of a plan's assets 
must be held in European Union shares 
or qualifying corporate bonds. A trust 
which has more overseas investment 
but is still 50 per cent invested in 
shares, is non-qualifying and limited to 
a Pep content of £L500. 


Discount: Investment trust shares tra- 
ditionally sell for less than their’ 
underlying asset valne. The gap 
between the two is known as the dis- 
count In the 1974 bear market - dis- 
counts woe as wide as 45 per cent and 
although they have mainly narrowed 
to well under 10 per cent in recent 
years, they add an griflttfonal uncer- 
tainty to. investment trust share mice 
prospects. Tire sharp narrowing of the 
disconnt is another reason why Invest- 
ment trusts look better than unit 
trusts on longer-term comparisons. 


SpEt caprtal trusts: Caveat emptor. if 
T° u do 1101 already know what they 
probabl y be wiser to 

vaciety relatively 
simple, income shares get all the 
capital shares get any iapitol 
growth over the life of the trust. But 
nowadays splits are highly comply 

and aimed to sat- 
m afferent investment needs. 
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1418 

2067 

2406 

-7 

3S 

22 

Jupiter Primadona 

1274 

2024 

4201 

-5 

45 

IS 

GT Japan 

798 

693 

1008 

12 

6.1 

OS 

Gartmore Scotland (Unltsi 

1248 

1602 

1969 

- 

3.1 

4.4 


1214 

1789 

2676 

-1 

3 3 

2A 

TR Technology (Units) 

1095 

1594 

2254 

9 

35 

12 

Baillte Gifford Japan 

779 

678 

964 

11 

as 

. - 

Dartmoor . ... 

1376 

1555 

2436 

-0 

42 

11.9 


1187 

1731 

2025 

1 

83 

33 

RIT Capital Partners 

1134 

1525 

2617 

18 

35 

0.8 

Schroder Japan Growth 

774 

598 

- 

10 

72 

- • 

Glasgow Income 

1305 

1529 

2158 

11 

3.4 

6.0 


1076 

1636 

2099 

14 

83 

23 

Henderson Electric and General 

1090 

1492 

2251 

10 

35 

1.7 

Fleming Japanese 

638 

578 

997 

15 

65 

- 

. Shlrasjncome 

1360 

1519 

1923 

9 

45 

6.4 


1055 

1545 

2369 

12 

3.7 

22 

Ktefnwort Overseas 

1206 

1485 

1984 

11 

35 

IS 

Edinburgh Japan 

696 . 

568 

0«7_ 

16 

83 

- 

City Merchants High Yield 

1143 

1463 

2378 

0 

25 

ao 


1154 

1527 

2192 

- 

82 

3 S 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1101 

1342 

2041 

- 

3.7 

IS 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

609 

492 

913 

- 

73 

0.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1258 

1381 

1968 

- 

45 

7.8 
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EXCHANGE 


Late flurry drives FTSE 100 down sharply 


FTSE All-Share Index 


MARKET REPORT 


By Steve Thompson, 

• UK Stock Market Editor 

A week which kicked off with 
dealers braced for turbulence in 
the wake of the collapse of Yam- 
aicbi, the Japanese broker, ended 
with no more than a whimper - 
until the last few minutes of trad- 
ing in London. 

Then the market's somnolence 
was given a sudden shake when 
the FTSE 100 i nd ex dropped 30 
points, a move which stunned 
many dealers. 

The sudden drop was variously 
ascribed by traders to a bout of 
frantic basket trading - arbitrag- 


ing between the fu t ur e s market 
and the underlying cash market 
- and over-the-counter expiries, 
individually tailored options 
products engineered by. one of 
the big US investment banks. 

There were also claims that 
dubious prices were being 
entered into the order book, jp 
Morgan was one name put for- 
ward as behind the OTC story, 
which drove underlying share 
prices lower. 

The damage caused by the OTC 1 
expiries was concentrated in a 
handful of stocks heavily infl u- 
enced by US investors, notably 
SmithKUne Beecham and Glaxo 
Wellcome, both of which fell 
between 6 and 8 per cent 


Most UK shares drifted back to 
close with relatively light losses. 
larking their usual lead from the 
US on Thursday, where Wall 
Street was closed for the Thanks- 
giving holiday. 

Just about the only action evi- 
dent during the morning came 
from talk of a handful of pro 
gramme trades, mostly weighted 
on the sell side, although these 
were generally said to be small in 
scale. 

Turnover eventually reached 
584.1m shares by the 6pm cut-off 
point, of which 53.5 per cent was 
in non-Footsie stocks. There was 
so evidence' of any of the big 
fluids switching large portions of 
their portfolios. 


The US stock market, which 
only opened for a half-day yester- 
day. came in on a firm note and 
moved higher albeit in relatively 
light trading, pasting a 50-point 
gain as London closed. Earlier, 
there was precious little lead for 
London from the far eastern mar- 
kets. which have dominated 
global stock market trends in 
recent weeks. 

Tokyo, which reeled at the 
start of the week after the dra- 
matic collapse of Yamal chi, one 
of the big four Japanese stockbro- 
kers, managed a small gain, 
while Hong Kong closed slightly 
easier. The focus therefore set- 
tled on Seoul, which retreated 
almost 5 per cent 


The late burst Of selling drove 
the FT$E 100 down 57.2 to iJBSIS, 
extending the fall on the week to 
154-0. 

Moet of that damage came In 
the aftermath of the Yamaichi 
news which was followed by 
another bank failure. Although 
London rallied strongly in mid- 
week. traders cautioned that 
more bad news from the Far East 
could yet appear. 

The FTSE 250 was immune 
from the sell-off in the leaders, 
finishing 1.6 down at 4,656.7. 
down only 9 points on the week, 
while the FTSE Small Cap man- 
aged a minor gain, up 2.1 at 
2JJ72.1. a fall of around 7.0 over 
the five days. 



Equity shares traded 

Tumom by volume (mdtani. Excluding: 

Mm - martlet buskw3a and tmseas tranara 
1200 


Sep 


Soma: Euei 


Oct 

1997 


Nov 



Indices and ratios 

FTSE 250 
FTSE 350 
FTSE All-Share 
FTSE All-Share yield 
FT 30 

FTSE Non-Fins p/e 
FTSE 100 Fut Dec 
10 yr Gilt yield 


FTSE 100 Index 


4656.7 

-1.6 

Closing index Nov 28 .. 

..4831.8 

2338.8 

-22.4 

Change over week 

..,-154.0 

228B.&4 

-2033 

Nov 27 

,...4889.0 

3.41 

3.38 

Nov 26 

...48912 

3135.6 

20.9 

Nov 25 

...4863.5 

19.36 

19.57 

Nov 24 

...4898 6 

4865.0 

-35.0 

High* 

...4979.1 

6.56 

6.62 


4fl3i n 

> 1.92 

1.94 

inra-djv hi<Ji and low tor ««eH 


TRADING VOLUME IN MAJOR STOCKS ■ EQUITY FUTURES AND OPTIONS TRADING 



VOL 

CMM>o Day's 


Vol 

cramg Day-i 



Jtooas* 


oooa 


at 

941 

406 vy 

-3 

Ubcrtr ML 






428 

+1 

LtoydsTBUt 

5.100 






•V* 






«5 

945 

*4 

Lucasvirtryt 






*0*5, 





NUn & LBfceusrt 

2X00 

730 

-10 






1X00 

534 

+3 

Mercury Asset Man 

336 

1083 


An^anWWr 



-8 






1» 

920 

-4*fc 

UcreanCRjcUa 

378 



Apwao* 

ASBDC. ttt Faodlt 

1X00 

545M 

+Vl 

-** 

VtanaonWm) 

free 

SB 

2BS* 


Assoc, ft*. Pens 

174 

281 tk 


tedWPM Barttt 

1X00 



BAAt 

1^00 

409 K 

+1 

Nadcnal Grtdt 

13X00 

294 

♦» 




+31* 

Nrmonal Pc— T 

2X00 




230 

am, 

*1 * 

Nesit 

482 




1200 

945 

-4 





BQf 

6X00 

284 

*12* 

Northern Rock 

1X00 



BPf 

B.COC 

810 

S 

Nonslc/1 LWorrt 

2X00 

358 

-5 

BPS 



*1 


140 


-21 

eSNyXt 


440 

-7 

OrarQat 

1X00 

240* 

-* 

BTf 



+* 


1.100 



amt 


20SW 

-1* 

PXOt 




Bank o( ScoOartfr 

3X00 

503 

+3 

PNringajn 

1X00 

T28 

-1* 



1428 

-19 

ftMerOcnt 

1X00 



BoooT 


060 

-8 

PramM Famed 

320 



BMont 

3.700 

146 

-2* 

Ftovidenl FlrancM 

228 
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A 20-point drop in the FTSE 
100 December future in the 
last few minutes of trading 
brought a point of interest to 
an otherwise lacklustre day’s 
trading in equity derivatives, 
writes Martin Brice. 

December had opened at 
4,898 and moved in a 
20- point trading range 
throughout the day until 
4.08pm, when it stood at 
4,873. it then plunged more 
than 20 points In the. last 
seconds of trading to the 
low of the day at 4,851 . 


An uptick at the end saw 
December settle at 4,865. 
Fair value was about 20 
points and December was 
fairly closely in line with this 
most of the day. 

Volume was lust 5,200 lots 
in the future while options 
were equally dismal, with a 
mere 13,000 traded. FTSE 
options were half of that 
The 600 lots of the 
February 330p Badland puts 
that were traded for £18,000 
on Thursday were yesterday 
quoted as worthless. 


■ FTSE 100 INDEX FUTURES (UFFg £25 per fid index pobn (APT) 

Open Sett price Change High Low Ex vol Open inL 
Deo 4888.0 4365.0 -3SX 4884.0 4851.0 5267 61066 

Mar 492&0 4911.5 -35X 4934.0 4920.0 107 7685 
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Glaxo and 
Smi thKlin e 
in late slide 

By Peter John, Joel Kibazo 
and Marlin Brice 

A derivatives-related deal 
minutes before the close of 
trading hit Glaxo Wellcome 
and SmithKline Beecham. 

One US br-oker was 
believed to have sold stock 
in a number of big blue-chip 
companies, including the 
two pharmaceuticals leaders. 
Because of the way the new 
electronic order book is com- 
posed. the last price trans- 
acted is the price recorded 
on trading screens. 

When a sell order is large, 
it mops up bids at several 
levels, and the lowest bid is 
the final recorded price. 
There was also talk of mis- 
taken inputting of prices by 
one trader. In short, the 
SmithKline fall of 50 to 550p 
and the Glaxo slide of 91 to 
£12.87 were seen as a distor- 
tion of the genuine price. 
The moves in the two stocks 
represented more than a 30- 
point decline in Footsie. 

Fears of a slowing in high 
street spending hit the retail 
sector, sending shares in 
several leading issues lower. 

Hie news that House of 
Fraser is launching a pre- 
Christmas sale on December 
8 was seen as a sign that the 
high street retailer is being 
forced to cut margins to 
boost sales in the busiest 
period of the year. 

The pre-Christmas sale 
win run into the usual win- 
ter sale which begins after 
Christinas. 

Several analysts also indi- 
cated there were signs that 
general retailers were losing 
out in the teenage market to 
sports-branded goods, while 
the mild weather is also pro- 
viding another area of weak- 
ness because of poor sales of 
warm clothing. 

NatWest Securities 
appeared to confirm the gen- 


eral market worries when it 
said it had turned more cau- 
tious on the sector as a 
whole. 

John Richards at the bro- 
ker said it was cautious, “at 
least until the interest rate 
bears are proved wrong.” 

Among individual stocks, 
a two-way pull left shares in 
House of JPraser unchanged 
at 207V;p while Sears lost 2 
or nearly 4 per cent to 49p. 
Marks and Spencer gave up 
14 to 609p. and Storehouse 
ended 2 lighter at 243‘sp. 

Elsewhere in stores, high 
street electrical retailer Dix- 
ons fell 21 Vj to 673 1 =p. Nat- 
West Securities pointed out 
that the strength of sterling 
will result in “cheaper 
import costs being passed on 
to consumers with a conse- 
quent result of deflation in 
selling prices". 

Shares in Laura Ashley 
Holdings fell to a new’ low 
with dealers reporting that 
house broker Dresdner 
Kleinwort Benson had dou- 
bled its loss forecast for the 
ailing clothing and furniture 
company. 

At the day’s worst, the 
shares stood at 41p before 
steadying to close 4 down at 
41 1 / : p. Dealers said Kleinwort 
Benson had increased its 
losses forecast to £15.5m 
from £7 .5m previously. 

Weak metals 

Weak metal prices contin- 
ued to unsettle mining 
groups, with Billiton off 2*-i 
to 146p on SBC Warburg Dil- 
lon Read “reduce” advice 
and Rio 'fin to 19 easier at 
7l5p. 

Lloyds TSB fell 9 to 675p 
as UBS cut its 1998 and 1999 
profit estimate by £100m but 
remained positive on the 
stock. 

Analyst John Aitken 
reduced his 1998 estimate to 
£3.G2bn and his 1999 figure to 
£4_05bn, citing slightly lower 
growth in the UK market 
and continuing bad debt 
charges at Lloyds' Brazilian 
consumer finance unit But 
he said the slightly lower 
forecast was not enough to 
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change his “buy" rating. 

Recent takeover favourite 
Commercial Union fell 37 to 
Slop iu reaction to profit- 
taking. 

NatWest shed 9 to 898p on 
reports that Deutsche Mor- 
gan Grenfell has agreed to 
buy its global equity deriva- 
fives business for less than 
£100m. That compares with 
an earlier reported £150m bid 
by the German-owned mer- 
chant bank for the whole of 
NatWest Markets that was 
rejected. 

Two block trades of 9m 
shares ensured British Bio- 
tech was one of the most 
heavily traded companies in 
London. The shares gained 
■J 1 : to 122p as 14m shares 
changed hands after tax- 
related “bed and breakfast" 
trades. 

One analyst said a block of 
9m shares was sold on 
Thursday at 117' -p and 
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another of 9m shares was 
bought on Friday morning at 
an un displayed purchase 
price. 

Viglen Technology shed 
22': to 5dp as it issued a 
profit warning. The com- 
pany. in which Alan Sugar 
has a 34 per cent slake after 
it was spun out of A ms trad 
in August, said margins and 
prices were being eroded by 
oversupply. 

Eidos, the computer games 
company, was marked down 
25 to 655p in minimal vol- 
ume after results that 
showed interim pre-tax 
losses increased from £i2£m 
to £18.3m. 

The after-effects of the 
final go-ahead for the Euro- 
fighter continued to echo 
round the market, with Cob- 
ham the latest beneficiary as 
its shares gained 20 to 796p. 
Rolls-Royce rose 3 to 237p, 
while Siebe gained 12 to 
£10.77. 

TI Group, which hosted an 
analysts’ trip to Bundy at 
Telford, rose IV* to 478* s p. 

Elsewhere in the transport 
sector. Rail track achieved 
one of the biggest rises in 
the FTSE 100 as it advanced 
14 to 995p. Buyers were said 
to appear after the stock fell 
back through the £10 barrier 
this week. 
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WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


US equities 
improve in 
light trading 


AMERICAS 


US equities climbed yester- 
day in an abbreviated trad- 
ing session, writes John 
Labate in New York. 

Trading volume was very 
thin with the US market 
'dosing at 1pm on the day 
after the Thanksgiving Day 
holiday. The Dow ended 
28.35 or 0.36 higher at 
7,823.13. The broader Stan- 
dard & Poor’s 500 index 
gained 3.76 to close at 955.40. 

Consolidation news and 
rumours hit the telecoms 
sector as Teleport Communi- 
cations confirmed it planned 
to acquire long-distance 
company ACC In a $ibn 
stock deal. ACC's shares 
surged more than 5 per cent 
or $2Vi at $46%. Teleport 
shed $lVi at $49. 

A repeat that British Tele- 
com and GTE were engaged 
in merger discussions sent 
GTE’s shares up $H at $50ft. 
British Telecom's ADRs slid 
$V« to $78. The companies 
denied they were engaged in 
merger talks. 

The banking sector had its 
own merger rumour involv- 
ing Deposit Guaranty which 
jumped more than 18 per 
cent or $7% to $48%. 

Among Dow components. 
Travelers Group gained $l& 
at $50% on news that regula- 
tors had approved the com- 
pany's acquisition of Salo- 
mon. Shares of Salomon slid 
S% to $83%. 


New figures showing ris- 
ing consumer income and 
spending trends were 
released yesterday after- 
noon. Personal income rose 
0.5 per cent in October, with 
personal spending ai«n up by 
0.5 per cent. 

The US Treasury market 
moved little on the figures, 
as the benchmark long bond 
gained ^ at 1 Q 1 £, sending 
the yield down to 6.036 per 
cent 

Technology shares were 
mostly higher with the Nas- 
daq composite index gaining 
6.05 at 1,600.55. 

Among the greatest mov- 
ers in' the computer sector 
were internet-related shares. 
Netscape Communications 
rose $j£ to $28% but Ama- 
zon.com slid $ 1 "/. to $&%. 

TORONTO rallied in early 
trading. At noon, the 300 
composite index was up 4«L24 
at 6,49120 in low volume. 

The main features of the 
morning were nickel pro- 
ducer In co, which jumped 
C$2.10 to C$27.25, and con- 
sumer products group 
hnasco where talk of a take- 
over bid sparked a rise of 
C$1.45 to C$50.95. 

Golds leaders improved 
with Barrick up 40 cents at 
C$234i>0 and Placer Dome 30 
cents to C$17.35. 

Banks were mixed. Royal 
Bank Of Canada lost 55 cents 
to C$76.15 while Toronto 
Do mini on Bank added 20 
cents at C$50.60. 


Sao Paulo slips back 


Latin American centres 
traded quietly in low vol- 
ume. The broad trend was 
downwards but in most 
instances it was a case of 
directionless drift with trad- 
ing on Wall Street reduced 
to a half-session. 

SAO PAULO edged lower 
to partly reverse modest 
gains over the previous 
three sessions. Telebr&s fell 
0.32 per cent at R$ 117.62. 

“Most traders are taking 
the day off. There is little to 
play for over the long 
Thanksgiving weekend in 


the US." said one broker. At 
midsession, the Bovespa 
index was off 9.00 at 9,610. 

MEXICO CITY edged 
lower in what dealers 
described as quiet end-of-tbe- 
month conditions. During 
the morning session a bare 
31 stocks were traded, with 
decliners leading gainers 
nine to six. The IPC index 
was down 26.81 at 4,93027 at 
midspssinn. 

SANTIAGO showed little 
change. At midsession the 
IPSA index was 0.13 higher 
at 115.44. 


Frankfurt edges higher on new system’s debut 


EUROPE 


Modest gains w ere registered 
In FRANKFURT as its Xetra 
order-driven electronic trad- 
ing system made its debut. 
The Xetra Dax index closed 
10.11 higher at 3,972.08. 

The market took a brief 
early knock on news that 
Goldman Sarh« had r e du ced 
the German weighting in its 
European model portfolio for 
the third time in a month. 

Mike Young, European 
equities strategist, explained 
that about 45 per cent of the 
Dax was represented by 
engineering, pbAmteats and 
motor shares - sectors that 
would not perform well in an 
environment of lower global 
growth. Moreover, Mr Young 
pointed to the exposure of 
leading German banks to 
Asia as a further concern. 

Italy's weighting was 
raised in the portfolio on the 
view that Italian shares were 
more European, less global 
and so less vulnerable. 

Volkswagen rose DM3.80 
to DM998.60 as it declined to 
comment on a newspaper 
report that it was seeking a 
stake in Sweden’s Scania. 
BMW climbed DM14.60 to 
DML330. 



FToP-hlich plunged DM30 to 
DM90 after the medium-sized 
construction group said it 
faced liquidity problems and 
was rethinking its strategy 
in an effort to rebuild the 
company. 

PARIS closed within a 
whisker of its best of the ses- 
sion and just about all 
square on the week. 

The CAC 40 index ended 
up 30.18 at 2358 In spite of a 
steep fell for CGF which 
tumbled 5.4 per cent cm prof- 
it-taking after the recent 
strong run and also on wor- 
ries about the banking 
group’s exposure to Brazil 


CCF touched FFr346 at one 
stage after a French press 
report suggested that the 
group was preparing to shed 
15 per cent of its S3o Paulo 
workforce. CCF described 
the report as exaggerated, 
although it confirmed that 
CCF Brazil would run losses 
in the final quarter of 
year. The shares ended 
FFr20.20 lower at FFr349.90. 

Oils rallied. Down steeply 
recently on oil price scare 
stories. Elf Aquitaine 
improved FFr18 to FFr685. 

Retailers remained a 
strong feature amid talk of a 
sector deal in the offing. 
Promodes rose FFr60 to 
FFr 2,170- 

AMSTERDAM traded nar- 
rowly with the AEX index 
closing off 4.59 at 881.72 for a 
net decline on the week of 
just over 2 per cent. 

Dealers said trading was 
directionless as a result of 
the Thanksgiving weekend 
in the US. 

Financial leader Fortis 
Amev provided a dear exam- 
ple of the trend, slipping 70 
cents to FI 82-20 in spite of 
solid third-quarter results. 

Steelmaker Hoogovens 
was the day’s best per- 
former. adding FI 2.10 or 2.4 
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per cent to FI 89.6a Among 
lesser caps, dredging group 
Bos kalis jumped FI 1.80 to 
FI 34.80 following an upbeat 
p rogre ss report. 

ZURICH was little changed 
as some profit- taking offset 
the positive effect from a 
firmer dollar and low domes- 
tic money market rates. The 
SMI index ended a 50 higher 
at 5,775.9a 

Nestlfc lost SFr22 at 
SFr2,09S on profit- taking 
after its recent sharp 
advances built on expecta- 
tions of higher volume 
growth this year and next. 


SGS bearers fell SFr2l to 
SFr2.664 on disappointment 
at the company's change of 
mind over buying back its 
own shares in December. 

Among financials profiting 
from easing Swiss rates, 
Swiss Re jumped SFr50 to 
SFHL329. 

MILAN traded sideways 
with few buyers in evidence, 
but a rebound in oil giant 
Eoi and continuing hopes of 
an interest rate cut helped to 
give the market a firmer 
tone. The Mibtel index 
closed up 96 at 15.365. 

Eni rebounded 28 per cent 


after weakness prompted by 
lower crude prices. The 
shares ended L230 better at 
L10.072. 

Telecom Italia was 
unmoved after Guido Rossi 
announced he was quitting 
as chairman In spite of 
rumours that his departure 
was connected to a clash 
with Tomaso Tomassi di Vig- 
nano, managing director, 
over corporate governance. 
The shares closed L66 higher 
at L10.790 with dealers say- 
ing the departure had been 
widely foreshadowed. 

MADRID recovered from 
early losses to end higher, 
boosted by a strong showing 
on Wall Street The general 
index rose 1.37 to 605.15. 

There was a continuation 
of the recent trend for stocks 
seen as oversold in the 
recent turmoil to rebound 
sharply. Milk producer 
Puleva rose Pta330 to 
Pta5,230 and Tabacalcra 
Pta330 to Ptall. 390. 

Iberpapel made a satisfac- 
tory market debut, ending at 
Pta2.315, Pta39 above Its 
Pta2^276 offer price. 


Written and edited by Michael 
Morgan, Jeffrey Brown, Jona- 
than Ford and Peter Hafl. 


Seoul tumbles 4.9% on concerns over IMF deal 


ASIA PACIFIC 


Concerns that the IMF 
would attach strict condi- 
tions to the rescue package 
sought by the South Korean 
government sent SEOUL 
tumbling <L9 per cent. 

Investors were said to be 
worried that the IMF would 
demand a cut in fiscal spend- 
ing, lower economic growth, 
tighter monetary controls 
and a speeding-up of the 
restructuring of the local 
financial industry. 

The composite index lost 
2L19 at 411.91 after hitting 
an Intra-day low of 407.22. 
Dealers forecast it would be 
only a matter of days before 
the index breached the psy- 
chologically important 400- 
point level far the first finp 
in more than 10 years. 

Banks and securities firms 
were the biggest losers. 
Fresh fears about a looming 
chain of corporate collapses 
also unsettled investors after 
the debt defaults of Soosan 
Heavy Industries and Boo 




Hung, which hit the market 
earlier in the week. 

TOKYO ended marginally 
higher as government reas- 
surances boosted the finan- 
cial sector, but an undercur- 
rent of concern remained, 
writes Bethan Hutton. 

The Nikkei 225 average 
crept up 33.06 to 16,636.26 
after moving between 
16,785.41 and 16,59071. The 
Topix index of all first- 


section shares rose 13-45 to 
1.252.22 while the capital- 
weighted Nikkei 300 index 
was up 2.1? to 248.88. 

Volume slipped to an esti- 
mated 713m shares from 
IJibn an Thursday. Gainers 
outnumbered losers 718 to 
441, with 125 unchanged. 

In London, the 1SE /Nikkei 
50 index fell 3.90 to 1,481.11. 

The market paused for 
breath after two days of 
strong gains, traders said. 
There was little new infor- 
mation to move prices but 
politicians and officials con- 
tinued to issue statements 
emphasising the stability of 
the financial system, and 
discussing the possible use 
of public money to help the 
banking sector. 

Banks and brokers were 
still the most actively traded 
issues. Yasnda Trust and 
Banking rebounded Y30 to 
Y109 as the company issued 
a statement denying rum- 
ours that ’it said were hurt- 
ing its share price. Nippon 
Credit Bank gained Y14 to 


Y113. Fuji Bank Y30 to Y685 
and Mitsui Trust Y50 to 
Y215. Securities companies 
also strengthened. Daiwa 
Securities rose Y14 to Y445, 
Nikko Securities Y4B to Y390 
and Nomura Y60 to Y1.5S0. 

Rumours that the govern- 
ment was considering cut- 
ting the land tax helped the 
real estate sector, which rose 
4.2 per cent. 

Canon Sales, the domestic 
distributor of Canon prod- 
ucts, plunged Y390 to Yl.750 
after cutting its profit fore- 
cast for the year. Aoki. a 
construction firm undergo- 
ing restructuring, was the 
day’s sharpest fatter, down 
25 per cent or Y10 to Y30. 

In Osaka, the OSE index 
closed up 64.74 at 16,871.24 in 
volume of 13.4m shares. 

HONG KONG recouped 
some of its early losses in a 
late afternoon rally which 
dispelled some of the gloom 
generated by Cheung Kong's 
decision to slash prices of a 
new development in the New 
Territories. The Hang Seng 


index closed 56.18 lower at 
10,526.92, up from a low of 
10,441.20. China plays - H 
shares and red chips - were 
lower on worries the yuan 
might come under pressure 
for a devaluation, and on 
diminished growth prospects 
for red-chip companies. 

SHBNZHEN's hard cur- 
rency B shares ended at 
another 1997 dosing low as 
bearish sentiment triggered 
fixrther selling by foreign 
investors. The B index fell 
1.64 or 1.7 per cent to 97.76 in 
turnover of HK$l5m. 

SHANGHAI’S B shares 
ended lower although a late 
round of buying lifted prices 
from an intra-day low for the 
year. Analysts noted specu- 
lation resurfaced that the 
central government would 
soon announce a cut in 
interest rates or lower the 
bank reserve ratio, which 
contributed to the late 
demand. The B index fell 
0.905 or 1.6 per cent to 54.202 
in turnover ol $4.7m. 

BANGKOK was hit by con- 


cerns about loan quality in 
the financial sector but 
closed above the day's lows 
in response to some mildly 
optimistic central bank eco- 
nomic data. The SET index 
fell 3.96 to 395.47. 

The banking sector lost 1.2 
per cent and finance stocks 
dropped IL3 per cent. First 
Bangkok City Bonk, which 
rase in the morning session 
on takeover speculation, 
ended unchanged at Bti6. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Shares in Johannesburg 
moved lower with golds fall- 
ing almost 4 per cent to 
their lowest level for 14 
years. The all-share index 
ended off 52.3 at 6 . 326 . 3 . 

Industrials shed 72.8 to 
7,73 1.8 while the golds index 
fell 29.4 to 727.3 as the bul- 
lion price renewed its down- 
ward drift. Vaal Reefs lost 
R7 at R168. Among industri- 
als, Murray and Roberts 
slipped Rl.19 to R&51. 
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0.015625 '*(26(4097) 

Arrmaoe Bros PLC CW lOp- 207 (21Na87) 
AsteSoperty Hkfci PIC B.12W 1st Mg 

A^S’eSS^^Cun. 

AjS^ E ^fea»P rf £i- 

32(CSNoS7) 

BAAPLC ADR fi:1) (»M7) 

BaAey (C.KI PLC Ord lOp • J j26No9 7) 

Bar* e( ScoBand Mter 

i'A NervCwn hid Pral Sft - 136 1 . 

PIC BZW p« KWs - 22W90 - 

bJmo bS? PLC HZWTOtjMTirtte 
Pretoetcd Coo Un» -48JK (ZSIWn 
Bacon to* PLC IZ* Ua Cap In Sft 

BSt'SfffiffltotoU.Sft 

aSnSffTiWi (2^097) 5H[PWe07) 
Barclays PLC ADR (Ml - 97.100251 
I25NuB7) 

Bose PLC ADR 

Bass PLC ItfVt Dab Sft 2016- 133a 

BA^UrtBtnas PLC ADR (2.1| - 1&5 113. 

Bt7i%a«) PLC Ord 2p - 201 (]) M 
Betem PIC 95% Qm Rod Pn 20W Et • 


Gmso lOVVln Sft »io IRegi * 
I20MSS7) 

l 'Kingdom Oh i3*>LnSft20(»- 

m tewanom to* Ui Sft MOL 
. KB55iaWo9r» 


BG PLC -B-Shs 30p -SB, 1. 3. h 
0. 1. 0. J. 0. 1, 0. IZ- 0- 1.. 2 - ’jj-jj ■ 
(S6140B7I fl (2»fcsn 9 {25hie97J 30 (2. 
lB&)2(6.SJ^128l 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE - DEALINGS 


BhreGkdto Inftahite PVC 8V% un u 8ft 
11875 or after) -88(204037) 

Boob Oo PLC ADR <£1> - 2ft7 (26ND07) 
Bnanareouft 1 West Hawpahlre VMar PIC 
8JK Cun tod Pral £1 - 121% (26(4097) 
ftadted 8 Bingtoy Buftteg Society 11%% 
Pann M Bearing Shi £10000 - 140ft 
(2 ENo07)5OAi(2BNd 97) 
todted B Btogtoy Buftteg Sodaiy 13% 
PenaMBawtogSft- 167{2lNrfi7) 
BWte » Wad PLC Prf £1 - 125<» (2«4c07} V 
(26No97) [2BNDS7) *>(26No97) V 
(28No07) fh(2BNo97) '*(2814097) ’f 
(2BN087) *(28(4007) >,{294097! V 
(2814007) .625 (28NO07) V (2BNO07) V 
[2ENO07) * (2SND87) B (28(toS7) 

Bristol & Wtost PIC T3V% to Ptf(i9ub Bda 
- I71*G8Fto07pifiB4o97) 

Smtol Wbtor PLC fiA* Cum bid Prt £1 • 129 
(29*107) 9 (2BNO07) V (28NO07) %i 
(291007) 

Bristol Wear PLC 4* Cons Dab Sft tad • 
57* (294007) 

Britannto BuMno Sodaiy 18% Pann W 
Baartq SIS £1000 - 157^(294087) S’! 
(24(4007) 

Bra»i Atomy* PLC ADR (iftl) • SIS 
(294007) 

Brtt* FUnga Sra^ PLC 5J% Cm Rad Prt 
£1 -80piNo97) 

BnOah PaeoiaMn Co PLC ADR (fti j (Each 
Cm into 6 CM 2 Sp) - 8125 (29*97) 255 
(20) 5 (2GN097) J088 (2BNO07) jG25 
B8NO07) .6 (2) .75 (10) * 375 (2SN097) 

2.1 (5) .375 991007) .45 (10) .7 (4) 
5.12218 (25NQ07) .125 «5No97) 

BntEhSky Broadcasing Qrotp PLC AM 
(8:1) -4425(2.9) 2 (284o97) 

Bntob Stoel PIC ADR (ion; ■ 238375 (9 
m (29*397) 4 po. 4) .0254 (2S4097) 
.0625(1) .125(101 

BrhWi Sugar 10V% Rod Deb Sft 2013 - 
132042 CD4NC07) 

Brlbte TrtacorenuicaMna (\C ADR (I0ri| ■ 
77.4513 B5NC07) B135 (204o97) 
ataon E*»e PLC 95% la Utg Deb Sft 
202B- T261*(21NO07) 

BrotecBdto PLC Wk to Ste tor CM - 18<e 
(24(4007) 

teocUwrfaBri VWga PLC Or! 1C|> - 1® 
(28N097) 

BuLkiiai ^aon top PLC AUon-V Ord lOp - 
90 (29*97) 

Bn«a HoKSrgs PLC 4Sp (Mai) Cm Cun 
Red Pri 20p • 84 5 (29to971 
BTR PLC ADR (4:1) - 14.06 J» p4Ho97) 
Budgare PLC 5% O* Una Ln Sft 2003 • 95 
(28NOB7) 

Buloin PLC Old Sp - 1OO(2ENo07) 

Brtnasr (KP) Hdga PLC £P<% 2nd Cum Prf 
Cl - 123% (294087) 

Burraah Cassol PLC ADR ^1) - 335 
129*97) 

Bunon Group PLC B% Ur* Ln Sft B6/2M1 - 
88(26(4007) 

BZW Endowmare Fund Rad Onfip - 151 2% 
(24*007) 

BZW EndOMmed Pted R Ld 0n> RedeanuHe 
Shs1p-113(24(*j97) 

Cable AND (Mreiaas Cornns PLC ADR 15:1) - 
21S (29*97) 

Cadbwy Sehwappee PIC ADR (4:i) - 4i.re 
14(294097) 

Csadon PLC ’B’STb £1 -92 (028(0)2811) 
3t6) 

Caifio PLC 52% Cun Prf £1 • B4 CMNoOT) 
Car Group PLCOdlOp (R» - 0MBS7) - 
ISIf/GSteST) 

C»*on Ccmmirtcatons PLC ADR (51) - 
3925 (01 375 (SGN0971 
Carton ComrauUeahone PLC S5p (Nefl Com 

Cm PH - 130 BSNdST) T (2SNo97) 2 
(ZSNoST) 

Chetenham 8 Gtouceetw PIC llffl, Perp 
Sub fiOafSOOOO - 155 (2Ufa07) 

Chepstort Racecousa PLC Old 2Sp - 1225 
(21NO07) 

Cheshire Striking Soetey Fhg Ra Pane W 
BeptogSta- 119 (29to07) 

Ctoroftbuy Estatos PLC 9% Ura Ln Sft 2000 
-aS(2)NoS7) 

Cty Site Esnn PLC 52»CwCiini Red 

Plf£1-74(24MS7) 

Ctewtord Place Hdgs 4V6 tad Dab Sft - 57 
(2414097) 

CoaBPatoiK PLC 4'VftltoB In Sft 200207- 
82(294007) 

Ooaa Pans PLC m Uu U 9k 2IXSI07 - 
ST^BSNoST) ^ (26*4007) 

Coals ttyela PLC 4CXi Cun Pri £] ■ 75 
(211*97) 

Cites Vtyda PlC 8'*% Sw Ow Bda 
O&I0BO3 £1008 tfe) - 93 129*97) 3 
oaken 

Corenwcto unbn PLC 3J% Cun Rad Prt El 
*77 12SNOB7) 


CuBBtAtol Uaion nc 8VA Cun tod Pri £) 
- 132% (204007) ^(29*97) 3 (2BNO07) 3 
(29*97) 

Conenrtdol Union PIC 04% Cua IrrPrlfl- 
13* P6NO07) 8 (2BNO07) B (29*97) 
CtetooUBtod Cart PLC 8S)t Cm Red Cun 
Pri SI -53(29*07) 

Cooksan Grotp PLC 7% Cm Bds 2fl1£D04 
(RQ) - 1XV (29*97) iv. (204007) 
Co-Opereftre Baift PLC 929X NanCure kid 
PH £1- 139^(267*97)4(294007) 
CfrOpertftre Whotorete Soc«y Ld 7^flt ia 
Ulg Dab Sft 2018 - 10844821875 
1294007) 

Cooper (Fradaridi) PLC &5p (to Cm Red 
Cun Pq Prf 1 0p -33 (247*97) 

Content PLC ADR (3:1) -B.12D1 (21M97) 
CoRdart PLC 8% Cnv Ltoa Ln Sft 201 5 • 
SBXW6875 (20NoG7) 

Cou«y Oudere PLC New Qd 2Sp (FP/PAL 
- 0B71297) - 192 3125)4007) 

Counoutcb PLC 7ki« Uns Ln Sft 209MB - 
102^(29*97) 

Coun Corarttog Ooft PLC te (to 2nd 
Cun Rad Pral Shs 5p - 96 (211*97) 
Coveney BJdtog Society 12M Ptoni Int 
Beating She £1000 (Rag) - ISSH (28NoB7) 
7 96(4007)7(26(4007) 

Oeston Land 4 Estates PLC W Cm Una Ln 
Sft - 80 121(1007) 

Crodh imarredoite nc 6C% Cun Prf £1 - 

98(28(4097) 

Daily IW 8 General Tnte PLC Onl 50p - 
I860 (28NO07) 50 (26t*97) 871# (256*97) 
Da(B8JyPlC495%Cui»Pr1Cl -95 
(25*97) 

Dram Estates PLC lOtet irt Ug Deb Sft 
2012 -101 ’*(29*97) 

Davenport Kntow PLC Ord 1 0p • 565 
(29*97) 

Debertams PLC TVt, Um Ln Sft 200297 • 
lO* (29*07) 

Debanhaine PLC 7%% l*s Ln Sft 200297 - 
100 *5 2^ (25(4007) 

Dewhb* Group PLC 9.75% Cun Pri El - 120 
31(211*97) 

Oewhusl PLC Ord lOp - 58 (24M97) 

Dim Qmp PLC ADR (3rl ) - 3A0B 
(29*07) 

Dragon Ol PIC Wte to Sub tor CM CTO2S - 
35(39*97) 

Ecctentee* beuanca Ofc» PLC 8625% 
Non Cun tod Pri £1 - 120(267*97) 

Edpse B8nd3 PLC Rad PH She 5p ■ 102b 
(26(4007) 

Ftdpna Binds PLC Cm Pri Shs 5p - 135 
(254*97) 

EWAP PLC 5% Cun PH Cl -64 (29*97) 
Eoiesa PLC 82Sp (Nat) Cm Cun Pn 5p - 87 
(28NO07) 8 (294007) 

B4I Group PLC ADR (2rt)- 16506732 
(21NO07) 

Energy Group PLC A0R (41) - 423125 (50) 
95 (28(*97) STS (10) ‘ 5 (101 
Enterprise Ol PLC 1(R% Uns Ln Sft 2013 - 
128^ (26(4007) 30V (267*97) 
Enviramertal te easi ro ra Canpony Ld Zero 
Dhr Piel Shs Ip - 117A. (28NO07) 

Espnto Soft) Fnancte Grom SA LES70 - 
20.125 (26(1007) 

Eutftnte PLQEusente SA 1991 WB (IE 
PLC A 1 ESA W! to Sub Utsl (Rag) - 36 
(267*97) 

Eaton HdgB PLC Onl 5p - 137 (254*97) 
FeatoacfcPLC 10% Cm Rad Pri She £1 - 
117 (26NO07I 

Ftot Natiorte BuUng Soere^ 11 Vft Parm M 
Beeitog Shs £10000 - 1 9M (29*97) 

FteB Group PLC Wte to Site tor Ord - 13 5 8 
.125(294097) 

Fakes Group PLC Ord Sp -70 (29*97) 
FriendJy Hetes PLC 4t% Cm (ten Rad AT 
£1-8961 (217*07 j 
GeBrtte Group PLC ADR (4:1) ■ 21 . 1 25 
(18M07) 25(10)27(25)375 (10) 
Genu9AeciaanPLC7-T%CuiikTdPi1£1- 
12rt (29*97) 5 gSton V. (294087) 
General Asedart PLC B’A Cun IndPrfCI- 
1S1A. I26N0S7) ^ (29*97) 8 (ZBNoBT) B 
f2S*97) 

Genaial Canto PLC ADR (5.1) - S78B A 
Grtural EteW Co PLC ADR (i :1j - 189 
S5N097) 

Ota 5 Dandy PLC Did lOp - 102 (21No97) 
Gtt4 PlC AOfl |T1|- 21.73 (29*97) 

Gton Wefcore PLC ADR £W] - 45J501 
(33) 875(13, 11)8375(2^-8(121 
.7234634 (50) .125 (2) ■« (19) ^075 (ID) 
Grenaca Group PLC 10% 1 Si tea Orb Sft 
18018 -1Z9I20M067) 

Grand Ifabopoftan PLC ADH fCl) - 37i25 
P) .75 (21) 953737 (10) 

(teal ForibKl Esteas PlC9i% 19 uq 
DBSS ftZBIB - 122fe(21Nc97) 


a*B) POTferd Estates PLC 723% Id Ug 
Deb Sft 2027 • 101JS (294007) .05 
(2EN097) 

Greenah Grotto PLC 7% Cm Subud Bds 
2003 £1 (Rogd)- 101V (294087) i» 
(29*97) 

GrtenaHs Group PLC B% Cun Prt Cl - 108 
(29*97) 

Greerals Group PLC HVA Dab Sft 2014- 
I41V(21NO07) 

Greycoa PIC Wts » SUi tar Oro - IB 
(25N097) 

Gurnets PLC ADR (S i) - 47.12343 246*25 
54(261*97) 

Gyrus Gnp PLC Ord Ip - 143 (5. 7) 

Hafta PLC BVft Perp Sub Bds C - 
1 Ml JBES75 046*97) 

HaMer PLC 12% Peip Sub Bit £ - 149*. 
(28M97) 

Haifton PIC ADR (5.1) - 2581164 (26NO07) 
Hardys 8 Hansons PLC 0« 5p 213 
(26No97) 7 (204o07) 

Harris (Ptrtp) PLC CW 20p- 271 01No07| 
HaBnoltedtomPLCOrd lOp- ICG 
(294097) 

Henangway Properties PLC 10375% iaM« 
Dab Sft 31/7/23 - 129V 1264*971 
Wsdmm HUgs PIC ADR (41) • 11 J2 
(£6No07) 

Hoknee Ptoee PLC Ort 5p - IBS (1 1 4 (5) 6 
(3. 1, 15) %0j 7 (0, 1.2.4, 1) 7 (294097) 

Houteto finance Corp Ld 7% Deb Sft 2000 - 
95 V (204007) V (2614097) 6 1281*97) 8 
(294097)8(29*97)6(29*97) 

HS8C HBgs PLC n 80% Subud Bds 2002 
Cl (Rea) - 113V(28No97) 4V 044*97) 
H50C Hdgs PLC 11.68% Suo Bds 317/02 
Gbo (Vtal (9) - 115V04NC97) 

HSBC Issuer Sendees PLC FTSE 1OO Traded 
Indea Secs (Treks) - *9300 i24No97) 
fcatend Group ftC Cm Cun Red Prt 30p - 
105(264*97) 6 P6NOH7) 
itopwcaffL Morris Ld OVfeb Cun Pri Sft £1 - 
60(211*97) 

Intouhri Chemtoal todusms PLC ADR (4:i ) • 
501540614 (40) 

Inchsape PLC 6V% Cm Subord Bds iaVB 
£1000 (fe) • 88 (29*97) 

Inrestmert Co PLC Ptg Prel 50p • i02V 
1254*97) 

towa Quip PLC ADR (3.1) - 7 (2SN097) 
Johnson Group Cleaners PLC 7 So (Net) Cm 
Cum Red Pd I0p - 106 (241*97) 

Jourdan (Thomas) PLC Nawttd lOp 
(FP/PAL - 091297) • 48 (254*97) 
Kingfcher PLC ADR (2.1 )• 27.6 (264*97) 
Kurt* PLC 7p Cm Cum Red Pri 5p - 83 7 
054*97) 

Kvaemei PLC0W Ur» Ln Sft 20CKKS - 87 
064*97) 

Kwaemer PLC 1GV% Uns Ln Sft 2001/06- 
1(9 064*97) 

ULMmefimeres RC B.129% See Bds 
31/1(20)4 £ (Ragri) - 108.65234375 
044*97) 

LAflJr wtotete PLC 7WSeetred BOs 
2019 £1 - 108.703 1204007) 

Ltetonto Group PLC ADR (1 1) - UJ4 
064*97) 

Land SecuttB (%C 7% Cm Bds 3002006 
£1000 (Rg)- 153 1264*97] 

LASMO PLC ID% Deb Sft 2009 • 124.72B 
.758 004*97) 

Lands S HoSwi Bundteg Soaefy I3V% 

Pern haBoamfl Shs - i75VpE4*97] 7V 
(264*97) 

Legal 8 General Group PIC $1% Cm 
SuWd BdS 30MA8 £1000 iRg) - 233 
0444087) 

Ltoeny knemafional h«dge PLC 5V% SUj Cnv 
BdS 3W2009 D (Regd) - M101B 
129*97) 

London Ftoence a Irwesmert Cup PLC Wib 
» SUilor Oro -14 064*97) 

Lonriui Interns to na l Group PLC ADR |5:1) - 
1329 064*97) 

London Umhan Secures PLC 1 0% I b 
U g Dab Sft 2016 - 129.197 084*97) 
Loom PLC ADR (T:iJ - 7.48 064*97) 
Dnsdato Hottn® PLC Od ip - 4 064*97) 

4 (254*97) 4 (284*97) 4 084*97) 4 
(26N037) 4 [2B44O07) 

Um a Bute PLC S’tffc 3rd (ten Prt Sft £1 - 
68 (2«l*97) 

Low & fan PLC 8% la Cun Pn Sik El - 74 
044*97) 

Low S Sons PLC 6% 2nd Cum Pit Sft £ 1 - 
74 044*97) 

LucasUny PIC ADS |101 1 - 31 9 8* 
084*97) 

Lynton PLC 10MK 1st Ug Dab Sft 2017 - 
13O2B90625 084*97) 

Uafts 6 SpuEBi PLC ADR (6.1) - 62JS6 
084*97) 

Mansto Thocitoson 8 Ernsted PLC tO'n 
DeC Sft 2012 - 12Tr (254*97) 


Itotoon TYontoson 3 Brentod 1\C 7% Uns 
Ut Sft 83*98 -98 044*97) 

UEPC PLC 8% Uns Lr Sft 200005 - 102 
064*97)2084*97) 

»®PC PLC 10V* Una In Sft 2032 - 135V 
054*97) 

Merobanr Ratal Grom PLC 8*5fc Uns In Sik 
80000* -95 094087) 

Uaroay Docks & Htebou Co 6«i% Red Dte 
Sfc9ES8-99V01l4c97) 

Meyer hsenafional PLC 44ft> Onl 25p 
(FP1RM - 18/12107) - 380 00. 10) IV 
(26 Nd97) 2 (25, 0) 

Lteyar Intemaaona PLC New Ok) 25p [Np - 
27/11/97) - plO 3 7 054*97) 

Mdand Bank PLC 14% Subord Uns Ui Sft 
2002/07 - 12*56 054*97) 

Md-Stoam Wtoer Co 10% Red Deb Sft 

2013/17- 123V 00*97) 4V(2844a87) 
tocnal Power PLC ADR (4:1) - *37.4375 
(17) 

Nattete Wesomste Bank PLC ADR (81) - 
80.75 054*97) 

Naaoral Wasaninster Bart PLC 9% 
SetTWlorvCun Pri Cl • I38‘i 064*97) V 
1264*97) V 064*97) V 09*97) V 
(20*97) 't 064*97) 7 
N ewg ale Bufetog Society 10V% Pam Ini 
Bearrog S4« £1000 - 1*2 V 054*971 
NewcMle Bu'bkig Society 12W Item M 
Baanng Shs Cl 000 - 16SV 014*97) 
Neenquesi PLC Old ip ■ 2S3 (0. 2, 0. 1,0,2. 
a 1. 01 4 (700. 14. 30) 5 (5. 1 22. 700) 6 
14,0)7(0.1) 

NFC PLC 7V% Cm Bds 2007 £ lifer) (Br) • 
£95*6004*07) 

NFC PLC 7V% Cm BdE 2007 Cl 000 (Rg) - 
W 8 * (254*97) 

4tonhem Foods PLC 6Vfc Cm Sito Bds 
(WOBOB D000 (Rg) - 89V 084*97) loot* 
(2844087) 

Northern Recnrtlrneri Group PLC Old So ■ 
117V 10, 1)8(1. 01 

Nonhero Rock PLC 12V* Perp Sub Nt* (Br) 
-163054*97) 

OEM PLC Ord 2Sp - 33 064*97) 5 064*971 
8084*97) 

Orange PLC ADR 15:1 > - 20975 
Parnher Seeursm PlC W)5 ro Sub tar Ora - 
32044*97) 

Parsmoirt PLC Cum Sac Cm Red Prt Shs 
Cl -W(294o97) 

Paridand Gram PLC 40% Cum Prt d • 60 
(254*97) 

Prtason, Zoehons PLC 10% Cun Pri £i - 
135V6V 09*97) 

Pee) vadge PLC 525% (Net) Cnv Cum Non V 
Prf El -238 064*97) 

PeefhadgsPLCMflfclBJteBDobSftZDn- 
120 V (29*97) 

Psmubr 6 Olen Swrn Mhv Co Cnv 
Bds 19«03 £1000 (Regd) - 113 09*97) 
Pntana Foods PIC 8p <to Cum Cm Red 
Prt 10p - 110V (264*97) V (284*97) 1 
(264*97) 3 (29*97) 

Plantaton & General bwamnis PLC 9^ 
Cum Red Pit £1 - M B 0ONcfl7) 

PowarGen PLC ADR (4:1) - 5105 001 
Premror Fame* PtC ADR 12.0 - H 014*97) 
Planter Famed PLC 6S2p Cun Cm Red Prt 
(Sartog Coupon) - 13V 1284*97) V 
064*97) 

Quaere Mt« Houses PLC teg 

Deb Sft 2020 • 105 064*97) 

Ratal Boctroncs PLC ADR (2:1) -7.5 
084*97)54 084*97) 

Ransoms PLC 395% Cun Prt £i - 81 
064*97) 

fLEAtedfcs PtC 9% cum Pri £1 - 96 
004*97) 

Redan k Coknan PLC 5% Cun Pri £i -70 
084*97) 

ReeoyiSen Systems Group PLC Now Ord 5p 
(FP/BtL- 18/1297) -22 084097) 

Regd Hotel Grotto PLC Cm Cun Red Prt 
2001 El - 106V 064*97) 7 09*97) 

Regd Hotel Grtkto PLC 9% firai Uq Deb Sft 
2008-108.05(244*97) 

Raiaa Cup PLC 455% (hrty Cum 
Pit El -71 (214*97) 

Barters Hotftrgs PLC ADR (6/1) - 59.0625 
084*971.1250) 247GS (1) 

Ro Ttato PIC Old 10P iBO ■ 740 004*97) 
taTrto PLC ADR (4.1) -«22 .56 0044097) 
FtoasRqn PLC ADR (5 1) - 19.7 06NOS7] 
Royal & Sun Mane* Ina &om «C 725% 
Cm Su6B0b 30'11/06 £1000 (Reg) - 135V 
(29*97) GY (264*97) 

Royal a Sun ASance Ins Group PLC 7Vfc 
Cun tod Prt Cl - 117*4 (2GN097) V 
(26(4(97) la (264*97) '«0G(4O971 V 
0S*97) 

RPH LO 9k Ur* Ln Sft 992004 - 1 04 
014*97) 


3tho» PlC SVACm Cun Red Prt 2006ni 
£1-104(214*97) 

SoobBh 3 Neecasde PLC 6.<5% (Nei) Cum 
Prf Cl -103 V0GNOB7) 

Sodtti 8 Nawcaato PLC 7% Cm Cum Prf 
£1-3050144087) 

Scotbsh Madta Grotto PLC 850% Cm Uns Ln 
Sft 2007 - 103 00*97) 5 064*97) 

Sears PLC 4.g* (hnly 7%) ‘Atten Prf Cl - 82 
(244*97) 

Saras PIC 8.75% limy 12J5%) Cun Prf £1 - 
106(241*97) 

SensEope SNppng trices PLCOiri IQ)- 258 
(2.1.3.1)60(11 

Seven Rnw Crossing PLC 8% Mak-LMed 
Dab Sft 2012 13S* 09*97) 

Sewn Trent PLC -ff Shs 38p -30 (1.0. 121 
30 064*97) 30 081*97) 

She* Transport 4 Trading Co fi.C Old 25p 
(Br) - 420 (24(4(97) 

Sheri Transport S Trading Co PIC ADR (6ri! • 
41. 62501 7 0) .75 (1)9 (5) 875 15) 
•932351 (401 2 001 ' .0625 (10) 81 .98 
(23) 

Sik Group PLC Old lOp- 261 fi5) 

Shopnte Gro<4> PLC Onl 5p - 18V21 
0544007) 

Shlaw Groto PLC 7Vfc Uns Ln Sft 200308 - 
96 044*97) 

Bonnn Gnato PlC 4J% (hrty 8%) Cum Prt 
El - 60 121N0S7) 

SMton Butkjtng Society 12’tet Pam M 
Bearing Shs 0000 (Rag) - 168Y 06**S7) 
71 064*97) 

ayrtVaima PLC «■ ftferraits ■ 4V (254*97) 
Stough Estates PLC 12Y% Uns Ln Sft 2009 - 
139V (21No97) 

Srosh S Nephew PIC 385% (Nell Cum Pri 
Cl • 65 004*97) 

SmWbne Beechem PLC ADR (51) - 40 
06NO87) .01 (264*97) .017488 00) .0625 
|1| .0836 064*97) .125 00) 5 (ID) 625 
00) 77(10) 

Smrtti |WH) Group PLC 5'«% Red Uns Ln 
5ft -68 (2614097) 

Saumero BecbK PIC V Shs 30p - 30 (0) 30 
1244*97)30044*97) 

Souh Snltordsrtre Water PLC 5% Penn Deb 
Sft - 881044*97) 

Stag Group PLC 11% Cum Prf Ci -70 
064*97) 

Standard Chartered PIC i2VftSuoon1 Uns 
Ln Sft 2002/07 ■ M8V 044*97) 

Staring PubieKng Group t\C Cm Cum Red 
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COMPANIES AND FINANCE 


Rio poised to overcome Asian turmoil 


By Kenneth Gooding, 

Mining Correspondent 

The turmoil affecting the 
economies of south-east Asia 
would not make Rio Tinto 
“run scared" about its pros- 
pects, said Bob Wilson, 
chairman. 

The share price of the 
world’s biggest mining com- 
pany has fallen more than 5 
per cent this week after Billi- 
ton. another mining group in 


Bass to 
sell Gala 
bingo 
clubs 


By Scheherazade Danes hku 
and John Willman 

Bass, the UK brewing and 
leisure group, is in negotia- 
tions for the sale of its chain 
of 136 Gala bingo clubs, 
which arc expected to fetch 
about £250m ($417m). The 
bidders for Gala are believed 
to be venture capital groups. 

The sale will involve a 
write-down in the value of 
the assets currently in the 
balance sheet at about 
£380m. This will be 
announced on Wednesday as 
an exceptional item when 
the group reports its results 
for the year to September 30. 

The bingo industry has 
been under pressure from 
competition from the 
National Lottery and is suf- 
fering from oversupply fol- 
lowing a wave of building 
new. mainly out-of-town 
clubs with parking. 

Last week, Vardon, the lei- 
sure operator, sold its 19 
bingo clubs for £30.5m to 
HEV, a venture capital 
group linked to Hambros. 

First Leisure, the company 
headed by Michael Grade 
which owns Blackpool 
Tower in the north-western 
resort, is also preparing to 
dispose or its lossmaking 
bingo estate. The buyers are 
thought to include Rank, the 
diversified leisure group 
which owns Mecca, the larg- 
est chain of bingo clubs, and 
the management team. 

Gala's profit has been in 
decline, and fell £6m to £l3m 
in the first half of this year. 
Analysts expect the full-year 
figure to be as low as £23m. 
down from £31m last year. 

The sale will exclude the 
seven clubs in Spain, where 
another is due to be opened 
before the end of the year. 

Negotiations are also 
under way for the sale of 230 
Bass pubs to Avebury Inns, 
the pub company backed by 
Daiwa Europe, the Japanese 
investment bank. The sale is 
likely to be completed in the 
new year and will give Ave- 
bury almost 400 pubs. 

The sales will further 
reduce Bass's already low 
gearing and will put the 
group - with a market capi- 
talisation of £7.Sbn - under 
increased pressure either to 
buy back shares or to make 
an earnings-enhancing 
acquisition. In the summer, 
its plan to buy Carisberg-Te- 
tley, the brewer, was blocked 
by Margaret Beckett, trade 
and industry secretary. 

It was also defeated in the 
bidding for the William Hill 
chain of betting shops, sold 
by Brent Walker to Nomura, 
the Japanese investment 
bank for £700m in October. 

The group is known to be 
keen to add to its Holiday 
Hospitality hotel interests, 
particularly at the four-star 
end of the market in Europe 
and south-east Asia. How- 
ever, Inter-Continental, a 
possible candidate, is being 
partially floated by Saison. 
the Japanese retail group, 
while Granada has said its 
Mfrldien chain is not cur- 
rently for sale. Analysts 
value both groups at about 
Elba, easily within Bass’s 
reach. 


the FTSE 100 index, issued a 
warning that Asia's prob- 
lems might hit its earnings. 
Yesterday Rio shares closed 
down I9p at 715p. 

Mr Wilson told the UK 
Association of Mining Ana. 
lysts it was not yet possible 
to judge the impact of events 
in Asia on the region, the 
global economy or parts of 
Rio's business. However, 
most economists were still 
forecasting that the world 


economy would grow by 25 
per cent or more next year. 

This suggested that traded 
metals such as aluminium 
and copper would still see 
growing demand in 1998, 
even after 12 consecutive 
years of growth. 

More than half of the 
group's iron are shipments 
from Australia went to Asia, 
so it would be surprising if 
there was no effect on that 
business. But the group’s 


iron ore deliveries had been 
at unsustainably high levels 
so far this year. Rio expected 
China's economy to continue 
growing in 1998 and steel 
produced in South Korea 
would be the most competi- 
tively priced in the world, 
giving room for an increase 
in its exports. Japan's steel 
Industry was in a similar sit- 
uation. 

More than half of Rio's 
steam coal output went to 


Asia where there would be 
growth but at a slower rate. 
Contraction in the construc- 
tion industry in the region 
would have some affect on 
Rio’s mineral production. 

Mr Wilson said a positive 
element of the recent fall in 
mining shares was "there 
might be some opportunities 
for asset acquisitions that 
didn't exist a few weeks 
ago". Rio had been compara- 
tively inactive on the acqui- 


Barclays shuts Japanese unit 


By Clay Harris, 

Banking Correspondent 

Barclays yesterday 
continued the process of dis- 
mantling BZW, its invest- 
ment hanking aim. With the 
immediate closure of its Jap- 
anese equities business. 

The bank said it did not 
believe its failure to reach a 
mutually satisfactory agree- 
ment with any potential 
buyers had been affected by 
recent Japanese market tur- 
moil. The closure cuts Bar- 
clays’ staff in Japan by 
about 100 to 450. 

Andrew Robinson, chief 
executive of Barclays Group 
in Japan, said: “This is a 
commercial and focused 
investment decision as to 
how to deploy our resources 
to meet the changing needs 


of our global clients.** 

Barclays, meanwhile, has 
imdwUnAri its commitment 
to Japan by applying for an 
investment trust manage- 
ment licence which would 
allow it to offer mutual 
funds to private investors. 
Expansion into the Japanese 
retail sector would comple- 
ment existing institutional 
asset management activity 
through Barclays Nikko 
Global Investors and Bar- 
clays Trust & Banking. 

Barclays will also main- 
tain a strong presence in 
Japan through Barclays 
Capital, the renamed debt 
markets arm of BZW which 
is being retained. Barclays 
Capital trades in the Japa- 
nese government bond, trea- 
sury bill and repo markets. 

The Japanese closure fol- 


lows the sale announced ear- 
lier this month of BZW’s 
European equities and cor- 
porate advisory businesses 
to Credit Suisse First Boston 
for £100m - £50rn less thaw 
their book value. . 

Barclays has yet to sell 
the BZW business in Austra- 
lia and parts of its oper- 
ations in the rest of the 
Asia-Pacific area. Roger 
Davis, chairman and ehipf 
executive of BZW Asia, this 
week said Barclays h«d 
received more than 10 ex- 
pressions of interest in his 
Hong Kong-based operation. 

Core Pacific Securities, a 
Taiwan investment house, 
publicly expressed an inter- 
est this week in BZW's 
Asian branches. Barclays 
stQl hopes to sell the non- 
debt businesses of BZW Asia 


to one buyer but conceded 
yesterday that it wonld be 
“pragmatic” since negotia- 
tions were “buyer-shaped”. 

The CFSB deal left with 
Barclays any liability BZW 
might face over its work for 
British & Commonwealth 
Holdings, the financial ser- 
vices group that failed in 
1990. 

BZW is being sued by 
B&Cs administrators over 
its advice In the 1988 acqui- 
sition of Atlantic Comput- 
ers, the computer leasing 
company, whose liabilities 
pulled down the whole 
group. The B&C collapse is 
the subject of dozens of 
court actions, involving 
more than 30 parties. Bar- 
clays said yesterday: "TUs 
action is being vigorously 
defended.” 


Dresdner to reinforce London presence 


Ely George Graham, 

Banking Editor 

Dresdner Klein wort Benson, 
the investment banking arm 
of Germany's Dresdner 
Bank, is to reinforce its 
presence in London by tak- 
ing over the former BZW 
building at Ebbgate House 
in the City. 

The building - a con- 
verted car park - was 
vacated by BZW, once one of 
the premier UK-owned 


investment banks, earlier 
this year when it left the 
City for brand new premises 
at Canary Wharf in Dock- 
lands. just months before its 
parent Barclays decided to 
seD its equities and advisory 
operations. , 

Hansgeorg Hofmann, who 
has left Dresdner’s board 
and moved from Frankfort 
to T-nnHmi to be Kteinworfs 
fall Hnw chairman , said the 
Ebbgate lease “reflects our 
continuing commitment to 


the City of London as a pri- 
mary financial centre”. 
However, splitting the busi- 
ness was not ideal, he said, 
and the bank would think 
about a purpose-built Lon- 
don headquarters. 

Klein wo rt plans to spend 
£40m refurbishing the 
130,000 sq ft building, on 
the north bank of the 
Thames between London 
Bridge and Cannon Street 
station. BZW had com- 
plained that it would have 


needed complete gutting to 
make it into a workable 
trading area. 

Kleinwort will move its 
debt trading and project and 
structured flnanrp divisions 
to tiie building, with about 
800 people expected to move 
in the second half of 1998. 
The equities and corporate 
finance divisions will 
remain in Kleinworfs prem- 
ises at Fenchurch Street, 
which it plans to spend 
another £20m upgrading. 


sition. front for some time 
-because prices were “unreal- 
istically high". 

Mr Wilson also pointed out 
that changes to the UK tax 
regime would benefit Rio r 
not only by reducing Us tax 
liability but also by giving 
management more flexibil- 
ity. Rio could consider buy- 
ing back its own shares, for 
example, although this 
would require -shareholder 
approval 


Peregrine 
cuts its 
workforce 

Peregrine. Investment 
Holdings, the Hong Kong- 
based investment bank, yes- 
terday nwwnnniwi a sharp ' 
staff reduction,- with some 
275 jobs to be cut from a 
workforce of . 1.750, as' a 
result of Asia’s fihancial cri- 
ses, writes John Ridding. 

Peregrine said It would 
take a charge against profits 
for the year to the end of 
November to caver the costs 
of res tru c tu ring. It had pre- 
viously warned that the 
downt ur n in Asia's financial 
markets would sharply 
reduce earnings from its 
equities division this year 
and wonld prompt an 
increase in provisions far its 
fixed Income activities. 

Most of the cuts fen out- 
side Hong Kong. The com- 
pany said it continued to 
employ the world’s largest 
team dedicated to the 
greater China marke ts and 
had a long list of mandated 
transactions. It has been one 
of the most active banks in 
raising capital for Chinese 
industry through listings in 
Hang Kong. 

Despite sharp cuts in 
many of its regional - 
operations. Peregrine said it 
remained committed to* its 
Asian network and would 
seek to expand when condi- 
tions improve. 


Banking braced for Asian shake-out 
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T he sweeping job cuts 
at Peregrine and the 
closure of BZW's Jap- 
anese equities division are a 
clear signal that Asia's 
financial crisis is battering 
the investment banking 
industry. 

The extent of cost-cutting 
varies across product divi- 
sions and between compa- 
nies and countries, but many 
are braced for a shakeout 
"This is likely to be worse 
than the previous round of 
cost-cutting, in 1994,” says 
the chief executive of one 
European bank. “It may 
even prove worse than after 
1987, because of recent 
expansion.” 

This time cuts are under 
consideration at the big 
regional investment banks 
which have previously 
appeared resistant to 
retrenchment 
Apart from Peregrine. Jar- 
dine Fleming has been curb- 
ing costs through natural 
attrition, although the 
investment bank says no 
decisions have been made an 
redundancies. 

Even before yesterday’s 
announcements, a number of 
Internationa! investment 
banks had been reviewing 
their Asian strategies. 

This month. NatWest Mar- 
kets cut more than 50 jobs in 
Asia as a result of reorganis- 
ing its debt division. Leh- 
man Brothers Is selling its 
private client broking busi- 
ness and bas regrouped 
some equity businesses in 
Tokyo. Lehman said the 
move was dictated by its 
focus on h igtipr - marg i n busi- 
nesses. but the timing was 
determined partly by the 
downturn. 

It doesn’t take a corporate 
financier to see the dilemma. 
After years of heady growth 


and expansion, trading vol- 
umes in stock and bond mar- 
kets bave dried up while 
share issues and initial pub- 
lic offerings have been put 
on hold. 

“In most markets, activity 
levels have dropped by sig- 
nificantly more than 50 per 
cent.” says Andre Lee, man- 
aging director of Peregrine's 
fixed income division. 

On the equity markets, the 
downturn has been similarly 
severe. Turnover in Hong 
Kong over the past week has 
averaged a meagre HKJ7bn 
(£541m), compared with a 
record of almost HK$50bn in 
August. Bangkok, Kuala 
Lumpur and Indonesia have 
seen share issues and public 
offerings postponed because 
of sharp stock market falls. 

While revenues have tum- 
bled, costs have remained 
high, with much denomi- 
nated in dollars. “If you take 

a middle-of-the-road expatri- 
ate salesman, they probably 
have a base salary of 
$100,000”, says one Hong 
Kong executive. “By the 
time you add in housing, 
medical expenses and a club 
membership you axe up to 
$300,000. Then they expect a 
bonus of up to 50 per 
cent.” 

Sharply reduced bonuses 
are likely to be the immedi- 
ate impact for many Asian 
investment bankers. How 
much worse that becomes 
will depend on the scale and 
depth of the downturn. 

Most remain optimistic 
about longer-term prospects, 
however. “This is not the 
end of Asia,” says Roger 
Davis, chairman of BZW 
Asia. 

Even before markets 
recover, he sees opportuni- 
ties in mergers and acquisi- 
tions and other fee-based 


businesses, as regional com- 
panies restructure or stalk 
takeover targets. While the 
fixed income market may 
appear dead, opportunities 
are likely to arise in securi- 
tisation of assets and as gov- 
ernments seek, long-term 
funds to rebuild their finan- 
cial systems. South Korea, 
perhaps the worst afflicted 
east Asian economy, has sig- 
nalled that liberalisation of 
its bond market will be a 
central element in reform. 

Away from South Korea, 
greater China continues to 
offer scope for equity issues. 
Although CNAC. the com- 
mercial arm of China’s avia- 
tion regulator, has post- 
poned its IPO in Hong Kong, 
others are preparing to test 
the water. Tianjin Develop- 
ment, the business arm of 
the city's municipal govern- 
ment, has launched a road- 
show for a planned listing. 

Many in the market 
believe recovery could take a 
matter of years. That means 
staffing decisions will 
depend on the depth of 
banks' pockets anti the time- 
scale of their strategies. 

Over the past few years, 
international Investment 
banks have been expanding 
in the region. Paribas and 
SoctetO G§n§rale have 
expanded through acquisi- 
tion or organic growth. This 
month. Zurich Group made a 
bold step Into Asia through 
Its purchase of a 24 per cent 
stake in Peregrine. The 
Americans have been simi- 
larly aggressive, as illus- 
trated by Merrill Lynch's 
swoop in April to hire a big 
chunk of Jardine Fleming’s 
Philippines team. Morgan 
Stanley says its headcount 
in Asia, ex-Japan, will con- 
tinue to climb. 

In the past, international 
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banks have been quick to 
retrench in the face of Asian 
declines. In 1992. for 
instance. Morgan Stanley 
surrendered its stock 
exchange seat amid sharp 
staff cuts. This time rivals 
may take a longer-term 
view, supported by the prof- 
its reaped in their domestic 


markets. Bnt with falling 
business and high costs, 
shareholders and partners in 
corporate headquarters will 
be under pressure to curb 
the pain. 

John Ridding and 
Louise Lucas 
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Lonrho hits snag 

in colliery deal 

in the UK-listed 

at The discussions over theprirc down 

delayed by Lonrho’s attempt to ■ neg* ® proseM e on. 
from R1.7bn (£200m) to about m.5bmJGT P 

Lonrbo’s shareholder n-gfeter Seta sfcut* in the 
party, so it would not be allowed^ to ™^pprove 
extraordinary meeting which would be neeaea w rr 

the acquisition. ... difficult as 

This will make the deals cent of 

Lonrho needs consent from theacquisitlwl 

shareholders. However, some have an 

could now be done at a lower; ^J“' T ^. hrtlaS Morrell. Lou- 
interest In Lonrho not overpaying- Nidmtef 
rho’s chief executive, is still behevedto be 
Tavistock. If the acquisition ^ 
through Duiker Mining, a listed South African fii™ 
which Lonrho has a 61 per cent stake. ... 

iSlys* also hope thetnes. 

Sion of negotiations to sell Lonrho 3 Princess 
to Prince AJwalecd Bin Talal Bin Abdula** AJ £ 
negotiations to buy nine of the chain’s 10 hotels, for an 
^^^^^20m-£250m, have been delayed 
not least because of the 212 legal 
This has added to the pressure on 

yesterday rose 4%p to 92p Andrew Edgechffe Johnson 

BKG Resources loss deepens 

BKG Resources, formerly Bakyrchik Gold an dn°w 
restructured and trading on Aim, reported a loss for foe 
half year to September 30. before and after tax, of S6.7m 
(£A01m) or 17 cents a share compared with a deocit last 
timp of $6-22m or 19 cents. 

The results were prepared on a going concern basis, 
which the directors believed was appropriate in the light 
of their assessment of future funding requirements anfl 
ability to raise additional capital KPMG Audit pointed 
out that the ftmmriai statements did not include any 
adjustments to investments, debtors or creditors that 
would result from a failure to obtain sufficient funding in 
due course. “In view of the significance of this uncer- 
tainty, we consider that it should be drawn to your 
attention bnt our conclusions are not modified in this 
respect" 

There was a net cash outflow before financing of $13. lm 
($i9.7m). After September’s restructuring, debt increased 
by $i2m and the cash outflow in the six months was 
Sl.OTm ($S.3m). The restructuring resulted in removal of 
its obligation to pay $6Sm but a reduction in its share of 
the Bakyrchik gold mine in Kazakhstan from 85 to 20 per 
r-orrt Kenneth Gooding 

Biotechnology alliance 

Two of the UK’s more ambitious private biotechnology 
companies are to combine their products far sale to phar- 
maceuticals companies. 

Cambridge Combinatorial, whose technology can be 
used to make thousands of different molecules quickly, 
will supply specialised molecules to Bioprocessing, which 
has a method of scaling-up laboratory purification 
systems for bulk manufacturing of proteins. 

Btoproce s slng, based in Cansett, County Durham, is run 
by John Heap, a former surgeon and merchant banker at 
ABN Amro Hoare GovetL Cambridge Combinatorial is 
run by Allan Maicbington, younger brother of Tony Mar- 
chington, chief executive of Oxford Molecular, the quoted 
“biotechnology company. Oxford has a 20 per cent stake in 
the Cambridge company and an option to buy it 
Bioprocessing has developed a way of separating indi- 
vidual proteins from mixtures of proteins. Daniel Green 

Cliveden buys in Edinburgh 

Cliveden, the luxury hotel and country club, is buying the 
Edinburgh headquarters of Scottish Equitable, the life 
assurance company, to convert into a luxury hoteL The 
price was not disclosed but is believed to be about £5m. 

The Gfrade A listed building in St Andrew Square will 
be converted to a 64-bedroom hotel with a separate health 
dub for a farther £7ta. The deal is to be funded internally 
following an £8m rights issue in Manch. 

Cliveden is also thought to be looking at property in 
Scotland and in Paris Scheherazade Daneshkhu 

TBI in £35m park deal 

TBlthe commercial property and airports group, has 
acquired a portfolio of business and industrial parks Id 
the south-east and East Anglia for £35m. The deal with 
an u nn a me d UK property company, includes 11 sites 
covering 673,000 sq ft, of which 85 per cent is industrial 13 
per cent office, and two per cent retail 
The total rent role of the properties is £3 .34m a year, 
with an initial yield of 9.19 per cent Juliette Jowit 

Meyer rights success 

About 9L3 per cent of the £1 11.7m rights issue launched 
last month by Meyer International, the building materials 
group, has been taken up. Subscribers have acquired the 
re mainder at 378p a share, compared with the 360p price 
of the l-for-4 issue. The proceeds will go towards its £3i8m 
acquisition of Harcros. 

Eurodis board changes 

Eurodis, the European electronics components distribu- 
tor, has confirmed that Edward Burgess will succeed 
Barry Charles as chief executive on December imv 

SfS® 1 £? 3 j!® COIDe d ? paty chairman. Mr Burgess joined 
Eurodis Election as chief operating officer 

many years with ITT. the US hotel and gaming erou^fa 

““ * manager of its 

nents distribution arm. rampo- 
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Benetton Group S.pA 

Vb van UHi 1. teem venm tivi - caoe* Swcfc Ue 90.rcr.937.000 
Onpm Ffeganr Me - In Coda 001S33SSS4 

Vll Mia MmS LPxnBBlta'elD (TV|- Caeaal SttXfclBP B 806.569.580 
iwwso Oommv *S5e - m Cade 00197490121 

Merger of CafeaturiflcJo d Varese SLpJL into Benetton Grog) &pJL 

On 24th Nwember 1997. the deed lor the take over by merger of Cafaati/tfirio <fi Varese SpA by Benetton Greer 
SpA was drawn up. 

Sad deed, registered in the Treviso Company Register, provides that pursuant to art 2504tts pa-. 2 of the Italian CM 
Code, the merger wfl tate effect from 1st December 1997. 

Aoooncfingiy and as prevised lor by the merger plan approved by the stoefchokfere' meeones of Benetton Group SaA. 
held on 22th October. 1997 aid of Catzaturifcio di Varese S.pA held an 24th October. 1997. the tine allotted tor 
exchanging Cafcaturifido efi Vbrese SpA onfinary shares, held by mmorty swefthoktes. tor Benetton Grot® SpA onfi- 
nary shares wiH begn on that date, namely 1st December 1997, aid wfll be afcxated on the basis of 1 Benetton Group 
S.pA ordinary state tor every 92 Cahaturifido di Varese S.pA ordinary shares. 

Diuderd rights on such Benetton Grew S-pA shares will rut from 1st January 1997. 

Aon C c a t io ns to exchange shaes must be Bed between 1st December 1997 and 16th January 1998, together with The 
pertinent Cabaaxifio o di varesa S.pA share eertrfeates. ether Monte Tm* S^A (Tor secures a ftnkfc t e r ed by 
that vishtubon) or with Banca Commeftia/e Raiana. which has been apported as Depositary Bank. 

After the date of 16th January 199B.rtwa be posstole to exchange shares at the offices of Sociefl per Ana n fc iltJidziu i i 
Reluctate "SRAHD S.pA, Via Susi 1 - 20132 Man'. 

Untd 16th January 1998. SM KMT SpA with registered offices m Via Retro Vferri 4, Milan, wffl handle tracing to sy 
odd lots denung from sutfi share echay transactions at a price of tie 310 per stag. This is the price estabfched 
by the Commlssione NaoonBle per la Sooeti e la Borsa (CONSOBj in relation to me residual takeover bid launched on 
24th March. 1997 by O en fi n S.pA. a subsidiary of Benetton Grot*] SpA. for the than re mai ning shares of 
CatzLtwificio di Varese Sp A This tracing win be coned out through the appointed Depository Bank as wsfl as bartw 
members of the centralized securities administration system managed by Monte TifioM SjA without any expenses, 
commissions or diarges tor stockhotdeis. 

Benetton Group S.pA 


Barlo DM15m 
buy from BASF 

Barlo, the Irish radiators 
and plastics group, has 
bought the acrylic and poly- 
carbonate, plastic businesses 
of BASF for DM1 5m (88^m) 
cash, including an inter- 
group loan discharge. The 
businesses - Resart and Cri- 
tesa - have production sites 
in Germany and Spain a nit 
will complement Barlo’s 
acrylic production in 
Europe. 

DBPG, the holding com- 
pany of the two businesses, 
had losses of DM12.5m 
before tax and the loss 
taken over by BASF for the 
10 months to October 31; the 
figure also included one-off 
rationalisation costs. 

Its net assets amounted to 
DM15m of which DM50,000 
consisted of equity and the 
remainder the intergroup 
loan. 


RESULTS 
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Swedish bourses revive merger plan 


By Tfan Burt in Stockholm 

The Stockholm Stock Exchange 
and OM. the Swedish derivatives 
exchange, yesterday announced 
plan* to create a unified equities 
and derivatives market, reviving a 
merger aborted this year in the 
face of shareholder opposition. 

The partners said the combina- 
tion of OM's electronic trading 
systems and the Stockholm 
exchange's expertise in screen- 
based equity trading meant they 
were well placed to develop the 
world’s first integrated trading Sys- 


tran for both cash and derivative 
instruments. 

Opposition to an earlier merger 
scheme - prompted by fears that 
Sweden's Wallenberg industrial 
empire would dominate the 
enlarged group - is understood to 
have been overcome after Investor, 
the main Wallenberg investment 
vehicle, agreed to reduce its stake 
in OM. 

investor has offered to sell 
700,000 of its 4.8m OM shares, 
reducing its stake from 20-3 per 
cent to 15 per cent. The company 
said the disposal would lead to a 


capital gain of Skr226m ($29m). 

The proposal has cleared the way 
far the creation of a listed company 
that hopes to provide a “universal 
marketplace" for Nordic instru- 
ments. 

OM has already forged links with 
the Oslo bourse, the Finnish 
options exchange and operates the 
wood pulp futures and options 
market in London. 

"By integrating our marketplace 
for cash equity trading and options 
and futures trading, we have the 
opportunity to play an Important 
role in the global capital market," 


said Per Larsson. OM chief execu- 
tive, yesterday. 

The move was prompted partly 
by the sharp increase in interna- 
tional trading in Swedish equities, 
with overseas investors increasing 
their stake in Swedish companies 
from 10 to 30 per cent in the past 
five years. 

Some market analysts said the 
merger was partly defensive, aimed 
at preserving the position of the 
Swedish stock market in the 
Nordic region In the face of 
continuing deregulation and 
cross-border trading. 


The Swedish Stock Exchange in 
June announced plans to merge 
with its Danish counterpart in a 
scheme to create an integrated 
share-dealing market. At the time, 
it expressed hopes that bournes in 
Norway and Finland would join a 
pan-Nordic equities market. 

Bengt Ryden. president of the 

Stockholm Stock Exchange, under- 
lined that concern, saying: "We 
and other market participants 
must adopt an international per- 
spective in our operations, since 
Sweden's capital market today is 
part of a global market place." 


GM hopes to turn corner with new Astra 





Launch of new Astra seen as chance to quell doubts over quality and profitability 


Trustor shares 
climb sharply 


W hen the invitation 
dropped on motor- 
ing journalists' 
desks last week, a date four 
months ahead seemed exces- 
sive from even the most 
solicitous hosts. But for Gen- 
eral Motors, no effort is 
spared in ensuring the right 
people are primed for the 
launch of the new Astra in 
March. 

The Astra is GM's most 
popular car in Europe, 
accounting for 33 per cent of 
the group's European sales 
last year. It competes in the 
biggest and toughest seg- 
ment of the market - small 
family cars - which 
accounted for about one- 
third of total registrations in 
Europe last year. In the bat- 
tleground are such contend- 
ers as Volkswagen’s recently 
introduced new Golf and the 
new Ford Escort due next 
October. 

But for GM. the Astra is 
more than just another car. 
In the past year, the group 
has skidded from the resig- 
nation of JQi-gen Stockmar 
as head of research and 
development at its . Adam 
Opel subsidiary In Germany 
to a damning crash test of a 
new multi-purpose vehicle in 
Europe's foremost motoring 
magazine. 

Along the way it has accu- 
mulated reports of poor qual- 
ity and rumours of board- 
room battles. To cap it all, 
profits, once the envy of its 
peers in Europe, have 
slipped. 

The Astra represents GM's 
first chance to demonstrate 
it is still on course. Verdicts 
on the vehicle - unveiled. 


but not driven - at the 
Frankfurt motor show in 
September wOl have to wait 
until the launch. 

But just as GM designers 
have tried to rtigHngntcii the 
new Astra's styling from its 
predecessor, managers are 
hoping the new car will 
reverse the poor publicity of 
recent months. 

GM has to tackle criticism 
of poor quality and profit- 
ability. and longer-term 
doubts about Europe's role 
in the group’s worldwide 
activities. 

Louis Hughes, chairman of 
General Motors Interna- 
tional Operations, admits to 
quality problems which con- 
tributed to heavy warranty 
repair costs. He talks of a 
sharp improvement in the 
past two years, although a 
report on the Vectra, the 
Astra’s bigger sister, in the 
latest issue of Germany’s 
Auto Motor und Sport maga- 
zine suggests the opposite. 
This week Opel appointed its 
first board member for qual- 
ity control. 

Mr Hughes agrees profits 
are under pressure. In recent 
years. GM has outperformed 
Europe's other volume car- 
makers on the back of supe- 
rior plant efficiency, better 
capacity utilisation and 
tougher cost controls. 

However, profits this year 
will fall short of the 9778m in 
1996. The decline will reflect 
the cut-throat competition 
lacing every manufacturer, 
but the $2lm third-quarter 
loss in Europe came as an 
unwelcome surprise. 

GM last month announced 
1.900 job cuts at its Antwerp 


plant to bring output closer 
to demand. Further redun- 
dancies may be necessary, 
notably in Germany, where 
Opel workers remain less 
efficient than their GM coun- 
terparts in Spain or Belgium. 

In a filing with the US 
Securities and Exchange 
Commission, the group 
warned it would take an 
after-tax charge of $ 2 bn 
-$3bn in the com in g months 
to cover restructuring costs, 
rnnitirifng those in Europe. 

The risk of further job cuts 
and the pressure on costs 
have demoralised staff and 
raised questions about 
Opel’s role in GM. 

The outlook should he 
rosy. Opel has become GM's 
flagship in virtually every 
market outside the US. Even 
in Brazil, where GMs are 
badged as Cbevrolets for his- 
torical reasons, the cars are 
Opel designs. 

T he European influ- 
ence on GM's engi- 
neering has been 
reflected in the growth of 
Opel's technical develop- 
ment centre at Rfisselsheim, 
near Frankfort. The TDC 
has masterminded GM’s 
recent growth Into emerging 
markets. Reflecting this role, 
employment has climbed 
more than 10 per cent to 
8£00 in the past four years 
against a contraction in the 
industry. 

However, the increasing 
calls on the TDC’s resources 
have been unpopular inter- 
nally. Many staff fear Opel's 
engineering skills have been 
stretched too thin. Others 
worry the race to expand has 


led GM to overlook Opel’s 
core German customers. 
Such concerns have been 
reinforced by VWs resur- 
gence with highly praised 
and keenly priced new prod- 
ucts. 

Staff also fear the dilution 
of Opel’s identity in the race 
to globalise. Like Ford, VW 
and Toyota, GM has tried to 
exploit the immense econo- 
mies of scale available in the 
motor industry by harmonis- 
ing its future models around 
the globe. 

Such synergies are crucial 
to margins. With bought-in 
parts accounting far up to 
two-thirds of a car’s cost, 
every manufacturer wants to 
use global volumes to lever 
keener prices out of its sup- 
pliers. But GM’s German 
engineers fear matters have 
got out of hand on the next 


generation of “world" cars 
under development 

These models are taking 
shape through what GM 
calls R&D “alliances'* 
between its engineers in 
R&sselsheim, Detroit and 
South America and Austra- 
lia. Opel staff fear distinc- 
tively European engineering 
features they deem essential 
to the cars' local success 
may be left by the wayside 
in a drive to devise blander 
“global" cars. 

Mr Hughes says such fears 
are understandable but 
hardly realistic, as GM is 
more aware than anyone of 
the need to stay competitive 
in Europe through top-notch 
technology. 

But for some critics, this 
year’s embarrassing Gram an 
crash tests on the Sintra 
multi-purpose vehicle - built 


and designed in the US - 
were more eloquent than the 
silver-tongued Mr Hughes. 

The Auto Motor und Sport 
tests showed the Sintra was 
inferior to its European 
rivals and implied GM’s pri- 
orities were not the same on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

The new Astra, engineered 
before the latest attempts to 
globalise product develop- 
ment. is only a cog in GM’s 
wheel. Not until its succes- 
sor - not due before 2004 - 
will it be possible to judge 
whether the global strategy 
has compromised GM’s 
European cars. 

In the meantime, for GM’s 
hard-pressed managers the 
latest invitations will not be 
going out a moment too 
soon. 

Haig Simonian 


By Tim Burt, Jimmy Bums 

and Gordon Gramb 

Shares in Trustor, the 
Swedish investment com- 
pany at the centre of a 
SKrfi2um ($80m) fraud 
inquiry, rose sharply yester- 
day after trading was 
resumed following a three- 
week suspension on the 
Stockholm Stock Exchange. 

Trustor’s most commonly 
traded B-sbares rose 
SKrI2.20 to Skr44.20 as 
almost 500,000 shares 
changed hands. 

Analysts suggested the 
rise was prompted partly by 
hopes that at least some of 
the company's missing 
assets would be recovered. 

Plans to sell its non-core 
component subsidiaries are 
expected to raise a further 
SKr890m. 

Lord Moyne, Trustor 
chairman and controlling 
shareholder, said last night 
be was confident the assets 
could be recovered. 

He was speaking after he 
and Lindsay Smallbone. 
managing director and a 
close associate of Lord 
Moyne, had been inter- 
viewed in London by Bo 
Skariader. the Swedish state 
prosecutor. 

Lord Moyne told the FT: “I 
told him [Mr Skarinder] that 
essentially I was made the 
unknowing instrument of a 
scam. I told him all 1 knew." 


The French government may 
name the new director of 
Soci6te Marseillaise de 
Credit, the troubled state- 
owned bank, as soon as this 
weekend, before his formal 
appointment as new chair- 
man in the middle of next 
week, reports Andrew Jack 
in Paris . 

Patrick Careil, head of the 
state-owned Banque Hervet, 
is believed to be the 
front-runner to replace 
Pierre Habib-Deloncle, wbo 
was nominated two years 
ago after an intervention by 
the office of Jacques Chirac, 
president 

The French Banking Com- 
mission this week launched 


He insisted that both he 
and Mr Smallbone consid- 
ered themselves to have 
worked in Trustor's best 
interests. “We did a very 
good job for the company." 
Lord Moyne said. 

Two Trustor employees 
have been arrested on suspi- 
cion of aiding an abuse of 
shareholders’ trust. Both 
Lord Moyne and Mr Small- 
bone have denied any 
wrongdoing. blaming 
unnamed Swedish associ- 
ates. 

Lord Moyne denied he bad 
arranged the transfer of a 
SKr-llTm loan from ITC. a 
Cayman Islands bank, to a 
Luxembourg account to 
repay funds allegedly miss- 
ing from the company. “I 
never had that account." he 
said. 

Swedish investigators are 
stUJ trying to piece together 
the transactions behind the 
asset stripping at Trustor. 

Ketip. the Dutch compciny 
said by Trustor to have 
bought Lord Moyne's stake, 
has as its ultimate registered 
owner Hans Versluis, a Rot- 
terdam businessman. Mr 
Versluis refused yesterday to 
discuss his involvement in a 
chain of Dutch companies 
through which the privately 
held Ketip is controlled. 

He also declined to con- 
firm Ketip had acquired the 
Trustor holding, worth a 
potential SKr240m. 


an official investigation into 
Marseillaise de Credit. 

Under French administra- 
tive procedures, the name of 
the new candidate must be 
formally announced in the 
Official Journal as a board 
member before he can be 
named chairman in a meet- 
ing of the weekly cabinet cm 
Wednesday. 

Mr Careil is believed to 
want to remain an executive 
at Banque Hervet while 
assuming a non-executive 
supervisory role at Marseil- 
laise de Credit. 

Both Hervet and Marseil- 
laise de Credit were desig- 
nated for rapid privatisation 
by the previous government 


SMC appointment 
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FOR SALE 


PORTUGAL 
2ND HAND FWOTTUSEOUNK 
IMPORT BUSINESS FOR SALE 
15 km from Pono. 

1500m 2, excellent 
R.OL-Price 210000FL 
FbV 351 52 637942 
Td: 351 52 637043 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
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Investment Partnership Opportunity 
for an existing Aluminium Complex in 
TURKEY 


ETIBANK 

(stats owned mbi tag-metallurgy company of Turkey) 

opens rts aluminium complex, consisting of 

* alumina refinery * 

* smelter * 

* casting and rolling facilities * 

to the interest of national and/or 
international investors through the model of 

INVESTMENT PARTNERSHIP 

for more information 

EUbank General Directorate 
Project Department 

Ataturk Butvarf, No:61, SIhhfye, Ankara, Turkey 
Fax: +90 312 434 3656 
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Application deadline: IS December 1997 latest 
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tJicre f s really only otte nrebtvriter 

MARKYBOY 

the complete business service includes .your ov/n 
beautifully designed, fully integrated website 
reflecting your firm's unique house style 
your own domain (www.yourco.co.uk) 
e-maii address (ycu@yourco.co.uk) 
registration in all the major 
search engines 

for more ; 

information on creating 
a stunning internet presence 
call or fax us on 0171-366 9666 
or e-mail us at markyboy@usa.net 
we also supply complete computer systems 
with on-site warranty for under £1.000. The best 
value webwriting and equipment supplier in the UK., 
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(Fractal SiaettK Scflware (FSS) LU) 
EsnUshed 1088 - 10000 users gtabaly. 

I' Wfondort Court.' Throgmorton 9traM 
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KA1SHA Modeler Pro 

Document and model your com- 
pany business processes and 
see your real costsli Over 1000 
users already worldwide In many 
industries. 

KA1SHA Modeler Pro. an 
easy to use Documentation; 
CostingManagemeni tool tor 
WindowsS5/ NT. Superb graphi- 
cal intariace. fuHy supported by 
NEC. 

Order/iree demo : 
wwwJcaisha-tecxom or 
e-mail: gfong@kalsha-iec.com 


PRIVATE INVESTORS 

Infotrade gives you access to: 

■ F’ortloiio management 

• 3 years' hrstofical data 

• Real time prices 

• AFX real Bme news 

• FT heacCnas and articles 

■ Company reports 

■ On-line share dealing 

• Plus personal finance 

• Hus internal and e-mgS 
Discover the benefits of Infotrade. 

Can 0800 226600 or 
0121 71? 3804 to request your 
free CD copy of infotrade software 
Infotrade Lid Is ragufaied by the 
Securities & Futures Authority 
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TECHNICAL ANALYSIS 
SOFTWARE 
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Real-Time & End-of-Day 
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Richemont plans full i 
control of Venddme 


By Alice Rawsthom 

Richemont, the Swiss-based 
conglomerate controlled by 
South Africa’s Rupert family, 
plans to take full control of 
Venddme. the luxury goods 
group behind a string of presti- 
gious brands including Cartier, 
Dunhill and Chlod. 

Richemont revealed propos- 
als yesterday to buy the 80 per 
cent of Venddme it does not 
already own by offering 495p 
in cash for each share, or a 
total of El.Mbn (fi.73bn). 

The offer, which represents 
a 25.8 per cent premium over 
the average price of Ven- 
ddme's shares on Thursday, 
values the company at £3.45bn. 
Venddme 's shares rose by 
76'4p to 470p and Richemont's 

fell by SFr7 to SFri.585 yester- 
day. 

Johann Rupert, chief execu- 
tive of Richemont, said Ven- 
ddme would require significant 
investment In the future, and 
he believed that would be 
easier to Implement if the com- 
pany was no longer publicly 


quoted. “We have always 
taken a very long-term view of 
this business, and building the 
brands over the next ZO-IG 
years will involve so much 
capital that It would be better 
to take the company private,'* 
he said. 

The offer for Venddme high- 
lights a sensitive issue in the 
luxury goods sector. Following 
the flotations of Gucci and 
Ralph Lauren, other luxury 
goods groups have mooted the 
possibility of going public, 
including Gianni Versace, 
Giorgio Armani and Gian- 
franco Ferre. 

However, the luxury market 
has traditionally been so vola- 
tile that the shares of publicly 
quoted companies have tended 
to fluctuate wildly. A growing 
body of opinion in the industry 
- espoused by Alain Werthei- 
mer, Chanel's owner, and 
Patrizio Bertelh, chairm an of 
Prada - claims that luxury 
businesses are better off in pri- 
vate hands. 

Venddme 's shares rose fairly 
steadily in the first few years 


after Its formation in 1993, 
when Richemont restructured 
its interests by splitting off the 
Rothmans tobacco business 
and pooling its luxury br ands 
into one company. 

The shares began trading at 
317p. and touched B35p in June 
last year, after a buoyant 
period for global luxury goods. 
Trading conditions have since 
deteriorated, and Vendome’s 
shares weakened, reaching 
325.5Qp last week. 

On Wednesday Venddme. 
which also owns Montblanc 
pens, Lancel luggage and 
Piaget watches, announced a 
SO per cent increase in interim 
pre-tax profits to SFr279.2m 
(Sl96.6m) on sales up 24 per 
cent at SFrl.66bn. 

Cedric Magnelia, luxury 
goods analyst at Credit Suisse 
First Boston, said Richemont's 
25.8 per emit premium was fair 
to minority shareholders, but 
Venddme was so undervalued 
that the Ruperts bad “cut a 
perfect deal". 


is no longer puouciy steadily m me orst lew years 

tO and Chinese group to 
rge bulk carrier fleets 

s Batchelor market for the first time in is one of China's thre 


By Charles Batchelor 
in London and James Harding 
in Shanghai 

P&O. the UK transport and 
property company, and Shou- 
gang Group, a Chinese con- 
glomerate with steel and 
machinery interests, are to cre- 
ate one of the world’s largest 
bulk shipping operations by 
merging their fleets of dry 
bulk carriers In a joint ven- 
ture. 

The joint venture company 
will operate a fleet of 27 80,000- 
100,000 ton dry bulk carriers, 
which move cargoes such as 
steel, coal, ore and grains. 
P&O will puts its fleet of 18 
owned and leased bulk carri- 
ers. totalling 2.6m tons. Into 
the company, while Beijing- 
based Shougang will contrib- 
ute nine bulk carriers totalling 
1.7m tons. 

Shipping analysts have fore- 
cast an upturn In the dry bulk 


market for the first time in 
several years as more ships are 
being scrapped than are being 
delivered from shipyards. 
Charter rates have been 
depressed but recovered from 
$9,000 a day in 1996 to $14,000 
fhi>t year. 

The companies said the ven- 
ture would raise its own 
finance and would return some 
capital immediately to them. 
Analysts forecast the deal 
would release between £l0Qm- 
£L25m ($167m-$209m) of cash 
tied up in P&O's bulk fleet 
The main aim of the deal was 
to create a larger, more flexi- 
ble fleet rather than save 
costs, P&O said. 

P&O made an operating 
profit of EL.lm on turnover of 
£171m in 1996 from bulk ship- 
ping activities involving assets 
worth £l63m. In 1995, profits 
were £19-Sm on turnover of 
£147m. Assets were £214m at 
the end of that year. Shougang 


Is one of China's three largest 
steel producers, but has had a 
chequered past. It was her- 
alded as a model of modem 
Chinese industry but was 
tarnished by a corruption 
scandal in the 1990s. Since a 
management reshuffle two 
years ago, it has enjoyed a 
revival. 

Shougang has a listed sub- 
sidiary in Hong Kong and has 
signalled its eagerness to 
attract further capital by 
transforming itself into a 
shareholding company. 

“This is quite an imaginative 
deal in the circumstances.'* 
said Mark Me Vicar, shipping 
analyst at NatWest Securities. 
“It releases cash back into the 
parent business and if markets 
take off the joint venture could 
be [the subject of a public 
share offering].'’ 

P&O’s shares fell lp to 640p 

Bulk carrier safety, Page 4 


turmoil as 

chairman 

resigns 

By Paul Betts in Mian 

Telecom Italia, the Italian 
telecommunications group, 
was in turmoil last night after 
the resignation of Guido 
Rossi, its chairman, following 
a boardroom clash about how 
the newly privatised company 
should be run. 

Mr Rossi’s departure has 
embarrassed the centre-left 
coalition government of 
Romano Prodi, prime minis- 
ter, which installed Mr Rossi 
at Telecom Italia in January 
to mastermind Italy’s most 
ambitious privatisation. 

Mr Rossi was insisting on 
introducing new corporate 
governance rules at Telecom 
Italia to complete its transfor- 
mation into a public company 
with L5m shareholders. How- 
ever, the rest of the 00001807*8 
top management - led by 
Tomaso Tommasi di Vignano. 
chief executive - resisted the 
demands for greater riherkH on 
management and the dilution 
of the chief executive's pow- 
ers. 

Mr Rossi, former head of the 
Italian stock market watchdog 
Consob, is understood to have 
left yesterday’s board meeting 
after tendering his resignation 
when he failed to gain explicit 
support for the new rules. 

In the wake of the high- 
profile boardroom power 
struggle, Telecom Italia is 
expected to be forced to intro- 
duce some new internal regu- 
lations. 

Mr Paolo Fresco, vice- 
president of the US General 
Electric conglomerate and a 
Flat board member, has been 
tipped as a possible chairman. 
Mr Vito Gamberale, chairman 
of Telecom Italia’s highly 
profitable TIM mobile phone 
subsidiary, is also in the run- 
ning. 

Separately, Telecom Italia 
last night agreed to sell a 39 
per emit stake in Sirti, its tele- 
communications network and 
systems subsidiary, to the 
Pirelli tyre and cables group. 
Pirelli will then launch an 
offer for all outstanding Sirti 
shares, with Telecom Italia 
retaining 10 per cent 
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Europe today 

Scandinavia will have snow, but the 
snow wtil be more showery in the 
north. Eastern Europe wHI be cold 
with snow showers. The Low 
Countries, Germany. Austria and 
Switzerland wfP have a sped of rain. 
This will dear later to leave sunshine 
and showers. France will be showery 
but the far south will be dry with 
sunshine. Northern and western 
parts of Spain and Portugal wfll have 
some showers, but southern and 
eastern districts should remain dry 
with some sunshine. Elsewhere in 
the Mediterranean, there will be 
sunshine and showers, some of the 
showers prolonged and heavy. 

FhnHlay forecast 

Central and eastern parts of the 
Mediterranean will remain unsettled 
and showery, but the east wtH be 
mainly dry wfth some sunshine. 
Western and centre! Europe wM 
become colder with a mix of 
sunshine and showers, some 
prolonged. Scandinavia and eastern 
Europe will remain coki with further 
snow in places. 

TODAY’S TEMPERATURES 



Situation at midday. Temperatures maximum for day. Forecasts by PA WaatharCantrm 
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Wilting yen 


While share prices in Japan have 
tumbled in recent weeks, the yen 
has only nudged down a touch. The 
dollar/yen rate has not moved far 
from Y127 over the past two weeks 
despite the closures of the Hok- 
kaido Takushoku bank, the Yam- 
aichi brokerage and a deluge of 
gloomy news. While this backdrop 
might appear an unequivocal recipe 
for yen weakness, investors are not 
so sure. Indeed, the high price hi 
the options market of insuring 
against currency volatility testifies 
to considerable uncertainty. 

This reasoning is not bizarre. If 
Japanese investors repatriate for- 
eign assets, this would help the yen. 
Yen strength would also make Jap- 
anese shares more attractive to for- 
eigners, and reduce the risk of 
China resorting to a destabilising 
yuan devaluation. Moreover, there 
is always the fear that the Bank of 
Japan will start buying the yen. 
backed up by a substantive fiscal 
stimulus package. 

These, however, look less like rea- 
sons to buy the yen than factors 
preventing it going into free-fall 
The fact that US and Japanese 
authorities have gone quiet on the 
subject suggests acceptance of a 
modest downward depreciation. 
Corporate America has also held its 
peace. While these attitudes prevail, 
the current trend looks unlikely to 
be resisted. Anything more dra- 
matic is unlikely. For one, Japan's 
burgeoning trade surplus provides 
some fundamental support for the 
yen. And If the going gets really 
tough, the odds of a hefty govern- 
ment stabilisation package, which 
should support the yen, would rise. 

Richemont 

It is not surprising that minority 
shareholders In luxury goods com- 
pany Venddme should be restless. 
Until the bounce this week, the 
shares had slid from around 550p a 
year ago down to 32Gp - and not 
simply since the Asian crisis. Now 
majority shareholder Richemont 
has offered to put them out of Amir 
misery with a 495p offer, a multiple 
of around 16 times forecast 1998/99 
earnings. 

This looks like a deal Venddme 
shareholders should accept. Sure, 
Richemont will be getting classy 
names like Cartier on a fairly mod- 
est multiple, even if its offer is a 
hefty premium over VendOme's 
recent share price. But Venddme 
shareholders must consider two 
other factors: first, the fact that a 
period of sustained investment in 
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loss-making brands like Chloe and 
Dunhill will represeat a drag on 
earnings. Second, while Venddme 
published b ullish results this week, 
the impact of Asia’s problems has 
still to feed properly Into trading. 

For Richemont, the outlook is 
more complicated. Long term, this 
Hpgi should add value. It will be 
able to spend more on those Ven- 
ddme's brands which are ailing, 
freed from the competing concerns 
of minority investors. But the short 
term prognosis is less rosy. Tobacco 
- which, through Rothmans, pro- 
vides the bulk of group earnings - 
remains out of favour with inves- 
tors, who are also running scared of 
luxury goods. The share is dearly 
on a forward multiple of only 
eleven times 1998 earnings. Those 
happy to take the long view will 
probably be rewarded. But those 
looking for quicker gains may be 
disappointed. 

Bass 

After failing to buy bookmaker 
w iuiam Hill and brewer Carisberg- 
Tetley, Bass is now poised to make 
a big gain freon the sale of non-core 
businesses. Top of the list is the 
flagging Gala bingo business which 
has never recovered from the 
impact of the National Lottery. At 
eight times 1996 operating profits, it 
could fetch around £250m ($41 7m). 
Next to go will be around 250 
hottom-of-the-range pubs, which 
Daiwa-backed Avebury Tnns - cur- 
rently in negotiations - could pick 
up for just under $50m. 

Most significant, however, would 
. be. the disposal of Coral, perhaps to 
Nomura, which only this month 
outbid Bass for William Hill. 
Although on the surface this may 


look like a strategic U-turn for 
in reality it makes good sense. Bass 
should be able to get a good price 
S^omura because of the s>^ 
gleg available on combining two 
brokmaking businesses. With VVU- 
Ham Hill sold for 16 times 19® ope* 
ating profits. Coral could seU cm a 
higher multiple for around E-MXhn. 

tatotal. such disposals would 
wipe out Bass's debt, leaving it with 
a substantial cash balance. The 
dear danger is that the low returns 
on the cash will force the company 
Into a hasty and over-priced acqui- 
sition. It would easily be able to 
afford to pay £2bn without raising 
equity. Owners of luxury European 
hotel chains, such as Granada s La 
M eridien and Saison’s Inter- 
Continental, may soon be rubbing 
their hands at the prospect. But 
Bass should disappoint them and 
return any cash it cannot spend 
sensibly to shareholders. 

UK. party funding 

With a review of party funding 
under way in Westminster, share- 
holders have a chance to change 
the unsatisfac tory system of corpo- 
rate donations to political parties. 
At present companies are only 
obliged to report them in their 
annual report which may be pub- 
lished over a year after the actual 
donation was made. 

Given the long history of this 
decision being more motivated by 
chairmen seeking honours than 
shareholder value, prior consulta- 
tion with shareholders should be 
the norm. Only a few companies, 
such as Rolls-Royce. Rank and 
Legal & General, do this already. 

But there is no reason to ban 
political donations altogether. Com- 
panies should pursue shareholders' 
Interests to the limits of the law. 
And if this means making a dona- 
tion to a political party in the 
expectation of specific legislation or 
a more favourable political climate, 
so be it It is up to the government, 
not companies, to make sure the 
democratic process is properly 
respected. 

In practice, though, with political 
parties needing to look squeaky 
clean following the Formula One 
tobacco row, it is going to be 
increasingly hard for companies to 
justify that donations are in share- 
holder interests. Shareholders 
should certainly have no truck with 
companies seeking to represent 
their interests as citizens. They are 
perfectly capable of making their 
own donations if they so wish. 
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Future 


H* future's bright for Wfl and Toby- their Merseyside is growing 
fast as today's investors voice up to their potential. 

Maritime traders or space game designers - there's greater choice 
than before to offe the tfriftfren of today's Merseyside. Diring 
die 90‘s we've invested over £2 bflfion to create a business envL 
renmait that develops choice - aid new companies. 

As Will and Toby grow, so will these companies. But one thing wJH 

stay the same - the need for an articulate, quick witted, 
mufti lingual and adaptable, woriefora that Merseyside provides. 
That’s you, boys, it's your bright futurel 

There’s « jreat dad on Mtrstyside. 


To discover mote about the investment 
potential on Merseyside telephone 

0800 22 0151 

Email; merseypQ maH xybase.co.uk 


MERSI¥ilii 

A 'pool 

of talent 
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‘Purists might wince , but it is neither 
fashionable nor diplomatic to call this 
esoteric pursuit ballroom dancing. ’ 

— Page IX ■■ ■ 


Dinner indulgence 

‘Let me explain that this £13,000 offer 
was to be a fantasy transaction. No 
money has — or will - change hands. * 

- Page XX 


Black tie 

A flash of fuchsia lining in a traditional 
jacket, the unexpected placing of a 
pocket or cleverly concealed buttons. ' 

Page XI 
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Ivan the Terribly Lost 

With the certainties of communism gone, Russian men have found themselves facing a collective identity crisis, writes John Thnmi.ni 


T wo contract kill 
ers are waiting 
for their victim in 
the entrance of a 
Moscow apart 
ment block one winter's day. 
An hour passes, then two, as 
they wait among the odours 
of cabbage soap and dog pee. 
Finally, one killer tarns to 
the other arid says: Tm wor- 
ried. Do yoa think some- 
thing's happened to him?" 

Many Russians shun the 
bandit joke genre, which 
identifies more with the 
criminal than the victim. 
They argue that such black 
humour highlights the 
shocking state of modem 
Russia, which has been 
transformed Into a brutal 
land of crime without pun- 
ishment, where personal 
morality is muddled and 
schoolchildren put “killer" 
high on their list of pre- 
ferred professions. 

Yet Victor Yerofeev, the 
author of a controversial 
book on Russian men. says 
such tales also tap Into an 
older, richer vein of Russian 
humour, celebrating the 
humanity of the victim and 
the arbitrariness of fate. The 
ordinary man, Ivan the Fool 
of folk tradition, unwittingly 
cheats his destiny through 
his own fallibility - in this 
case by being late. Russian 
man identifies simulta- 
neously with oppressor and 
victim. 

Perhaps no group of mod- 
em individuals has experi- 
enced so great a collective 
identity crisis as Russian 
men in the late 20th century. 
The stack black and white 
certainties of socialist real- 
ism blurred into the infinite 
shades of grey in the late 
Soviet era and then exploded 
into the Technicolor of con- 
sumerism. Everything, from 
the stability of prices to the 
predictable awfulness of can- 
teen (bod, seemed so much 
more stable in Soviet times 
- on the surfoce. at Least 
In those days; Russian 
man thought of himself as a 
"real man" and neighbours 
trembled in fear of his 
power. The legendary Homo 
Sovieticus was the embodi- 
ment of the cult erf commu- 
nism, riding the wave of the 
future, sweeping capitalism 
and fascism before him, 
creating the greatest empire 
the world has ever seen. 
Even new universes seemed 
to beckon when Yuri 
Gagarin blasted, off into 
space in 1961, leaving the 
earthbaund American man 
faming for behind. 

Lenin, master of vile 
invective and leaden prose, 
started the crass competition 
by Idealising the proletarian 
man of action and condemn- 
ing the "saccharine sweet 
sentimentality of the bour- 
geoisie”. Stalin, the man of 
steel then forged an entire 
country based on cast-iron 
certainties, dispatching 
doubters to the Gulag. 

Russian men believed they 
had seen the future and they fe 
smirked. Almost all had a " 
job, an apartment and a tele- 
vision set. and could aspire 
to a car, a dacha, a holiday 
by the Black sea. But the c 
collapse of the Soviet Union n 
has crushed the ego of Homo s] 
Sovieticus. n 

The collapse of his empire, aj 
his economy, and his entire rr 
ideological “world view” has w 
thudded Into his conscious- 
ness with sickening force. h 
Mortality, unemployment, n 
alcohol abuse and suicide m 
are winning the Russian It 
male a place of dishonour in JK 
the ann als of demography, cl 
The average Russian man al 
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can now expect to live no 
more than 58 years, a 
shorter lifespan than in . 
many developing countries, 
and 14 years less than the 
more durable Russian 
woman. 

The Idols of youth have all 
been tarnished by contempo- 
rary historians and the 
mighty Red Army proved 
Itself incompetent in Chech- 
nya. Modem sports stars 
choose to play their games 
abroad and the Mir space 


station is best known for its 
ever-lengthening list of 
clumsy mistakes and mal- 
functions. Russian man is, 
according to Yerofeev, shuf- 
fling Into the 2ist century 
demoralised and disoriented, 
carrying a “white flag of 
capitulation hi his hand". 

Paradoxically, some of the 
Soviet Union’s fiercest crit- 
ics have grown nostalgic for 
the certainties of the bad old 
world. In his book on the 
Russian intelligentsia pub- 


lished before his death thfa 
year, Andrei Slnyavaky, 
once a prominent dissident, 
described how bitter he had 
grown with the “dollarisa- 
tion of consciousness” 
the “devaluation of words" 
in modem Russia. 

“Before perestroika, I had 
a wonderful life,” wrote a 
man who suffered years of 
imprisonment and two 
decades of exile. “The Soviet 
regime seemed unshakeable. 
It was possible to clash with 


it and to end up In prison, as 
had happened to me. It was 
possible to thumb one's nose 
at it behind its back, as 
many intellectuals did. It 
was possible to adapt to it - 
and even to love it 
“In a purely abstract 
sense, I understood that at 
some point it would collapse, 
perhaps in 100 Cff 200 years, 
btrt I did not think I would 
live to see it There was no 
hope of that nor could there 
have been any such hope. 


Instead, there was stability." 

Just as Adam fell from 
grace by tasting the apple 
offered him by Eve, so Rus- 
sian man has a belly ache 
after indulging in fruits for- 
bidden by the Soviet Union: 
democracy, capitalism and 
consumerism. The first 
includes human rights such 

as freedom of conscience and 
expression; the last includes 
men's magazines. Bear and 
Matador, which instruct the 
happening man as to what 
aftershave or holiday desti- 
nation is “in" and guiltlessly 
expose the female flesh kept 
out of public view during the 
.Soviet era. 

But the consumer revolu- 
tion, which has swept 
through the country in the 
past five years, has created 
the confusion and the com- 
plexity of choice. In the 
words of Yerofeev, Russian 
man has swapped: we for I; 
tanks for eau de cologne; 
swear-words for En glish; lit- 
erature for television: Cher- 
nobyl for the island of Capri; 
iron ore for toilet paper; 
boozing sessions for buffets. 

Russian man has been left 
dizzy with excess, wondering 
where be fits in amid the 
overflow. Who is the appro- 
priate role model? Should he 
aspire to he a gangster or a 
club owner or a member of 
the other Elites that aym to 
have prospered? In the 
words of Yerofeev, be is 
passing through the modem 
world like a phantom but is 
not yet part of it "Russian 
man was; Russia man is not; 
Russian man may be. Such 
is the dialectic," he writes, 
celebrating his own ambigu- 
ity and pretentiousness. 

But Andrei Zorin, a cul- 
tural historian, argues that 
modem Russian man is 
already beginning to stitch 
together a new identity from 
the patchwork pieces of the 
past Even in Soviet times, 
he says, the popular national 
culture was for more hetero- 
genous than was commonly 
projected or supposed. 

Zorin suggests the begin- 
nings of a new tolerance 
were on show during this 
summer's celebrations to 
marie Moscow's 850th birth- 
day. "What impressed me 
was that it was so histori- 
cally neutral There were no 
bad guys. The Moscow 
princes were perfect. The 
Moscow Tsars and St Peters- 
burg emperors were great 
Nicholas n is an icon. Lenin 
is as fine as anyone can be. 
Yeltsin is good, too, and we 
all love him. 

“There was no sense of 
contradiction and we did not 
have to make a choice about 
which is the best tradition. I 
call this Great Russian 
Orthodox Consumer Society 
with both tradition and 
choice." What he means is 
that you can mix and match 
the characteristics of Rus- 
sian figures, new and old, 
formerly disgraced and now 
re pri ev e d, in building your 
world view and in working 
out your place within it. 

Like intellectuals of old, 
the bushy-bearded Zorin 
likes to philosophise in his 
kitchen, the soul of every 
Russian apartment. But in 
Zorin's case, the kitchen Is 
now sparkling with fresh, 
white tiles and modern 
appliances. His wife serves 
fine, ground coffee rather 
than the smoky Georgian tea 
one would have expected a 
decade ago. 

Zorin says one erf the big 
issues is the reemergence of 
generational divides that 
were more mated in the pre- 
dictability of Soviet times. 


Throughout most of its his- 
tory, Russia has been the 
battleground for struggles 
between fathers and sons, as 
the 19th century novelist 
Ivan Turgenev observed hi 
his novel of that name. 

“In the 1970s and 1980s, 
the generational conflict was 
very much subdued because 
life was so stable.” says 
Zorin. "But young people 
today believe their parents 
know nothing about life and 
they have their own ideas 
about everything." 

As If on cue. Zorin's son 
Grisha. 18 , a computer sci- 
ence student, wanders in to 
grab a late breakfast. When 
asked, he cannot thinfc of a 
single modem Russian role 
modeL although many of his 
classmates like Arnold 
Schwarzenegger. 

Yerofeev says 
Russian man 
has swapped: 
we for I, 
tanks for eau 
de cologne, 
swear-words 
for English 

A team of young journal- 
ists on the Novoye Vremya 
(New Times) magazine 
recently wrote about the 
emergence of this new gener- 
ation, the "guests from the 
future" who were “free from 
the historical complexes of 
their fathers and older 
brothers". 

This generation relished 
rather than feared change 
and was eager to embrace 
the possibilities for self- 
advancement and expression 
that modem times could 
offer, whether this meant 
travelling abroad, experi- 
menting with drugs, surfing 
the Internet or watching cult 
films. The majority do not 
want to become “killers" but : 
accountants, lawyers and ; 


entrepreneurs - just like 
anywhere else. 

Although it trumpeted the 
values of the collective, the 
Soviet Union bequeathed a 
country of rugged Individu- 
alists who are iconoclastic 
by instinct, distrustful of all 
ideology, pacifist by Inclina- 
tion (especially after the 
trauma of Chechnya) nnH, by 
necessity, great proponents 
of self-help. While opinion 
polls show that more and 
more Russians are growing 
nostalgic for the Soviet 
Union, fewer and fewer 
people say they want to 
return to communism. 

There was still a possibil- 
ity that Russia could go back 
down the road to commu- 
nism, New Times noted, 
which made it all the more 
important that the genera- 
tion of “Pepsi drinkers" 
bought “their one-way ticket 
closer to a normal life”. 

The modem generation 
may be happy that it has no 
need for heroes. The clash of 
vast impersonal forces in 
Soviet times has been super- 
seded by the tinkling of 
humdrum human needs. Yet 
there Is still an ambivalent 
sense of loss among many 
older Russians who, like the 
poet ' Joseph Brodsky, 
thought civilisation meant 
something more than “daily 
bread and a nightly hug”. 

In a rare admission for a 
Russian man, Yerofeev con* 
eludes it is perhaps time for 
his sex to listen more to the 
wisdom of women. While 
men have been chasing the 
illusory and ever-receding 
future, women have been 
rooted in present realities. 

Even at the height of 
Stalin's terror, women still 
gave birth and wiped the 
drops from their babies' 
noses. "It was not the dissi- 
dents nor the liberal writers, 
but Russian women who 
saved our mm from commu- 
nism," Yerofeev writes. 

"The love for their child 
was more important than 
communism. When will Rus- 
sian men learn to live for the 
present day? Tomorrow?" 


NOW YOU WILL 
BE AMAZED AT OUR 
1998 CRUISE FARES 
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Joe Rogaly 

Bamboozled 

‘We in the west had just 
become accustomed to envying 
their evident superiority. ' 

Page 111 


NEXT WEEK 

Christmas cheer 

Jancis Robinson's pick 
of the red wines from 
around the world. 

In FT Weekend 


L^ur award-winning ships 
take you to exciting destinations 
in the Qords of Chile, Vietnam, India, 
the Caribbean and the Mediterranean. 
Why not take 16 days in March 
cruising to the Amazon? 

First class charter flight between 
Miami and Manaus, overnight hotels 
and transfers, tours, wines and spirits, 
including gratuities: all from £5,939. 
To receive full details on 1998/99 
itineraries and new value fares, contact 
your travel agent or call 0171 930 4447. 



13/14 Buckingham Street, London, WC2N 6DF. 
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PERSPECTIVES 


C hildlik e excitement 
spreads over the face 
of Gary Rosanzweig 
when he talks about 
the Space Pirate 
adventure game he designed for 
the internet "You get to do typi- 
cal pirate stuff like steal, attack 
ships, or transport rebel soldiers 
to another planet” he explains. 

Yet the 27-year-old entrepre- 
neur is dearly tuned into finan- 
cial drama as well. "The wiain 
thing in Space Pirate is to stay 
away from the Intergalactic Rev- 
enue Service,” he says, playing 
on the unpopularity of the tax- 
collecting US Internal Revenue 
Service. “The way you win is by 
achieving a higher net worth 
than the other players.” 

Rosenzweig's own net worth is 
expanding as his company, 
CleverMedia, which he launched 
just over a year ago, continues its 
upward climb. Based in Denver, 
Colorado, Rosenzweig now 
counts among his clients Walt 
Disney Co, the entertainment 
giant; US West, the telecommuni- 
cations group; and Budweiser 
beer. In the first 10 months of 
this year, Rosenzweig's turnover 
was about $170,000. After spend- 
ing $40,000 on new computer 
equipment, $20,000 for freelance 
artwork and $3,000 on marketing, 
he stQl managed to make a tidy 
profit 

That profit is about to disap- 
pear. Rosenzweig, who has big 
ambitions for CleverMedia, is 
sinking most of the money back 
into the business. He has just 
hired his first employee, a free- 
lance artist with whom lie has 
worked closely in the past And 
he plans to take on a full-time 
computer programmer soon. He 
says he win keep adding employ- 
ees as long as he sees potential 
for growth 

“What's coming in right now 


Minding Your Own Business 


Trading in dogma for karma 

Innocence in commerce has been an advantage, maintains CleverMedia. Victoria Griffith reports 


wouldn't allow me to pay another 
salary and pay my own bills, 
too," says Rosenzweig. “But 
sometimes you just have to take 
the risk and go for it If we don't 
grow, we won't get more reve- 
nue.” Adding more manpower is 
important to Rosenzweig because 
he wants to have the time to pur- 
sue new game ideas. Faying oth- 
ers to take care of the company's 
daily operations will allow him 
time for creative thinking. 

Rosenzweig's lack of business 
training and experience may 
seem like handicaps, yet he 

counts this mnnrawra among bis 

primary assets. Ownership of the 
company is only his second 
full-time job since he graduated 
from the University of North Car- 
olina Chapel Hill with a master’s 
degree in journalism in 1994. 
People who have been in the 
workplace a long time, he 
explains, get too caught up in old 
dogmas. That's especially danger- 
ous in a sector like the internet, 
which plays by a completely dif- 
ferent set of business rules. 

In cyberspace, says Rosen- 
zweig, timing is essential. "With 
the internet, it's a mistake to go 
after the perfect product,” he 
m at w tains “If I have a game that 
I think is pretty good, Fll post it 
(Hi the web. It may have a major 
glitch, in which case I’ll probably 
get a nasty e-mail. While I’m 
working on the improvements, 
though. I’ve got a product up and 
running. 



Gary Ro se nzweig: ■On the Internet, befog first is often more Imp ortan t than having the beet product* 


Bnyl 


“Of course, I couldn't do this if 
it were a car. You can't say. ‘Oh 
dear, the brakes don’t work so 
well on this model, but HI start 
selling it anyway*. A problem 
would mean a big expensive 
recall and damage to your brand. 
On the internet though, being 


first Is often more Important than 
having the best product" . 

That doesn’t mean Rosenzweig 
i gnor es the quality of his 
He tries to set CleverMedia apart 
by adding fun, yet simple gim- 
micks. In Ms bowling gan-w^ for 
instance, players must first 


“rent” their footwear. Once they 
have done so, a can of spray 
paint appears on the screen to 
put the shoes on the player. 
Rosenzweig also plays close 
at tenti on to the amount of time it 
takes to download his games. 
"Some games are great but they 


t flko five minutes to download- 
he says. “If mine only takes^a 
minute, theyTl play mine first 
■ Rosenzweig’s brief stint in cor- 
porate America was as a com- 
puter programmer at a Joint ven- 
ture hetween- Reuters and 
tel ec ommunic ations group TCI, 
called Ingenius, a multi-media 
news magazine that was 
launched a few years ago and is 
marketed to US schools. His first 
degree was in computer program- 
ming; he spotted employment ads 
for the Reuters' project in a speci- 
ality magazine and thought it 
soonded promising. 

So he drove to Denver, Colo- 
rado, from Fairbanks, Alaska, 
where he had spent a few months 
dreaming after graduating from 
Chapel Hill, and began his first 
9-to6 job. 

During' his 18 months at Mgen- 
iu ff, Rosenzweig worked out his 
own way of doing things. “The 
way- 1 run my b u sine ss is that I 
figure out what I can do in . three 
weeks, and then do it.” 

He atgn felt Ingenius could 
have spent less on marketing, 
and that its efforts in that area 
did not tap into the natural 
advantages of cyberspace. 

Rosenzweig's marketing has 
cost Him almost nothing, he 
brags. To sell his first product a 
golf game, he simply posted the 
game an a web page, which he 
maiwtainwi for a monthly fee of 
$15. He made sure he was regis- 
tered with the leading internet 


seazth engines, so that anyone 
Su a* a golf in » £ 
certain to come upon ** 

for the fish to bite. 
W ^ y Io^ tt,eyiid. ^Jap- 
anese subsidiary of Budweiser 

SI with a ffjT. 

Rosenzweig to develop a golf 
%Tto & attract viewmto 
the company's web- page* Ot ter 
-ales followed: the biggest so for 
j^that of the Space Pirate game 
» Metropolis, a paVP«^ 
entertainment site on the web. 
for $60,000. Rosenzweig s cheats 
mainly use bis games as an 
advertising vehicle to attract 
oeople to their site. 

the time being, he says he 
has little interest in the trappings 
afsuccess. He has bought a small 
home for about $180,000 m a 
swanky area of Denver, but he 
still has the same car he drove 
down from Alaska. 

That doesn't mean Rosenzweig 
is unconcerned about money. 

He is financially conservative, 
and started CleverMedia with no 
personal or corporate debt. To 
nay off all his student debts and 
get himself through the first few 
months of his business, he used 
$10,000 he had made from writing 
a how-to book on computer soft- 
ware. as well as $15,000 he had 
saved from moonlighting as a 
consultant during his years with 
Ingenius. 

CleverMedia’s income stream is 
now steady, but hiring new 
employees means Rosenzweig 
will probably be on the edge of 
finnnHa] chaos for some time to 
come. He says he is content to 
live without much in the way of 
luxury. “That sort of thing will 
come later.” he says. "For now. 
rm Just interested in making my 
my business grow." 

■ CleverMedia, 187 South Clark- 
son Street, Denver, CO 80209; tek 
303-777-2074, 


The Nature of Things 


Defying the laws 
of aeronautics 


Insects' wings are miracles of engineering, says Andrew Derrington 


W henever I fly, I 
try to get a seat 
where I am able 
to see the 
wings. There was a time 
when I simply wanted to be 
the first to know if they had 
fallen off, and watched them 
throughout the flight. But 
now I have more faith in 
aeronautical en gineer s and I 
only look at the wings just 
after take-off and in the few 
minutes before landtag. 

I enjoy watching the way 
hidden motors move compo- 
nents of the wing forwards 
and backwards to change its 
shape, making the profile 
more curved and increasing 
the width from front to back. 
These changes enable the 
wing to provide extra lift to 
support the weight of the 
aircraft just after take-off 
and during the approach to 
landing. 

Engineers can calculate 
the Uft the wing produces 
from its profile and from the 
angle and speed of the air- 
flow. The curved upper sur- 
face makes the air move fas- 
ter over the top of the wing 
than below it, reducing pres- 
sure above the wing to gen- 
erate lift 

The calculations can be 
checked by testing model 
wings in a wind tunneL 
Adding up the lift produced 
fay each segment of the wing 
along its length gives the 
total. This has to balance the 
weight of the aircraft if it is 
to stay in the air. Thousands 


of take-offs and landing s 
every day prove that the 
engineers get their calcula- 
tions right 

But every day there are 
also countless trillions of 
flights that defy the engi- 
neers' calculations. Insects, 
which are more agile in 
flight than the most nimble 
aerobatic aircraft, simply 
should not be able to get off 
the ground. According to cal- 
culations, their wings do not 
generate enough lift They 
fell short by between a half 
and two-thirds. 

Discrepancies of this sort 
provide a powerful push to 
scientific research. Obvi- 
ously, insects can fly. so 
so mething must be missing 
from the theory. For 
decades, entomologists and 
engineers have been trying 
to work out where insects 
get the missing Uft Charles 
Ellington and colleagues at 
the zoology department at 
Cambridge University, have 
recently published the solu- 
tion to this aerodynamic 
mystery. 

Scientists have suspected 
for many years that the 
extra lift of insect wings 
probably comes from the 
fact that they flap, changing 
direction- (and twisting and 
bending) tens of times every 
second, whereas the aerody- 
namical calculations deal 
only with steady movement 
of rigid objects. Ellington 
tethered hawk moths in a 
wind tunnel and took photo- 


graphs of the movement of 
tiny plumes of smoke as 
they followed the flow of air 
over the wings. 

He was able to show that 
the fla p pin g wing creates a 
vortex on Its leading edge 
that could be responsible for 
the extra lift But the hawk 
moth wing, which is about 
ftin long, was too gmall for 
him to test the details. 


I nstead. Ellington took 
advantage of the fact 
that the same airflows 
would be produced on a 
10-times scale model of the 
wings flapping at ane-lOOth 
the speed of a real hawk 
moth. Ellington's “flapper" 
had a 40 in wingspan and 
flapped once every three sec- 
onds. At these low speeds, it 
was possible to include a 
complex set of motors and 
gears that gave the wing the 
same combination of twist- 
ing and flapping that a real 
insect shows. 

The flapper showed that 
the vortices are produced by 
a phenomenon called stall 
In a real aircraft, a stall 
spells catastrophe. It is what 
happens when the wing 
makes too sharp an angle 
with the airstream. Lift 
increases momentarily and 
then fails. The nose turns up 
and stops, and then the air- 
craft dives sharply. 

In a rigid aircraft wing, 
the stall creates a vortex 
that generates lift, but rap- 
idly detaches itself from the 


wing so that the lift is lost 
On the wing of the flapper, 
the vortex stays attached, 
moving rapidly along Hie 
wing, only detaching itself 
near thp tip. Consequently, 
it gives the extra lift without 

ranging a fail ure 

So far, the flapper has 
shown where the extra Uft 
comes from, but it is still not 
clear what causes the vortex 
to stay attached to tha wing. 
Even more of a mystery, 
according to Robin Wootton 
of Exeter University, who 
designed the flapper’s wings, 
is how the insect wing itself 
achieves its strength and 
versatility. 

Insect wings hold lessons 
for ns that are not just about 
aerodynamics, but also 
about matertalg sci ence and 
structural engineering, says 
Wootton. The wing, which is 
made from a membrane 
often no more than a micron 
thick stretched over a frame- 
work of rigid tubes, is a 
smart structure made from 
materials of incredible 
strength and toughness. The 
forces it experiences during 
the wingbeat change its 
shape and profile automati- 
cally so that it generates Uft 
in the right direction for 
hovering or for flight Some- 
how, it would not be so reas- 
suring to look out of the win- 
dow if jumbo jet wings 
worked in the same way. 

■ The author is p rofessor of 
psychology at the Un i v er sit y 
of Nottingham. 
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CHESS 


No. 9,545 Set by CINEPHILE 

A prize of a classic PeUkan SouverSn 800 fountain pen for the first 
correct- solution opened and four runner-up prizes of Felikan M200 
fountain pens. Solutions by Wednesday December 10, marked Cross- 
word 9.545 on the envelope, to the Financial Times, Number One 
Southwark Bridge, London SEl 9HL. Solution on Saturday December 
13. 



ACROSS 

1 Burglar that won't hurt at 
Christmas dinner ? (4-7) 

7, 9 Schoolboy causing grave 
disturbance at pole (35) 

10 Child analyst put a fan 
under review (45) 

It Male’s right to help queen 
from smash and grab mer- 
chant (3,6) 

12 Queen in charge of dog? (6) 

13 Dog, anti-revolutionary, on 
screen? (7) 

IS, 18 Hamlet to emasculate 
historic tribute (8) 

20 Take a bit back from spirit 
of su pport e r s (7) 

23 Unkind and not nice (5) 

24 Go and enclose unruly Afri- 
cans (9) 

26 Spin-doctoring in list to be 
published (9) 

27, 28 Routine: when? Now? 
(3*3) 

29 Recover from illness to 
clean rifle (4,7) 


2 Old labour leader and gos- 
pel writer left on the 
ground (8) 

3 Scots are unable to get 
exotic flower for most of 
pot (5) 

4 Desert with an orchestra 
attached CD 

5 Danger follows compassion- 
ate people (7) 


DOWN 

1 Take away from secondary 
area (8) 

Solution 


9,544 


6 Votes may be free - divide 
with article (9) 

7 Number 55 has pretty- 
pretty exterior (6) 

6 Way ships are brought up 
to date? (6) 

14 Pharaoh’s consent to pas- 
sionate letter (9) 

16 A 4 yet awfully polite 
remark (5.3) 

17 Whether he is a Ilia- or a 
monster (S) 

19 1/12 live to over fifty, mak- 
ing-little noise (7) 

20 Newspaper to hit hard in 
California etq (7) 

21 Stand on one’s own with- 
out a tear (5) 

22 It’s sad about the old city's 

imadnlterfltpH rharartw (g) 

25 Insistence upon tidiness? 
(5) 

Solution 9,533 


Namou 

Adtfcea 


WINNERS 9.533: C. Aylim. Bury, Cambridgeshire: A. Cassia. 

Mrs M. Moore, London 5wi2; HA. Smith. St 
Telesfard. Brighton, East Sussex. 


North Berwick: Mrs M. Moore, 

Albans, Herts; E. 
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The questions one needs to 
ask oneself at the bridge 
table are many, but each is 
usually simple. Above all, 
the information on which 
one bases decisions must be 
clear. 

As you cannot rely an the 
veracity of your opposition, 
you must rdy upon that of 
your partner. 

N 

* K43 . 

¥ 1043 

♦ 75 

4 AE 108 7 
W E 

4 Q 10 4 9876 

4 8 6 5 2 . 4 J 9 7 

♦ K 10 8 4 4 AQ2 

4 652 4 Q43 

. S 

4 A J 5 2 . 

V AKQ 
. .4 J9 63 . 

4 J9 


North East South West 
- ID . NB 
2C NB 2NT NB 
3NT 


At the first table in the final 
round of a teams competi- 
tion. West led his fourth 
highest hearh to East’s JV. 
and South’s Ef. Declarer 
took the dub finesse, losing 
to East’s Q4 and, quite 
understandably. East 
returned 94. Declarer then 
took his nine top tricks. 


East's partner had prof- 
fered false information from 
ttie outset 

Fourth highest leads prom- 
ise at least one of the top 
four honours at the head of 
the suit 

Some people include the 
ten, but such a policy poses 
more problems than it 
solves. From poor holdings, 
such as West's hearts, a high 
card denies an honour. 

Second highest from rub- 
bish is the standard agree- 
ment, although if your sec- 
ond highest looks like' a low 
card, in a suit such as 9 4 3 2. 
it wfll.be easier to decipher 
if you lead your top card. 

At the second table. West 
led Sf, denying an honour. 
When East won his QA, he 
reasoned that as declarer 
held ? AKQ. and J4. he could 
not hold both K+ and A*. 

If West held K+, the con- 
tract might be set, whereas 
if he were looking at A4, the 
declarer could scramble his 
nine tricks because both A4 
and A4 were well located. 

Therefore, instead of 
returning a heart. East 
switched to A4. Q4 and, 
with bis spirits soaring, a 
third rifamnnri 

when West turned up with 
K4 and the crucial 104, the 
contract was set. 


Paul Mendelson 


George Koltanowski. 94, is 
the world's oldest active 
master and a man with a 
rare talent. He set a record 
of 34 games of simultaneous 
blindfold play at Edinburgh 
in 1937 and still perfo rms 
remarkable feats. 

Kolty, as he is known, was 
an Antwerp diamond cutter 
and Belgium’s best player in 
the 1930s. He developed his 
sans voir skill on an empty 
chessboard painted on his 
bedroom witting 

He has written for the San 
Francisco Chronicle for half 
a century, and has developed 
a. special blindfold knight’s 
tour, where the knight visits 
e very square once and 
returns to its starting point 
at move 64. 

-hi the. Kolty version, his 
audience provides phone 
numbers, addresses and 
n a me s for each square. He 
memorises the board for five 
minutes, then site with his 
back to it and calls out “I go 
from New York 403-2705 to 
Los Angeles 55M083," as his 
knight hops around. 

He also likes to start his 
blindfold games with the 
Colle System in tribute to 
another Belgian champion 
who died young. The Colls 
formation is d4, NfS, e3, Bd3, 
Nbd2, 00, Qe2 or Rel, then 
e4 and an attack on Black’s 
castled king. 


Here, in one of eight blind- 
fold' games, he wins by a 
queen sacrifice (Koltanowski 
v Sir Hugh Walpole, Kes- 
wick 1937). 

1 d4 NfS 2 Nf3 e6 3 e3 d5 4 
Bd3 Nbd7 5 Nbd2 Bd6 6 e4 
dxe4 7 Nxe4 Nxe4 8 Bxe4 Nf6 
9 Bd3 00 10 0-0 b6 11 Qe2 Bd7 
12 Ne5 c5 13 dxc5 Bxc5 14 
Rdl Qe7 15 Bf4 RadS 16 Qf3 
Bc 8 17 c3 gS 18 Bg3 Kg7 19 h4 
Rh8 20 Bc2 b6? 21 Nc6 Bb7 22 
b4 Rxdl+ 23 Rxdl Qe8 24 
Qxf6+! Kxf6 25 Be5 mate. 

No 1208 

White mates in two moves, 
against any defence (by Dr 
W. Speckmann). Today's puz- 
zle appeared in a German 
feature entitled “Simple to 
solve" but White has a vari- 


ety of attempts at Black’s 
aenuded Un* and my time 
was nearly 20 minutes. 
Solution, back page 


^Leonard Barden 
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PERSPECTIVES 



G osh how these Tigers 

somersault. We in the 
west had just become 
accustomed to envying 
their evident superiority in the 
business of business when, sud- 
' A pp l y - pop. There goes Thailand. 
Then Malaysia, Indonesia, the 
Philippines, South Korea. In 
Hong Kong, equities and prop- 
erty prices Ml precipitously. 
Finally, the banking system of 
Japan itself begins to Implode. 
Can they not keep stffl?.There is 
a limit to our capacity for ditch- 
ing stereotypes at short notice. 

One week the countries of east 
Asia are regarded with limitless 
admiration, their maimer of pro- 
duction a model of profitable vir- 
tue. Tills, we teD ourselves. Is 
bow societies and economies will 
henceforth be managed. 

Everyone must work hard, 
take exercise outside the factory 
gates ha the morning, sit in rows 


Joe Rogaly 


All those tigers are human after all 

Who should be blushing more, the IMF or eastern governments? Neither. We are all bamboozled by econo mics 


building: computer mother- 
boards. seek growth in sales 
rather than profit margins, sing 
the company song, strive to 

please the customer. 

. A few red lines on the finan- 
cial screen and the entire vision 
is junked. In a flash the region is 
perceived as a collective basket- 
case, unable to control its 
finances, riddled with debt, 
underpinned by corruption, a 
threat to the globe's economy. 
What a flock of bleating sheep 
we occidentals can be. 

Our view Is impaired by a 
cock-eyed sense of perspective. 
East Asia is perceived as a single 
entity, as if it were Europe or the 
US. It is like neither, but rather 
a geographically contiguous 
group of separate countries and 
cultures. We tend to blur the 
boundaries, seeing China, the 
K areas, Japan and the rest as 
one large beehive, whose inhabit- 


ants are continuously compared 

with ourselves- 

We find this particularly com- 
fbrtjng when we can ten our mir- 
rors that we do things better 
than the people who live on the 
- other side of the planet Some of 
us can remember the post-second 
world war images of Japanese 
goods as tinny, shoddy, low- 
priced, quickly worn out The 
picture this created in oar heads 
sat alongside the familiar, grue- 
some. pre-1945 images. ' 

Over the past quarter-c entur y 
Japan has became, in our imagi- 
nations, an economic super- 
power, poised to take over from 
the US as the forthcoming cen- 
tury's dominant economy. Do we 
still believe that all. our elec- 
tronic goods, automobiles, cam- 
eras, will be made in Japan? 

Economics is another prism of 
distortion. If is not a science, but - 
a collection of assumptions. 


equations and graphs. What 
economists offer are opinions, 
some of which turn out to be 
right. Was it in the 1960s that I 
first heard predictions that Latin 
America was the next boom con- 
tinent? They are still being 

made, as Mexico recovers. 

Keynesian demand manage- 
ment - raising and lowering 
taYpg — was onrg the elixir. We 
Europeans, who practised it, 
knew that the US, with its fixa- 
tion on control of the money sup- 
ply. was headed for long-term 
decline. Now America is the 
mother of all tiger economies, 
and we are placing our bets on 
central hank wizardry. 

In 1993, the International Mon- 
etary Fund burbled about the 
impressive economic perfor- 
mance of the most successful 
Aslan economies. These tigers 
bad swallowed the IMF prescrip- 
tion. undertaken •'significant 


structural reforms'*. Market 
forces were allowed to do their 
.work. Korea. Hong Kong, and 
Singapore were given special 
accolades, while Indonesia, Mal- 
aysia and Thailand were 
awarded honourable mentions. 

In subsequent years the IMF 
warned against the possibility of 
"overheating” in the same 
wonder-economies. Its tone was 
one of mild concern. It is not 
clear when the Fund first real- 
ised that South Korea was about 
to boil over, requiring a rescue 
amid fa»ik of "national humilia- 
tion”. Who should be blushing 
more, the IMF or the Seoul gov- 
ernment? Neither. We are all 
bamboozled by economics. 

A third element that twists our 
perception of the nations of east 
Asia is our own Europe-based 
self-esteem. Many of us were 
taught at school that the indus- 
trial revolution was made in 


England. We like to fancy that 
the principal discoveries of sci- 
ence and technology are mostly 
European or US-based, while 
democracy, we believe, was 
invented in Athens and patented 
in Washington DC. Economics is 
heavily influenced by Anglo- 
Americans. 

For the past couple of decades 
we have watched first Japan 
then a string of other Pacific rim 
countries do all but one of these 
thin gs better. The exception is. 
of course, democracy. This omis- 
sion is a source of self-satisfac- 
tion to some westerners. If South 
Korea had been a more open 
society, or Japan's financial ser- 
vices more transparent perhaps 
the worst transgressions might 
have been avoided. They cer- 
tainly could not have been hid- 
den for as long as they were. 

The implication is that when 
you get down to it Atlantic val- 


ues work best. You cannot 
import and improve on parts of 
the great capitalist machin e. You 
have to take it whole, then try to 
build a better unit I have not set 
out to demonstrate that this is 
the case. It may be. but we are 
looking at a tangled knot from a 
long distance away. 

It is just as likely that the east 
Asian countries will find their 
own ways of stabilising their 
economies. Japan will surely 
recover its former strength. 
Korea could re-adjust its polity. 
The smaller tigers may well 
resume their export-led growth 
following the devaluation of 
their currencies. 

Then wc can see the inhabit- 
ants of this huge region for what 
they are: often industrious, 
sometimes ambitious, occasion- 
ally inventive, always fallible - 
and merely human, just like us. 
joc.rogalyiuft.com 
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The unpublished man of letters 



Peter Florence, co-founder of the world's largest literary festival, 
takes time out of a diplomatic tangle to meet Annalena McAfee 


P eter Florence is 
having a spot of 
trouble with the 
Italian police. 
They are every- 
where: tanned, armed. 
Armani-clad plainclothes- 
men swarming over his 
hotel, watching his every 
move. 

“It’s ridiculous.” says Flor- 
ence, wiping his brow. "It 
really isn’t necessary. This is 
overkill. I’ve got to sort it 
out” Lunch might be out of 
the question. A sandwich in 
the foyer, perhaps? 

Florence tries reasoning 
with the policemen but they 
will have none of it They 
look as if they're rehearsing 
a scene in a new cop movie. 
Finally, he cans their superi- 
ors at the cornnussariato and 
we give the officers the slip. 
We head for a bustling 
. .osteria in the shadow of 
Mantua’s cathedral. 

Preoccupied,: Florence 
glances at the menu then 
looks around the restaurant 
“Are they voluntarily eating 
that?" he asks, indicating 
our neighbours, a voluble 
Mantovan famil y tucking 
into steaming piles of the 
local speciality, stracotia 
d'asino, or donkey stew. 

He orders a simple pasta 
followed by prosciutto con 
melone, while I recklessly 
summon other local special- 
ities: pasta zucca, with 
pumpkin, and msalata, with 
something that proves to he 
wind-dried shredded horse- 
meat i 

Preliminaries dispensed 
with, we get down to busi- 
ness. Literature, or rather 
the celebration of literature, 
is Floreqpe’s business. 

Florence. 33. is co-founder 
and organiser of the world's 
largest and most influential 
literary festival, held annu- 
ally In a tented city in the 
little Welah-English border 
town of Hay-on-Wye. 

His success in Hay has 
given him a reputation as 
something of a Literary festi- 
val troubleshooter. He has 
just been appointed head of 
the £3m London Festival of 
Literature, which will be 
launched in 1999. and has 
acted as consultant to festi- 
vals in Israel. Spain. South 
Africa and, currently, Italy. 

Hence our presence at the 
Festivaleletteratura in the 
northern Italian town of 
Mantua. And hence the 
police. Escorting Salman 
Rushdie, one of his regular 
Hay stars, to receive the 
“International Prize of Fic- 
tion” (its English title 
acknowledging the Hay con- 
nection), has proved a logis- 
tical nightmare. 

Rushdie's usual security 
provision, necessitated by 
the Iranian death threat 
issued over his novel. The 
Satanic Verses, is discreet. 
But it seems, on this occa- 
sion at least, that the Italian 
approach is spectacularly 
high profile. 

Rushdie had been met at 
the airport by the sort of 
armoured phalanx that 
could effect a coup in some 
countries. Once In the hotel, 
it seemed the police didn't 
want the author to leave his 
room. He was even tailed to 
the bathroom. 

Rushdie was fuming - 
how could be usefully partic- 
ipate in any of the festival 
events? 7 and threatening to 
take the first available flight 
out of Italy. 

Florence was attempting 
to placate his author, ensur- 
ing the prize ceremony could 
go ahead as planned, with- 




Peter Rorence: ‘Language Is the one area of the arts fn which you stand an even chance of tooehbtg everyone's Bfe’ inMCnama 


out offending the amour 
propre of the Italian police. It 
was a juggling act that 
would have provoked 
despair in the most experi- 
enced diplomat but. it 
appears, is all in a day’s 
work for an organiser of lit- 
erary festivals. 

As he picks at his maccher- 
orti am pomodoro e basilica, 
Florence reflects on the curi- 
ous phenomenon of the liter- 
ary festival. Surely it is an 
oxymoron: the very public 
celebration of those two 
most solitary of activities - 
reading and writing? “It’s 
really about an exchange of 
ideas. It can be very excit- 
ing. Readers are engaged in 
a very private relationship 
with writers and want to 
meet them. Writers want to 

‘Writers want 
to meet the 
public and 
also want to 
meet each 
other. It's like 
having a 
dinner ^arty’ 

meet the public and they 
also want to meet each 
other. It’s like having a din- 
ner party. I try to make it as 
informal as possible.” 

As we move on to the next 
course. Florence is cheering 
up. reflecting on some of the 
more entertaining exchanges 
of ideas that he has orches- 
trated at Hay. One unlikely 
event pitted the comedian 
Barry Humphries, creator of 
the Australian hansfrau-drag 
queen Dame Edna Everage, 
against the internationally 
respected novelist Roberto 
Calasso, author of The Mar- 
riage of Cadmus and Har- 
mony. They exchanged more 
than ideas. 

“It _was extraordinary. 


They swapped personalities. 
Humphries became a bril- 
liant intellectual classicist 
and Calasso became Dame 
Edna." 

For Florence, literature is 
an umbrella term, encom- 
passing comedy and lyrics, 
best-selling schlock and 
thrillers, TV. film and thea- 
tre scripts, science writing 
and philosophy, poetry and 
political memoirs and his- 
tory as well as those novels 
destined to be tomorrow’s 
classics. Arthur Miller. 
Jackie Collins. Harold Pin- 
ter. the British comedians 
Ken Dodd and Eddie Izzard. 
Ralph Fiennes. Toni Morri- 
son, Nadine Gordimer. 
Joseph Heller, Hanif 
Kureishi, Edna O'Brien and 
Van Morrison have found 
themselves keeping surpris- 
ing company in the writers' 
hospitality tent at Hay. 

Florence, who insists he is 
not a writer himself is pas- 
sionate about words and 
finds part of the thrill of 
these festivals is. as for a 
roadie at a rock concert, the 
chance to hang out with the 
talent “It is wonderful to be 
around these super-articu- 
late people. Language is the 
one area of the arts in which 
you stand an even chance of 
touching everyone's Life." 

I agree, glancing con- 
science-stricken at the crispy 
pink strands an my salad. 
My guilt is tempered by self- 
righteousness; I am, after all. 
fulfilling my journalistic 
duty by embracing, indeed 
ingesting, local culture. 

Florence, who had already 
travelled the world as an 
actor by the time he went to 
study modem languages at 
Cambridge and at the Sor- 
bonne, feels no obligation to 
indulge in gastronomic tour- 
ism. He makes short work of 
his melon as be tells me how 
in 1982, aged 17, he devised 
and presented a one-man 
show - “a stand-up tragedy” 
- based on the life of first 
world war poet Wilfred 
Owen. 


Florence staged the play in 
a church in the City of Lon- 
don and it was first 
reviewed, favourably, by the 
Financial Times. He then 
spent 10 years, interrupted 
only by his studies, touring 
the production around the 
literary and theatre festivals 
of the world. 

His experiences on the 
road persuaded him. and his 
father. Norman, that a liter- 
ary festival was a practical 
proposition in his home 
town of Hay-on-Wye. 

Haj* already had an idio- 
syncratic reputation as “the 
book town”, with its 37 sec- 
ond-hand bookshops. 

The festival was launched 
in 1988 with a budget of 
£23,000 and 35 readings, plat- 
form talks and perfor- 
mances. This year, with a 
budget of £350.000. there 
were 163 events and an audi- 
ence of 35.000. 

It is an extraordinary suc- 
cess story. The festival has 
the largest proportion of pri- 
vate sponsorship of any com- 
parable arts organisation in 
the UK. Florence has been 
running it single-handedly 
since the death of his father 
in January. 

Now. Florence will run 
Hay in tandem with a new 
London literary festival, pro- 
visionally called “The 
Word". The festival's range 
will be even broader, taking 
in the internet, educational 
projects, reader polls, liter- 
acy programmes, sky-written 
poems over the City . ... 

Meanwhile, there's the 
matter of a beleaguered 
international novelist to sort 
out and lunch must be cur- 
tailed. As we cross Piazza 
Sordello. I notice the posters 
advertising the festival's big 
event, at which Rushdie will 
get the new literary - award. 

There is a misprint “Sal- 
man Rushdie - The Interna- 
tional Price of Fiction” the 
poster reads. Florence, hur- 
rying back to reopen negoti- 
ations with the police force, 
smiles ruefully. 
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The telemarketer always 


rings twice 

When he gave up his day job, Jurek Martin developed a new relationship with his phone 


M y mother-in-law, 
being from 
Louisiana by 
way of Alabama, 
has a highly 
developed sense of humour. It is 
particularly sharp when applied 
to that modern bane of home life, 
the telemarketer. 

It goes something like this. The 
phone rings and the voice says 
“good morning [evening] Miz 
Newland, and how are yeew 
today? I jus’ hope this is a conve- 
nient time for me to call." 

This gives Anne her opening 
for two stock responses, though, 
being also a sophisticated lady, 
she has endless variations on 
both themes. The first runs: “Oh, 
I'm so glad you asked, my arthri- 
tis [wisdom tooth, pitching arm] 
is playing up something chronic 
today.” which is just the start of 
a long spiel because my moth- 
er-in-law. being southern, surely 
can talk. 

The second is if she Is feeling a 
bit mean. "No. I can't talk now 
because I'm right in the middle of 
cooking dinner [performing a 
kitchen appendectomy, distilling 
gin], but if you give me your 
home phone number, or better 
still your supervisor’s. I’ll call 
you back later so we can really 
talk about it," 

Now, I used to think this pretty 
funny but 1 rarely had the chance 
to apply what she practised 
because 1 went to work in an 
office - and, with rare exceptions 
such as financial services sales- 


men. telemarketers know better 
than to call offices. Anyway, I 
bad secretaries (armed guards 
with first strike capability) to 
ward them off. 

It is different now that I’ve 
given up my day job. I still 
labour in a vineyard but the 
office is now in the basement at 
home - it is closer to the down- 
stairs ’fridge, where we keep the 
wine and the better cigars. But 
here is the rub - the basement 
used to be occupied by my wife 
before she got her latest day job 
and its telephone is in her name, 
which is not the same as mine. 

It so happens, we are both 
listed in the phone book but hers 
is a definably female name. 
(Actually, outside of Poland, 
nobody is quite sure whether 
mine is masculine or feminine, 
nor how to pronounce it but that 
is another matter.) 

Anyway, the point is that I am 
pounding away at the computer 
downstairs with just the occa- 
sional (extended) break for elec- 
tronic bridge and solitaire and 
debating critical daily issues, 
such as what wine to choose for 
lunch and whether to have it 
upstairs watching the baseball 
{Ben Hur, Julia Child, the cook- 
ery personality), when the phone 
starts ringing, seriously ringing. 
And they think I am a woman. 

Interestingly, many evening 
telemarketers seem to be men. 
This is presumably because they 
expect to talk to the man of the 
house on the assumption he is 


not cooking dinner and has his 
hand on the TV remote control 
leaving the other free to pick up 
the phone. 

In my case, this is inaccurate - 
I'm more likely to be doing the 
cooking, having given up the 
office work, and I control the 
remote from fillings in my teeth, 
installed by the KGB . . . 

It is also true that most even- 

They always 
ask for Miz 
Newland (my 
wife) and 
seem desolate 
when I reply 
that she is 
not at home 

ing callers are trying to raise 
money for charities, particularly 
police, fire and ambulance, 
which, in Washington, need it 
because the city government 
hasn’t got any. 

So you get ex-cops on the line 
with gruff, hearty voices seeking 
to bond with male head-of-ho use- 
holds with gruff hearty voices. It 
seems they do not understand 
that bassi profbndi do not control 
the family purse strings, though 
we may be better cooks. 

But the daytime market is dif- 


ferent. as I now appreciate. It is 
dominated by telephone compa- 
nies (because women are sup- 
posed to spend all their time on 
the phone), credit cards (women 
shop) and magazines (women 
read). Thus, when I answer, they 
always ask far Miz Newland (my 
wife, not mother-in-law) and 
seem desolate when I reply that 
she is not at home, so distraught 
hi fact that I rarely use my moth- 
er-in-law’s techniques. 

Sympathy also kicks in. It is 
one thing to do battle with the 
phone company - you never win 
but the contest is enjoyable while 
it lasts - but their poor mini- 
mum-wage, over-worked telemar- 
keters, their calls stacked up on 
rotary dial (computerised) 
machines, are too easy bait. 
Sometimes, I end up disc ussin g 
the weather in Idaho, which is 
where they all seem to be 
chained to their cubicles, proba- 
bly in some disused strategic air 
oommand nuclear base, or else 
Boulder, Colorado, where all 
magazine subscriptions appear to 
be handled, probably in under- 
ground hunkers, from where the 
Rockies cannot be sees. 

But they can be persistent. The 
plague of the month is a maga- 
zine called Martha Stewart Liv- 
ing, which is not a state that 2 
wish Stewart, America’s leading 
style guru, to be in. I mean, you 
can’t even go shopping for cheap 
golf balls in a E-mart without 
having her on ubiquitous in-store 
VCRs telling you how to turn 


down Martha Stewart sheets 
under Martha Stewart duvets 
while simultaneously preparing 
exquisite Martha Stewart hors 
d’ oeuvres for your next Martha 
Stewart kitchen utensils party. 
Soon there will be fluffy Martha 
Stewart head covers Sen- your Big 
Bertha golf dub. 

Not long ago, my wife commit- 
ted the cardinal sin of taking oat 
a subscription to Martha Stewart 
Living - and not, I suSpect, coin- 
cidentally, shortly thereafter took 
a day job. I now live with the 
consequences of her folly, always 
at a certain time in the late 
morning. 

But it does allow me to dream 
of the Inevitable day when, the 
telemarketers having failed to 
run my wife down, Stewart her- 
self turns up on the doorstep. Do 
I pour the boiling oil on her from 
the Martha Stewart double stock- 
pot, or, in smaller ' quantities, 
from the Martha Stewart cow 
creamer, or run her through with 
the Martha Stewart lain paring 
knife? 

Still, only once has It been 
really ugly with a telemarketer 
and he was an ex-cop with a 
gruff, hearty voice. Dissatisfied 
with the amount I said I'd give to 
the annual policemen's ball in 
Las Vegas (Bali), he double- 
checked our address and said he 
would send someone round to 
sort us out Tm still waiting, but 
have the reassurance of a Martha 
Stewart paring knife close at 
band. 


The pioneer 
of today's 


spin-doctors 

Goebbels was a master mandator, 
says David Wedgwood Benn 


F or more than SO years, 
Josef Goebbels, Hitler’s 
propaganda chief, has 
been remembered as a 
rabid anti-Semite and the main 
apologist for probably the worst 
regime in history. In May 1945, 
on dig eve of the Nazi collapse, 
he committed suicide. By so 

doing, he escaped trial as a war 
criminaL 

Goebbels was certainly an evil 
figure. But today - in the age of 
spin-doctors, image-makers and 
news managers - there is 
something about the man 
which needs to be highlighted: 
Goebbels was, to the very end, 
not only a master manipulator 
but a true media professional. 
All of which - in the 100th year 
of his birth - gives his ideas an 
unexpected topicality. 

Attempts by politicians to 
manipulate public opinion via 
tiie media are once again 
be coming a notorious fact of life 
in Britain, the US and many 
other countries. America's most 
famous spin-doctor, Dick Morris 
- a White House adviser until 
1990, when he was forced to 
resign after an affair with a 
prostitute - is said to have 
played a key role in 
“reinventing’’ President Clinton 
and getting him re-elected. 

The spin-doctor’s task is, of 
course, not only to create a 
positive public Image for his or 
her client, tmt to head off 
unfavourable publicity wherever 
possible. This was precisely the 
job which Goebbels set oat to do 
far Hitler in a very professional 
way. . 

Goebbels did exercise an iron 
grip mi the German media, bat 
he never imagined that opinion 
could be shaped by force alone. 
He could not, in the end. prevent 
the Germans and many others 
under Nazi rule from listening to 
the BBC, even though this was 
illegal. Nor could he control the 
media in neutral countries, 
particularly the US, which joined 
the war only in 1941. Keeping 
the US neutral was high on the 
Nazis' list of priorities. 

Goebbels pioneered the 
techniques of “news 
management” and public 
relations. Like any image-maker 
he attached importance to 
symbolic ges tur es, however 
empty. In 1940, just aftm* the 
Nazis had seized Denmark in a 


embarrassing subject of the 

jews” (ie the Holocaust), he 
resorted to another spin-doctor 
device: if you can’t deny bad 
news, find another story- 

\t a secret briefing in 
December 1942, he proposed 

distracting attention from the 

Holocaust by launching , a J™. 
media campaign against alleged 

British atrocities <in India. 
Palestine and elsewhere). His 
idea was that if both sides 
started accusing each other or 
atrocities, then the public would 
get bored and the subject would, 
as he pat it, end by „ 

- disap pearing from the agenda . 

It may have looked 
unpromising, but within a few 
months. Goebbels had an 
unexpected stroke of luck. 

German troops on the Russian 
front uncovered a Soviet 
atrocity. In the forest of Katyn 
in western Russia, they dug up 
the graves of several thousand 
polish officers captured by the 
Russians in 1939 when Stalin 
invaded eastern Poland. 

Goebbels - correctly - claimed 
that they bad been shot on 
Moscow's orders. (The Kremlin 
angrily denied this and blamed 
the crime on the Nazis.) When 
Goebbels broke the story in 
April 1943. it caused an 
immediate rift between Stalin 
and the Polish government in 
exile in London. Goebbels 
captured the headlines at a 
particularly convenient time for 
the Nazis. The Katyn story 
deflected attention from the Nazi 
destruction of the Warsaw 
Ghetto, which happened in the 
same month. 


G 


oebbels* core 
philosophy, based on a 
tabloid-style populist 

approach, was said to 

have been partly inspired by the 
ideas of the first Lord 
Northcliffe. It was, so Goebbels 
onoe said, “a mistake to conduct 
propaganda in such a way that it 
will stand np to critical 
examination of intellectuals". 

He was not unduly worried 
about winning over his more 
thoughtful audience because he 
believed that "intellectuals 
always yield to the stronger, and 
this will be the ordinary man in 
the street”. In dealing with mass 
audiences, said Goebbels. “the 
most primitive arguments are 


directed that “we should be 
generous [towards the Danes] in 
all matters which do not cost ns 
anything”. 

At the beginning of the second 
world war, he made determined 
(though ultimately futile) efforts 
to “news manage” American 
correspondents in Germany. 
They were subject to fewer 
censorship restrictions than 
their colleagues in wartime 
Britain. The renowned American 
journalist W illiam Shirer was 
given excellent facilities when, 
in June 1940, he reported from 
Paris just after it bad fallen to 
the Nazis (he described this in 
his diary as “the saddest 
assignment of my life”). 

Goebbels tried, wherever 
possible, to use American 
reporters to contradict what he 
considered inaccurate Allied 
news stories (or. as he put it, 
“the neutralisation of enemy 
ties”). Shortly after the Germans 
had seized Poland, he arranged 
for an American journalist to 
visit the Polish Catholic shrine 
of Czestochowa In order to 
disprove a story that the Nazis 
had destroyed it. 

This was an early example of 
what we would norw call “the 
technique of rapid rebuttal”. 
Where Nazi anti-Semitism was 
c on ce rne d, it was impossible for 
Goebbels to rebut the story. 
Faced with what he called “the 


Goebbels was certainly not 
primitive. He was an evil hut 
highly intelligent figure with a 
genuine interest in mass 
psychology and an undisguised 
contempt for the critical 
faculties of public opinion. He 
was not the inventor of 
censorship, lies and dirty tricks, 
but he was one of the first 
politicians in the age of mass 
media to make systematic use of 
psychology in the pursuit of 
power. In that sense, he was 
indeed a pioneer. 

There are many differences 
between Goebbels and today’s 
spin-doctors. Modem spin- 
doctors cannot give orders to the 
media. They sometimes promote 
good causes. And they do cater 
for a demand; politicians 
naturally want to use the media 
in the most effective way. 

But this still leaves a serious 
problem. Political propaganda in 
modern society is becoming 
increasingly professionalised - 
with a growing reliance on 
non -rational techniques of 
Persuasion. At one time it was 
hoped that the findings of 
psychology would be used as an 
antidote, rather than an aid to 
mass manipulation. Until tha t 
happens, the lessons of Goebbels 
will not have been ftdJy learned. 
■ David Wedgwood Berm is a 
writer who worked far many years 
m the BBC World Service. 


T he last poet of Burn lives 
with the cobweb hunt- 
ers. His name is Ishak 
Malik and he was 
Imprisoned In 1970 on this island, 
one-third the size of the Nether- 
lands, between Irian Java and 
Sulawesi 

Bum is hardly a tourist desti- 
nation. Most of the island is cov- 
ered by swampy forest or high 
elephant grass known as kusu- 
kusu. There is a single road into 
the interior which peters out at 
the site of the old penal colony 
40km from the coast. Only 
recently have foreigners received 
permission to visit Buru, and 
those who make it to the South 
Molluccan capital of Ambon face 
a further 12 hours of sea voyage 
on a rusty ferry known locally as 
the “sea coffin”. 

Even if travelling first-class, 
your bunk will be somewhere in 
the oily gangway between two 
throbbing diesel engines deep in 
the bowels of the ship. 

The only industries on Bum 
are coastal logging, eucalyptus 
oil processing and the collection 
of cobwebs. Division of labour 
m eans certain villages specialise 


A poet with an eye for spider’s silk 

Robert Twigger visits a former penal colony and meets a prisoner who stayed on 


in cobweb collecting. These are 
picked at dawn and packed into 
boxes to be sold for £20 a kilo to 
Chinese merchants who come on 
the ferry from Ambon. 

The worldwide market for cob- 
webs is mysterious and limited. 
Some are used by Australian 
researchers to produce a Kevlar 
substitute, equally bullet proof 
but many times more elastic than 
the real thing. An exotic art 
paper requires cobwebs to 
strengthen it. The cross hairs of 
telescopic gun sights are another 
use for spider’s silk. 

The original skill of collecting 
spider's webs came with the local 
habit or making fish nets from 
web. These days, the nets are 
made from nylon. 

Malik claims the cobweb hunt- 
ers of Waiseri village saved his 
life, in 1974, he was one of 38 
prisoners who escaped into the 
jungle: 12 died, “either murdered 


or starved to death” but Malik 
was allowed to shelter in Waiseri 
village, where he was fed 
papeeda, a local form of sago. 

“Collecting cobwebs and writ- 
ing poetry are both hard ways to 
make a living,” says Malik, 
whose shock of grey hair con- 
trasts with the uniform black of 
even the oldest villagers. “But of 
the two, cobweb collecting is defi- 
nitely the more profitable." 

Malik was imprisoned with 
10.000 other category B political 
detainees - those who were sus- 
pected of involvement in the 1965 
coup but had little hard evidence 
against them. “They read out my 
prams at communist meetings,” 
he says. “These poems became 
wefi known. The poems where 1 
criticise the Communist party 
were ignored - by both my sup- 
porters and my persecutors." 

Malik was imprisoned for nine 
years on Buru. Almost all the 


other artists, poets and intellec- 
tuals who made up the majority 
of the category B. prisoners have 
left. Malik remembers film-maker 
Basufct Affendi, who made him a 
violin. Other famous prisoners 

The 

worldwide 
market for 
cobwebs is 
mysterious 
and limited 

were composer Subronto Adiono 
and Indonesia’s finest prose 
writer. An ante Toer. 

But Malik has stayed because 
he learned to be inspired by the 
Jungle. Though he was bam in 
the town of Ujung Pandang in 


Sulawesi, he says he is no longer 
interested in urban living. As 
part of a rehabilitation pro- 
gramme. he received land for cul- 
tivation near the old penal col- 
ony. which is increasingly 
. occupied by Javanese transmi- 
grasi seeking a new life on Buru. 

“If you like rice, then it is good 
that the transmigrasi are here, 
because Buru people can’t grow 
rice. But if you don't like rice 
maybe it Is not so good.” Malik 
has a Burunese wife and three 
sons who help him. cultivate fruit 
trees and coconut palms. 

“Poets make good prisoners - 
they know how to waste time 
profitably," he says. But though 
there were no wire fences to 
' the prisoners (the jungle was con- 
sidered a sufficient deterrent), 
.fife was not easy in the camp. 

.• “It was not all intellectual dis- 
cussion and prison art. Many 
were tortured.” He Imitates some- 


one hanging from their wrists 
with the arms cranked back- 
wards making the head duck for- 
ward. “A favourite punishment 
was to put salt in the rice to 
make it inedible. Rather than 
starve, some learnt to eat this 
food, bat over time they became 
sick." 

MSlik knows about Alfred Wal- 
lace, who visited Buru in the 
mid-19th century and shortly 
alter came up with the theory of 
evolution which prompted Dar- 
win to publish The Origin of Spe- 
cies. As a poet, he likes to specu- 
late on the evolution of poets and 
their place in the modem world. 

“Poets evolved to speak the 
truth and when they disappear 
there are many unforeseen 
disasters. When there is no 
poetry, people - lose their 
sense of justice. It happens 
slowly. Look at the way the Ger- 
man Nazis suppressed even 


he gives the impression o; 
widely read. Non-prop? 
books were smuggled in 
prison, but more than t 
benefited from long intei 
with a wide variety of 1 
men in the prison. He has 
of Tesshu, the Japanese & 
poet and warrior, who; 
inspired me to study mart] 
as well as to write poetry. 

“Tesshu is a good exan 
someone who did many th 
is not enough just to wri 
time in prison taught m. 
Without other skills, you 
But some poets tike to star 
adds, laughing. 

Malik sometimes accom 
uie cobweb hunters on 
dawn expeditious, but h 
not collect them himself. •• 
gardener, not a hunter. At 
webs are too beautiful t 
They are like poems waii 
be written,” 

■ Robert Tirigger is the an 
Angry White Pyjamas 
Oxford Poet Trains wh 
Tokyo Riot Police, pubtisl 
indigo Books. £& 9 ft 
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Islam, untouched by fundamentafem, here reflects the mystical, devotional character of the raflgton 


The birth of a nation 


Michael Nazir-Ali considers Jinnah’s legacy and the role of Moslems in the sub-continent 


A kbar Ahmed is an 
anthropologist by train- 
ing and a civil servant- 
turned-don by profes- 
sion. He has been pro- 
lific as an author and his new book 
on Mohammad All Jinnah, the 
founder of Pakistan, is of a piece 
with his other work. It Is not, 
strictly speaking, a biography but a 
study of the Moslems as a signifi- 
cant group in undivided India. 

The relationship between culture 
and religion is of critical impor- 
tance to the subject, and the 
author tackles it In a number of 
way9. He is aware that Islam 
spread In the subcontinent in a 
variety of styles and with different 
emphases. He knows the violent 
aspect of this period of history as 
well as the more peaceful encoun- 
ter between Hindus and Moslems, 
which sometimes took place side 
by side with armed invasion and 
religious intolerance. 

Strangely, however, he does not 
mention Thomas Arnold's magiste- 
rial The Preaching of Islam, which 
records the peaceful propagation of 
Islam by the sufis or mystics. Tra- 
ditional South Asian Islam, where 
it is untouched by fundamental- 
ism. still reflects this mystical, 
devotional character. 

The history of Moslem-Hindu 
interaction shows the extent of the 
cultural synthesis which has 
occurred, not only through inter- 
marriages and other cultural con- 
tacts, but sometimes through the 


state policy of rulers such as Akbar 
the Great and Dara Shikoh. In such 
a context the claim that Moslems 
are a distinct cultural, social and 
religious entity, which cannot co- 
exist in the same country with Hin- 
duism, has to be proved. 

It is here that the author faces 
his most difficult problem, but also 
where he shows himself at his best 
He makes out a good case Car the 
idea of Pakistan emerging not so 
much from a Moslem desire to be 
separate, as from a fear of resur- 
gent Hindu communallsm. It is not 
only the rise of the Hindu right- 
wing which manifests thin ten- 
dency. but even the satyagraha 
programme of Mahatma Gandhi 
hims elf and, increasingly, the poli- 
cies of Congress. It is true that the 
belligerence of the right-wing, the 
rejection by Congress of adequate 
safeguards for Moslems and the 
adoption of the persona of a Hindu 
holy man by the Mahatma, all 
fuelled Moslem fears that they 
would not be secure in a Hindu- 
dominated India after the British 
had left Ahmed does not, however, 
deal with the Moslem contribution 
to communallsm in India. The 
destruction wrought by Mahmud of 
Gh azna is mentioned but not dis- 
cussed. The pogroms of the great 
Aurangzeb are not even men- 
tioned. 

From time to time, the author 
attempts to transcend the Moslem 
milieu in which be is writing and 
recognises, somewhat perfuncto- 


rily. the ideals and virtues of Hin- 
duism. In other places, however, 
the vestiges of prejudice remain: 
when, for example, he tells us that 
renunciation of the material world 
has never been a dominant theme 
in Hinduism] This is said about a 
religion which not only has a 
world-denying philosophical frame- 
work but also numerous sadhus. 
rishis and kumaris living severely 
ascetical lives, as if in denial of the 
author’s claims. 


JINNAH. PAKISTAN AND 
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One of the declared aims of the 
work is to deliver Jinnah from the 
negative portrayal he has received 
both in India and in the west. In 
rediscovering a successful barrister 
with an unhappy home life who 
could, nevertheless, command the 
loyalties of students, politicians 
and other citizens, the author has 
achieved a qualified success. He 
has shown also how Jinnah 
changed from being a westernised 
barrister to being the leader of mil- 
lions of Moslems. In spite of this, 
he remained tolerant and undog- 
matic. 

Why, then, did Jinnah make the 
demand far Pakistan, and why was 
he so single-minded in his determi- 
nation to create a separate state for 


Indian Moslems? As the author 
suggests, the answer lies in the 
increasing communal polarisation 
of India during the first half of this 
century. Even as late as 1946, Jin- 
nah accepted the Cabinet Mission 
Plan which would have avoided 
partition by increasing the auton- 
omy of the provinces. In the end, it 
was Congress which rejected toe 
plan and Jinnah was left with no 
alternative but partition. 

it Is dear, however, that Jinnah 
did not want to create a theocratic 
state. All he wanted was the pro- 
tection of the rights of Indian Mos- 
lems. their culture, language and 
the free expression of their faith. 
There is. in fact, evidence that Jin- 
nah realised that the logic of Pakis- 
tan would lead to the safeguarding 
of the rights of those who became 
minorities in the new state. His 
early speeches are full of reassur- 
ances in this regard. As gover- 
nor-general. he appointed a Hindu 
to his cabinet and had Christian, 
Hindu and Parsee officers and 
advisers. On several occasions, he 
went to church and announced 
that he was "Protector-General’’ of 
toe minorities. 

It is well-known that Christians, 
in those parts of India which were 
to become part of the new state, 
supported the creation of Pakistan 
on the grounds that one oppressed 
minority could trust another to 
look after its interests. Ahmed 
sadly records the fact that this has 
not happened. 


In some respects. Ahmed recog- 
nises the British contribution to 
the making of contemporary South 
Asia. This is clear, for example, in 
toe educational system, the law, 
the civil service and the armed 
forces. At other times, however, he 
seems to belittle or to misunder- 
stand its nature. 

He refers repeatedly to a century 
of British rule. This is technically 
correct as far as toe direct rule of 
the Crown is concerned but, of 
course, the East India Company 
ruled much of India well before 
1857. He charges toe British with 
the intention to proselytise but, in 
fact, the British were notoriously 
reluctant to allow Christian mis- 
sions in India. In the first part of 
the book he sums up the British 
contribution as a few run-down 
buildings and a corrupt admini- 
strative structure. Whatever the 
evils of toe Raj, and there were 
many, this is a most unfair assess- 
ment of British rule in India as, 
indeed, other parts of the book 
reveal. 

Ahmed's book is rather like the 
exciting rides in Disneyland: it is 
fast-moving and stimulating in its 
view of history. Sometimes it is 
scary and makes one feel queasy. It 
is always interesting. May we now 
have some further analysis, espe- 
cially of the contemporary situa- 
tion and. perhaps, a detailed pro- 
gramme for the future? That 
would, indeed, be a service to the 
nation. 


Fiction/Nicholas Wroe 

After the 
revolution 


T he post velvet revo- 
lution Prague of 
Ivan Klima’s latest 
novel is a city in 
turmoil. Uninsured "Russian 
niggers" work on building 
sites, endemic drug abuse 
sees junkies on toe streets 
and tranquillised pensioners 
at home, hospitals are 
unable to pay for cleaners 
and skinheads march to 
demand the re introduction 
of the death penalty. 

Daniel Vedra. Protestant 
pastor and media moral com- 
mentator, finds himself 
swamped by the tide of 
change and overwhelmed by 

moral ennui. For him tbc 
position and importance of 
God in the new world should 
have been assured. The 
church was a key part of the 
opposition to the Soviet 
backed regime. Vedra him- 
self was harassed. The brave 
example set by the clergy 
was an inspiration for believ- 
ers and atheists alike. So 
why, he asks, has the arrival 
of wealth brought so much 
poverty, and the arrival of 
freedom a spiritual bank- 
ruptcy? Like Prague itself. 
Vedra has apparently, "sur- 
vived toe time of oppression 
but not the time of freedom”. 

This should be wonderful 
material for Klima 's brand of 
dutiful and wisely compas- 
sionate study. Over toe last 
three decades his writing 
has provided a richly 
detailed chronicle of the 
complex political and per- 
sonal lives of the Prague 
intelligentsia. As a samizdat 
writer, Klima dissected the 
costs and the benefits of 
both dissent and accommo- 
dation with the post-Prague 
Spring regime. 

Since the early 1990s he 
has wrestled with the 
deforming legacy of those 
years and the way toe past 
continues to cast its heavy 
shadow over what was popu- 
larly assumed to be a 
brighter future. Yet to this 
book there is a stiffness 
about his delivery and char- 
acterisation that too often 
make his profound and seri- 
ous themes seem just porten- 
tous. Vedra bitterly mourns 
his apparent loss of intimacy 
with God, his wife and his 
children. But a sense of inti- 
macy is also missing from 
Klima’s prose. The transla- 
tion must take some respon- 
sibility, but it is all the more 
disappointing as toe plot and 
subject matter constantly 
hint at what a good book 
this could have been. 

In a previous novel. 
Waiting for the Light . 
Waiting for the Dark, the 
not-quite-dissident protago- 
nist is paralysed by toe pros- 
pect of change. There is a 
sense that Vedra could also 
succumb to inertia, but in 
this new world the option of 
Immobility is withdrawn 


from him. Just like his coun- 
try. he has been granted 
unimaginable wealth. As 
part or toe government repa- 
rations he takes possession 
of toe family home in central 
Prague, and when a German 
developer purchases it a 
chasm opens up between 
Vedra's past and hts future. 

For toe first time he real- 
ises he is able, indeed 
obliged, to contribute materi- 
ally os well as spiritually. 
And yet for the first time in 
his life he realises that nei- 
ther God nor mammon is 
enough. 

Klima is tellingly accurate 
as to the impotence of indi- 
vidual altruism in such an 
environment. "Trying to 
play the good Samaritan in 
our business would break a 
Rothschild" says a doctor 
when Vedra offers tu pay for 
an injured construction 
worker's medical bills. He is 
similarly ineffectual in 
diverting his money to Bos- 
nia. to cancer research, to 


THE ULTIMATE 
INTIMACY 
by Ivan Klimn 

Granta i'/’.w. jM" page* 


education, or even toe publi- 
cation of poetry. 

But while The Vltimcte 
Intimacy is unashamedly a 
state-of-the-nation piece, it is 
also a human and family 
drama. As Vedra becomes 
increasingly deracinated 
from his spiritual roots, so 
those around him are also 
drawn into the morass of 
uncertainty and doubt. He 
begins an affair witb an 
emotionally damaged, if 
apparently vivaciously 
attractive, member of his 
congregation. 

His daughter becomes 
involved with a drug-dealing 
thief whom Vedra has 
brought to Christianity. His 
son's interest in astronomy 
mocks any biblical explana- 
tion of creation. Unfortu- 
nately the bed-hopping (how- 
ever anguished), stroppily 
precocious adolescents and 
menopausal maunderings 
never really break out of up- 
market soap mode, and what 
should have been a genuine 
domestic tragedy comes 
across more often than not 
as formulaic middle-class 
angst 

In the end The Ultimate 
Intimacy fails, but perhaps 
only just In its final scenes, 
as bleakness gives way to 
hope and the power of prag- 
matic humanism overcomes 
apathy and despair. Klima at 
last fully exhibits his ability 
to handle large themes with 
fiercely serious moral and 
artistic intent. He shows, 
tantalisingly too late, just 
what this novel might have 
been and surely what we can 
again look forward to. 
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P ythagoras and his 
followers were daz- 
zled by the beauty, 
and alarmed by toe 
strangeness, of mathematics. 
They believed that the ulti- 
mate nature of reality is 
mathematical; If contempo- 
rary physics is to be 
believed, they might be 
right. It seems that the 
realm of mathematics is a 
domain of absolute, objective 
and timeless truth, existing 
independently of human 
enquiry. IS that is correct, 
mathematical knowledge 
provides the ultimate form 
of certainty, an ideal against 
which all other forms of 
human enquiry fall far 
short 

But is It correct? Accord- 
ing to one influential school 
of thought in toe philosophy 
of mathematics, the answer 
is definitely Yes. Taking 
their cue from the thought 
of Plato, who believed that 
eternal truths exist in a 
realm apart from our world 
of space and time, these 
"Platonist" philosophers 
claim that the results of 
mathematical Investigation 
are discoveries about an 
independently existing real- 
ity, not creations of the 
human mind. 

Opposed to them are the 
“Intuitionists" (sometimes 
“Constructivists"), who 
argue that mathematics is 
constructed by buman 
enquiry from toe natural 
numbers (the counting num- 
bers). which are themselves 
grasped by basic intuitions 
of difference or succession, 
as in apprehending the 
movement of tone from one 
moment to another. Uttering 
a plague on both their 
ta cruses, members of a third 
school - the Formalists - 
argue that mathematical 
objects such as numbers and 
sets are merely tokens in an 
elaborate game, a purely for- 
mal play of elements. 


This does 
not add up 

Persuasion is not proof, 
argues A.C. Grayling 


All these schools of 
thought try to explain toe 
nature of mathematics, and 
in particular to give answers 
to three central questions: 
what is mathematical truth? 
What Is “proof" in mathe- 
matics? And in what sense, 
if any, do mathematical enti- 
ties exist? 

At the beginning of the 
20th century two great phi- 
losophers. Gottlob Frege and 
Bertrand Russell, attempted 
to show that mathematics 
rests on logical foundations. 
They failed, and their pro- 
gramme was later proved 
(by Kurt Godel) to be impos- 
sible. In the course of their 
attempt they generated 
much of what is now called 
“analytic philosophy", so 
their endeavour was. never- 
theless, an immensely fruit- 
ful one - as grand failures 
often are. But it left 
mathematics wrapped in 

even deeper mystery, and 
just at the moment when 
physics was beginning to 
suggest that the natural 
world's fundamental struc- 
tures are mathematical in 
character. 

Reuben Hersh. a retired 
mathematics professor and 
author of two previous popu- 
larising accounts of his sub- 
ject, ventures in this book to 
offer a philosophy of mathe- 
matics different from the 
three described above. 

For Hersh, the problem 
common to those views is 
that they try to describe 
mathematics in terms of axi- 


oms and deductively formal 
proof strategies. He argues 
that this approach fails to 
recognise what mathemati- 
cal practice is actually like. 
In reality, he says, mathe- 
matical practice is ad hoc 
and informal, typically based 
on intuition and educated 
guess-work, and it regards 
“proor as whatever satisfies 
toe instincts of fellow prac- 
tising mathematicians - 

WHAT IS 
MATHEMATICS 
REALLY? 

by Reuben Hirsh 

Jonathan Cape £18.99. 

343 pages 

proof, in other words, is per- 
suasion. 

Hersh calls his view 
"humanism”, because it 
treats mathematics as a 
“social-cultural-historical 
activity". This does not 
mean, he says, that mathe- 
matics is arbitrary or subject 
five; it is a social institution, 
like parliament or the army, 
created by joint endeavour 
but independent of eacb of 
us as individuals. And it is 
as fallible and uncertain as 
every other human endea- 
vour. 

Hersh is not just critical of 
other philosophers of mathe- 
matics, be is contemptuous 
of them for foiling to notice 
the sleeves-rolled-up practi- 
calities of mathematical life. 
If only philosophers would 
look at how mathematicians 


use their intuition, be says, 
and leave gaps in their cal- 
culations, and arrive at good 
theorems by faulty methods, 
they would see that their 
demand for “foundations’’ 
and logically validated proof 
is misplaced and over-ideal- 
ised. 

In saying this Hersh 
reveals the central flaw in 
his own case. To see it, one 
need only recall that the 
question of how a scientist 
arrives at an hypothesis (he 
might have dreamed it, or 
had a sudden inspiration in 
toe bath) and the question of 
how it is tested and vali- 
dated. are entirely different 
The first is a matter for 
psychology, the second for 
logic. 

Hersh systematically con- 
fuses the two. He thinks that 
one can explain toe nature 
of mathematical truth, proof 
and existence by observing 
that mathematicians make 
inspired guesses or jot notes 
on the back of envelopes. 
Because people who do 
mathematics are fallible, he 
thinks mathematics is falli- 
ble. This muddling of socio- 
logical facts about what 
people do. and logical and 
theoretical facts about what 
ultimately justifies the 
results of what they do, is 
offered by him as a solution 
to deep questions about 
mathematics; but it is not In 
feet a solution, it is merely a 
restatement of toe problem. 

Tbe Cheerful Chappie 
prose style of the book 
merely adds to toe superfici- 
ality and confusion of 
Hersh's argument | 

This is a pity: toe impor- ! 
fence of mathematics to sci- 
ence, and the mystery of its 
apparent objectivity and 
timeless truth, is a matter 
worthy of wider understand- 
ing and debate; and that 
makes the need for a good 
general book on the subject 
pressing. This is not it 
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T he literature of jazz, by (tefl- 
nltiou. doesn’t go back very 
far - like the movies. Jazz is 
a strictly 20th-century art; 
and far more than the mov- 
ies, it is concentrated in America, 
although both England and France 
have produced influential jazz critics 
and commentators - Philip Larkin, 
Max Harrison, Humphrey Lyttelton, 
Hogues Paoassie, Andre Hodeir, even 
Jean-Panl Sartre. 

The first significant writing on jazz 
was done by the distinguished conduc- 
tor Erast- Alexandre Ansermet who, in 
1919, published an extraordinarily pre- 
scient essay in the Revue Romande. Its 
final words are prophetic; “I wish to 
set down the name of this artist of 
genius; as for myself, I shall never 
forget it - it is Sidney Bechet. When 
one has tried so often to rediscover in 
the past one of those figures to whom 
we owe the advent of oar art - those 
men of the 17th and 18th centuries, for 
example, who made expressive works 
of dance airs, clearing the way for 
Haydn and Mozart, who not the 
starting point, but the first milestone 
- what a moving thing it is to meet 
this very black, fat boy with white 
teeth and that narrow forehead, who is 
very glad one likes what he does, bat 
who can say nothing of his art, save 
that he follows his ‘own way’ and 
when one thinks that his 'own way 1 is 


From bordellos to Art 

Robert Gottlieb describes the history behind his anthology of jazz literature 


perhaps the highway the whole world 
will swing along tomorrow." Bechet 
was the first jazz instrumentalist I fell 
in love with. 

Jazz, then, became respectable in 
Europe weD before it did In America, 
where it was taken as little more than 
a low-down, sexually threatening (that 
is, black) music, tarnished for respect- 
able (that is, middle-class) ears by its 
roots in bordellos, dance halls and 
speakeasies. When critics did start 
paying attention, in the 1930s, they 
tended to focus on trying to place jazz 
in relation to 'Veal" music. 

The issue of jazz's relationship to 
classical musk dominated the think- 
ing of many of the serious commenta- 
tors well into the 1940s: in a 1947 
collection of pieces on jazz from 
Esquire magazine, the brilliant drum- 
mer Gene Krupa argues the point with 
the young Leonard Bernstein; Krupa 
dismisses the idea that Stravinsky, 
Bavel, Milhaud, even Gershwin, had 
absorbed Jazz in any meaningful way 
(this was only a year after Stravinsky 
had written his Ebony Concerto for 


Woody Herman); Bernstein hotly dis- 
agrees. The whole controversy uncan- 
nily echoes the *18 photography art?" 
dispute of a century earlier. 

By the 1940s, the main casus belli 
was stylistic - between the traditional- 
ists, or “moldy figs", and the “hop- 
pers," most famously Charlie Parker 
and Dizzy Gillespie, who were revolut- 
ionising the music with their more 
complicated and sophisticated 
approach. The arguments were rancor- 
ous and public, but they pale before 
the polemics of the race wars that 
were to follow. 

By the time Miles Davis was writing 
his autobiography (published in 1989), 
the fury of many black m usicians had 
surfaced. Earlier, they were not in a 
position to speak out; they either 
struggled on under existing circum- 
stances or expatriated themselves - as 
Bechet was to do after the second 
world war, becoming a national hero 
in France. The great Louis Armstrong 
was repudiated as a “Tom’* by younger 
musicians whose careers would not 
have been possible without his exam- 


ple. (Armstrong’s autobiographical 
writings reveal an optimistic; even 
happy nature - no surprise to' anyone 
who knows his music - but also a 
canny clarity about his situation and a 
strength of character his calumniators 
denied him.) 

T he conflict over race has 
grown shriller through the 
years. Some early articles 
by Wynton Marsalis (or his 
mentors) exhibit a callow 
racism which t assume he has long 
outgrown. Equally controversial was 
the extended, and deeply politically 
incorrect anti-Marsalis diatribe by 
Gene Lees, one of the finest of all jazz 
writers, who condemned Marsalis for 
anti-white bias in his management of 
the annual jazz festival at Lincoln Cen- 
ter. Biographies of Armstrong, Duke 
Ellington, and other major figures, 
have become occasions for highly- 
charged political statements by 
reviewers. 

Luckily, not all jazz writing is 
embattled. There Is superb reportage 


by many ma&terful writers, including 
Gene Lees himself, Gary Gicktins. Nat 
Hentoff, Dan Morgenstern (who heads 
tiie invaluable jazz archive at Rutgers 
University) and Whitney Balliett, for 
fforarfp-K the revered jazz critic of The 
New Yorker. But for me the best 
writing is largely autobiographical, ui 
course, books by the most famous fig- 
ures remain in print (Billie Holiday, 
Armstrong, Davis, etc.), but * of 
fee best material is harder to track 
down - for example, a riveting multi- 
part account of her life by Mary Lau 

Williams, the pianist/co tnposer/ar- 

■ ranger who is certainly the most 
important woman in the history of 
jazz, which appeared in the UK’s Mel- 
ody Maker , in 1954. And as a footnote 
(or corrective) to Billie Holiday's lady 
Sings the Blues, we can listen to her 
authentic voice in a 1950 feature of 
Metronome magazine, in which she 
pulls no punches in her “blindfold 
reactions to various new discs. About 
ftirah Vaughan: “You know, on 'The 
Man I Lover she goes so far out it 
s tinks ; tin* got so that even musicians 
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Resurrection of the 
House of Windsor 


The southern end at the Grand Reception Room at Windsor Castle after the devastating fire 


W hen a chunk of 
Windsor Castle 
burned furiously in 
November 1992 and 
the world saw the bedraggled 
Queen in hear mackintosh sadly 
contemplating the wreckage, 
there was more than a sense of 
doom in the smoky air. Was this 
the end of the House of Windsor 
- the family that had infinitely 
undermined itself by its manipu- 
lation of the media seemed to be 
receiving some divine punish- 
ment in the burning of its house? 
When the Queen herself felt 
moved to bewail publicly her 
“annus hornbUis”, who could not 
feel a sense of almost Greek trag- 
edy around this elderly lady with 
her troublesome children. 

Nicholson’s book Is not called 
Restoration for nothing. His sub- 
text is the old story of the gritty 
survival of the English establish- 
ment, a tale of adaptation, com- 
promise, a hint of modernisation, 
but above all a conviction that 
the royal show must go on. He 
writes his account of the fire and 
the five years of rebuilding from 
the point of view erf the Royal 
Household. He seems to have 
joined the restoration team him- 
self. He la in there, miring the 
rabbit glue into the gesso, press- 
ing the plaster and choosing the 
wallpapers. 

It is an odd and breathless 
book that has really been written 
as a souvenir far the teams of 
people who were actively 
involved in the works. 

The most exciting part of the 
bods for the general reader is the 
description of the fire itself. It 
was spectacular, and even the 
terrier-like Mr Nicholson doesn’t 
co me up with a convincing expla- 
nation of how it started. Could 


one overheated curtain have 
caused such devastation ? 

However, it began - and the 
most frightening thing was the 
speed with which it spread, roar- 
ing through oak roofs and turn- 
ing stone towers into chimneys. 
It was a miracle that no one was 
hurt or killed. Our author loved 
it and when he sees the devas- 
tated Crimson Drawing Room he 
is thrilled to see that somehow a 
chandelier survived - “still hung 
there, broken and bedraggled, 
iii«» a shot grouse poised in mid- 
air." A grouse . . . ? 


RESTORATION; THE 
REBUILDING OF 
WINDSOR CASTLE 
by Adam Nicholson 

Michael Joseph £20. 29Q pages 


The hook reads less like Boy’s 
Own when the question of how 
the castle was to be restored is 
discussed. There were Important 
historical and aesthetic questions 
to be resolved and it was the 
Duke of Edinburgh who sensibly 
decided that, as almost 100 per 
cent of the fhrmture and pictures 
survived, the right thing to do 
was to restore most of the place 
as it was. He also saw a chance to 
improve the circulation arrange- 
ments with a new octagonal ball 
on the site of the old and little 
used private chapel, and to add a 
very small new chapel. The 
Duke's meetings sound highly 
effective, usually not more than 
an hour long and focused on 
practical matters. 

The Prince erf Wales also had a 
say through his committee on the 
choice of architects for any new 
work; although he originally 
wanted two firms - one for the 


new St George’s Hall and for 
the new octagon and chapel •• he 
gave in to his father'.** senior 
committee and one firm vV:,s ***■ 
tied odl Sidell Gibson, for all the 
new work. 

The Prince of Wales's influence 
was more subtle in his imposi- 
tion of his own decorator. Kobert 
Rime to brine a sense of taste 
an d judgment to the interiors. 
Kime is one of those rare birds 
that understands atmosphere 
above accuracy and it was a 
great blessing that he was 
around. Sadly he had no influ- 
ence on the strange Odeon-style 
new “gothic work" by Giles 
Downes - which is not as good as 
the gothic-like interiors of the old 
Granada cinema in Tooting. The 
other area that the Prince of 
Wales understood well was the 
whole question of craftsmanship; 
it is the relatively unsung skills 
of the hundreds of craftsmen that 
should be praised to the skies. 

After the expenditure of under 
£40m, Windsor post-fire is proba- 
bly more splendid than It has 
ever been. Archaeologists have 
discovered and exposed the won- 
derful undercroft beneath St 
George’s Hall and King George 
IV could not complain about the 
lavishness of the gilding and the 
perfectly-made elaborate cur- 
tains. It is also all set to become 
the permanent home of the head 
of state with every possible 20th 
century convenience now in 
place. For the first Garter lun- 
cheon 250 staff lunches were 
served, while 72 ate in state in 
the Waterloo chamber. Queen 
Victoria would feel at home: 
despite the fire, it is really a 
question of plus co change . . . 

Colin Amery 


B osses, hitmen, 
wfseguys, 
goodfellas: most of 
our images of the 
Mafia are drawn from 
Hollywood and its obsession 
with the Mob. Stars like 
Robert De Niro, A1 Pacino, 
Harvey Keitel and, more 
recently Johnny Depp, have 
all been fascinated by the 
workings of Cosa Nostra and 
it is their performances, 
rather than those of tbeir 
female co-stars, which are 
ingrained in our 
Imaginations. But what 
about Mafia women, the 
subject of Clare Lougrigg's 
book? 

When they appear in 
Sims, their roles are 
usually confined to that 
of wife or mistress. 

Who now recalls Amy 
Robinson, who starred 
with De Niro and Keitel in 
Mean Streets. Martin 
Scorsese's seminal 1973 
Mafia movie? Yet, as 
Longrigg comprehensively 
demonstrates, Hollywood 
has missed a lot of tricks 
when it comes to the roles 
played by real-life women in 
the organisation. 

In Italy. Mafia wives 
have kept their husbands' 
criminal businesses turning 
over while they served long 
prison sentences, they have 
themselves been the brains 
behind vast criminal 
enterprises, and they 
have turned state's 
evidence, giving vital 
information which has 
helped turn the tide in the 
fight against organised 
crime. 

One of the latter, 
47-year-old Giacomina 
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Girl power 
behind the Mob 

Joan Smith on the lives of women involved with 
the Mafia, some horrifying, all of them tragic 


Filippello, decided to 
collaborate with magistrates 
investigating the Mafia in 
the Sicilian town of 
Campobello di Mazara after 
her lover, a boss named 
Natale L'Ala, was shot dead 
by a rival clan in 2900. Her 
testimony was significant in 
the trials of 90 mafiosi, and 
she will have to spend the 
rest of her life in 
hiding. 


MAFIA WOMEN 
by Clare 
Longrigg 

Chatto <£ Wbuius £16.99. 
J20 pages 


The man who persuaded 
Filippello to talk was Paolo 
Borsellino, an anti-Mafia 
judge who was himself 
blown up by a car bomb 
outside his mother's 
apartment In Palermo two 
years later. 

According to Longrigg, a 
Guardian journalist, 
Filippello speaks fondly of 
Borsellino. “He was a lovely 
person, so understanding,” 
she said in an interview at 
the flat where she now 
lives under state protection. 
“He was a real friend to me. 
I suppose he made me 
believe in the legal 
system." 

Yet the extent to which 
Mafia mythology remains 
intact, even in the hearts of 
women like Filippello who 
have first-hand experience 
of its dire effects, is 
revealed when she talks 
wistfully about her quarter 


century within the 
organisation. 

Her dead lover, she says, 
“never betrayed a friend. 

The Mafia, the beautiful 
Mafia I used to believe in, 
the Mafia Natale brought me 
Into, made me what I am. 
For him the Mafia meant 
helping people at any 
cost; helping the weak, even 
if they had to commit a 
crime to do it. Even if it 
meant committing murder, 
they had to do it. In the old 
days they always killed 
people for a good 
reason." 

This is exactly the kind of 
sentimental underworld talk 
you can still hear in London 
about the Krays and what it 
signifies, in the end, is the 
fact that even gangsters 
need illusions about 
themselves. 

This is no reason, 
however, for anyone outside 
their milieu to be taken in 
by the pretence that the 
Mafia is a highly structured 
organisation run by men of 
honour who would never 
harm women and children. 
Longrigg's book, by 
contrast, is ftill of 
women on the run or living 
under assumed identities, 
like Giacomina Filippello, 
and others who have been 
driven to suicide by their 
Mafia connections. 

One of the most affecting 
stories is that of Rita Atria, 
who turned state’s evidence 
at the age of 17 after 
enduring the murders of her 
father, a Mafia boss, and her 
brother. Atria was 


threatened with violence by 
her own mother when she 
became as informer and 
was taken to Rome, where 
she lived at a secret 
address until Borsellino’s 
assassination threw her 
into a deep depression 
and she killed herself 
After. her funeral in ha- 
home town of Partanna, 
Atria's mother crept down to 
her marble tomb and 
smashed the picture of her 
dead daughter with a 
hammer. 

A lthough Longrigg 
understands why 
the Mafia is still 
attractive to many 


seduced by free-spending, 
dangerous men - her book is 
full of families rent 
apart by vendettas, 
shootings, bombings, 
torture and multiple 
assassinations. 


the mafiosi themselves 
benefrtted from outsiders’ 
convictions that the 
organisation did not recruit 
or employ women. In fact, it 
was frequently the wIvbs 
who kept the organisation 
going when the male leaders 
were rounded op or fled; she 
explains in the book bow a 
woman named Concetto 
Manago. whose husband 
went on the run after 
a feud with another gang in 
Reggio Calabria, became his 
vital link with the 
world. 

“She was free to come and 
go because no one ever 
thought to follow her," said 
a local magistrate, 

Salvatore Boemi. “Pretty 
stupid really, because 
women are the lifeline for 
any in, hiding. IE only 

we bad followed the women 
a little mere often, we would 
have caught a lot more 
mafiast ” 

The strength of Longrigg's 
book lies in these individual 
lives, some of them 
horrifying and all of th«m 
tragic. The story rattles 
along, sometimes sacrificing 
analysis in favour of 


provides a startling 
picture of the part played 
by women in this savage 
criminal organisation — and 
their potential, now that 
their involvement has 
finally been recognised, to 
destroy it 


For a time, she explains, 
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women - especially if they 

come from poor backgrounds describing another dramatic 
and find themselves series of events, but it 
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ARTS 


The Getty 
citadel of 
culture 
opens its 
doors 


I n Los Angeles, the 
Indulgence of personal 
fantasies is expected, 
indeed, almost obliga- 
tory. Up tbe coast at 
Malibu, in a canyon almost 
within earshot of the Pacif- 
ic’s rolling breakers, an afl 
baron could play at being an 
emperor who, as well as 
indulging a taste for classi- 
cal sculpture, also fancied 
18th-century French furni- 
ture and the occasional Old 
Master painting. If the mix- 
ture was odd. no-one 
Twnflftfl-. J. Paul Getty could 
do what he hked with his 
money, and he did. starting 
his collection in 1338 when 
he was 46, with the purchase 
of a Savonnerie carpet once 
owned by Louis XXV. a 
Gainsborough portrait and 
an early Rembrandt. 

Almost 60 years later, his 
private passion has become 
the Getty Centre, a grandi- 
ose citadel of culture housed 
in a six-building. Slhn com- 
plex designed by the US 
architect, Richard Meier, 
dominating the dty from its 
hilltop site above the Sepul- 
veda Pass. Next month the 
complex opens to the public, 
marking the transformation 
of the Getty from a rich 
man's indulgence Into a mas- 
sive public institutjan. 

The original museum, a 
recreation of the Villa del 
Papyri! at Herculaneum, 
opened in 1974. For its 
founder, it remained a fan- 
tasy; Getty, who was burled 
there in 1376, never set foot 
in the villa, preferring to live 
in tax Mile in England. With 
the appointment of Harold 
Williams, chairman of the 
US Securities and Exchange 
Co mmissi on under President 
Carter, as its president in 
1981, the j.' Paul Getty Trust 
tried to figure out a way to 
handle the legendary bounty 
left to it by its founder 
$1.2bn in 1981 when the 
estate was finally settled (it 
is now worth over $3bn), 
with a requirement to spend 
435 per cent of the average 
market value of the trust’s 
endowment every three out 
of four years, a purchasing 
power which sent shivers 
through the art market. 

Since then, spectacular 
purchases have been made, 
of course - a Man t egna for 
510.4m in 1985, a Manet for 
*26u4m in 1989 and in 199S, 
Van Gogh’s now notorious 
“Irises" from Alan Bond, 


who had paid $53 3m for 
them in logo the high- 
est price ever paid far a pic- 
ture. But the really big ges- 
ture, initiated in 1983- with 
the acquisition of 742 hilltop 
acres in west Los Angeles, is 
the bringing together on one 
site of the museum and its 
five' related institutions: tbe 
Getty Research Institute, the 
Getty Conservation Insti- 
tute, the Getty Education 
Institute, the Getty Informa- 
tion Institute and the Getty 
Grant Program. 

From its comparative 
seclusion in Malibu (where 
the original villa will re-open 
in 2001), the Getty Is now the 
most visible structure in LA 
In a dty which spreads low 
along the curve and swoop 
of its freeways. Meier's six 
gleaming off-white pavilions 
perch on their rode h~ke a 
sugar-cube Valhalla, reached 
not by rainbow bridge but by 
a steeply climbing road and 
a tram-ride to the entrance. 

D espite Meier's 
description of 
the site as The 
most beautiful 
I have ever 
been invited to build on,” 
where he tried to create “a 
dialogue between the hill- 
top’s curvilinear farms and 
the urban grid", seen than a 
distance the remiplpy looks 
awkward and uptight, its 
structures blasted into the 
hilltop with a brutality 
which jars in this architec- 
turally fluid dty. 

Once there, however, the 
whole effect changes. The 
bufldmgs prove surprisingly 
welcoming and the views of 
ocean and mountains are 
spectacular. And. conscious 
of their newly exposed posi- 
tion. the Getty’s organisers ' 
are keen that the 200,000 citi- 
zens who drive past on the 
San Diego freeway each day 
should not HilnV of them as 
cut off in an ivory tower. . 

The Getty is trying very 
hard to be a good neighbour. 
First, Meier, famed for has 
all white structures, agreed 
to use off-white for the metal 
panels which form the upper 
stories, while the lower lev- 
els are clad in rough-hewn 
honey-coloured marble. And, 
while the complex includes a 
garden designed by artist 
Robert Irwin, the remaining 
600 acres are preserved as 
unlandscaped wilderness. 

With its permanent collec- 



Perched on Rs rock FDcs a sugar-cub® VaJhafbc Richard Meiar*i SI bn complex brings together the Getty museum and Institutions in LA 


tions of pre-20th century 
European painting, draw- 
ings; manuscripts, sculp- 
tures, decorative arts and 
American photographs, 
“essentially the culture of 
Western civilisation," Wil- 
liams has noted that “there 
is a large and growing part 
of the population that 
doesn't identify with that 
Our goal has always been to 
make it meaningful and 
interesting to everyone..." 
So, as well as Its inaugural 
exhibitions, some of which 
are scholarly verging on the 
arcane, the Getty has 
launched a huge programme 
of outreach activities. 

“Representations of LA in 
Archives and Collections" is 
a four year project run in 
conjunction with local 
schools and libraries, which 
takes the dty itself as both 


the subject and the inspira- 
tion of research and art pro- 
jects, to culminate in a 
series of community exhibi- 
tions in neighbourghhood - 
venues. What effect all this 
will have, no-one knows. 
Although L3m visitors are 
expected,, its is as yet too 
early to predict how the five 
institutions might work 
together, let alone the scale 
of the centre’s potential 
impact cm the city’s racially 
and culturally diverse popu- 
lation. 

hi a European visitor, the 
spanking new Getty awak- 
ens a curious sense of dgfo 
vu. This Is not so surprising, 
since the 2$ painting gal- 
leries have been designed to 
resemble “English and Ger- 
man museums of 19th cen- 
tury". They are beautiful, 
certainly, with their daylight 


lighting system, wooden 
floors and walls of varying 
fmishpg ranging fr om colour- 
washed plaster to velvet. 
Similar care bag been tafcpn 
with the display of French 
furniture and decorative 
arts, designed by Thierry 
Despont like a museum 
within a museum, evoking 
the style of Louis XIV. 

AD this seems particularly 
anachronistic, however, in 
tbe city which continues to 
be the seed-bed of both the 
global urban structures and 
the mags p ntprfttTTiTnpn te of 
the late-20th century. The 
Getty Centre has something 
of an unreal air, like a Holly- 
wood film set of a fictional 
European city. The vastness 
of the Getty’s resources, 
however, and the willingness 
of its current regime to 
reach out both to and 


beyond tbe city suggest that 
its future role could be con- 
siderably more dynamic. 

Andrea Rich, president of 
the Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art summed up 
this hope. “Every arts organ- 
isation in town should be 
delighted to have the Getty 
in LA . . . Los Angeles 
doesn’t get acknowledged for 
the contribution it makes to 
file art world. The Getty will 
help us get that acknowl- 
edgement When the Getty 
gets into full swing, Los 
Angeles will be the envy of 
the world." 

Lynn MacRitchie 

The Getty Centre, 1200 
Getty Centre Drive, Los 
Angeles. Opens to the public 
on December 16. Informa- 
tion: 310 440 7300. 


Television/Christopher Dunkley 

The greens 
taken to task 


A man on the top 
deck of a London 
bus regularly takes 
a handful of pepper 
from a bag on his knee and 
flings it out of the window. 
The conductor asks “What 
do yon think you're doing?" 
and the man replies “Keep- 
ing the tigers away”. The 
conductor says “Bat there 
aren’t any tigers around 
here” to which the man 
replies “You see? It works". 
Today, it seems, that is 
pretty much tbe position of 
the green campaigners who, 
since tbe 1980s. have been 
whipping up regular scares 
about the imminent doom of 
mankind thanks to a new 


ice age, a population explo- 
sion, fossil fuel depletion, 
famine, global warming, 
and so on. 

Two new television series 
Investigate these affairs in 
detail and in each case it is 
pretty clear that the conclu- 
sion has to be that in virtu- 
ally every respect, the green 
warriors were wrong. The 
only response from them, 
however, seems to be - met- 
aphorically and literally - a 
blowing smile and the 
claim “Yon see? It works", 
or words to that effect The 
implication is that it was 
their warnings which made 
ns see the error of our ways 
and allowed os to avoid an 
awful fate, however nar- 
rowly. 

Under normal circum- 
stances the five-part series 
Scare Stories, made for BBC 
Education by the consis- 
tently impressive indepen- 
dent company Mentorn Bar- 
raclongh Carey, and shown 
on BBC2 on Thursdays, 
would be celebrated as a 
landmark. It is. after all, the 
first series not to accept 
greenery at its own valua- 
tion and not to assume with- 
out question that all the 
tenets of Greenpeace, 
Friends of tbe Earth, and so 
on, are holy writ 
So it was heartening to 
find the first of these pro- 
grammes probing the “popu- 
lation bomb" scare of the 
late 1960s and then doing an 
even-handed job in trying to 
establish its validity. John 
Maddox, long time editor of 
Nature magazine, came out 
of tbe analysis well, having 
run out the guns of common 
sense and scepticism against 
this onslaught at the very 
beginning, as he was to ran 
them oat against so many 
more in subsequent years. 
This week's programme 
looked at the apocalyptic 
warnings about global 
resources (“The world will 
ran out of minerals in 30 
years!**) and next week’s 
turns to the passionate con- 
cerns of animal conserva- 
tionists, some of whom seem 
to value any animal above 
any human being. The dis- 
passionate way in which the 


series brings forward the 
debate is greatly refreshing 
after all the years when tele- 
vision has accepted green 
theology without question. 

Unfortunately for Score 
Stories, however, tomorrow 
sees the start of a three-part 
series on Channel 4, Against 
Nature, which deals with 
almost exactly the same sub- 
jects. and features many of 
the same interviewees, but - 
instead of the conventional 
even-handedness of televi- 
sion typified by the BBC2 
series - takes op an opinion- 
ated stance directly opposed 
to green doom-mongcring. 
The result is one of tbe most 
brilliantly successful and 
persuasive pieces of polemic 
it has ever been my pleasure 
to watch on television. Pro- 
ducer/director Martin pur- 
kin, of tbe independent com- 
pany RDF, sets out to show 
that while the greens may 
fancy themselves as folk 
heroes and rebels there is 
good reason to see them as 
timid and dangerous conser- 
vatives. 

F rom global warming 
(tbe greenhouse 
lobby start tbeir 
temperature com- 
parisons from the 1880s, a 
cool period, but all varia- 
tions in the recent past have 
been within normal varia- 
tions) to the contrasts 
between life under filthy 
industrialisation and the life 
of the noble savage (just ask 
noble savages which they 
would prefer), tbe pro- 
gramme takes up jewel after 
jewel In the green crown 
and shows them to be fakes. 
The programme is particu- 
larly vivid on the subject of 
dam projects, which are pas- 
sionately desired in develop- 
ing countries for the elec- 
tricity and clean water they 
bring. Yet greens in the 
west now boast of prevent- 
ing hundreds of such dam 
projects going ahead - all in 
the name of the purify of 
life of the very noble sav- 
ages who are crying out for 
them. 

If yon have time to watch 
only one programme ont of 
these two series, try to 
ensure that it is this one. 
screened tomorrow at 
8.00pm on Channel 4. The 
makers may be wrong, of 
course, and the greens may 
have been right all along, 
bnt at least television is 
finally finding time to put 
the opposing view which, 
throughout the past 30 
years, it has virtually 
ignored- Given the notorious 
Inability of politicians to 
catch even the most impor- 
tant television programmes, 
it might be an idea if this 
one were loaded onto a cas- 
sette and screened on tbe 
Westminster monitors, on 
the hour, every hour, for a 
week or so. 


I t amuses me to think 
Fve had a work of art 
created especially for 
me by a young British 
artist as renowned and 
well-established as Cornelia 
Parks 1 . How has this come 
about? After all, I am more 
at home at the Royal 
Geographical Society than 
the Royal Academy, and 
have a simplistic approach 
to modern art it intrigues 
me, but unless it makes me 
smile or lifts my heart, 
unless it’s beautiful or 
evokes an atmosphere that I 
like, I won’t be tempted to 
hang it on my walls. 

That, Fm told, is exactly 
what die BBC wanted to 
hear. In its new series. A 
Date vrith an Artist, it 
marries contemporary 
artists with a mixed bag of 
individuals, the formes' 
making - works of art for the 
latter. Given the choice, 
Cornelia Parker would have 
liked to have been paired 
with an astronaut - namely 
Helen Sharman — but in 
Helen's absence she got me, 
a part-time climber who's 
been up Everest, instead. 

I knew only two things 
about Cornelia Parker: her 


Making a mountain 
out of a cathedral 

Rebecca Stephens gets down to the nitty gritty 
and subjects herself to a conceptual artist 


exhibit at the Serpentine 
Gallery where Tilda Swinton 
lay asleep in a glass box for 
a week; and her white shirt 
with a meteorite burn on It, 
one of a number of pieces in 
the body of work she has 
submitted for this year's 
Turner Prize (the results of 
which we hear on Tuesday). 
“And don't," instructed tbe 
BBC, “go reading up any 
mare on her; we want the 
two of you to get to know 
each other on camera." 

What’s your stuff about, I 
asked Cornelia. Can yon also 
draw, like Picasso? Or paint? 
But I got the impression that 
I had rather missed the 
point Cornelia describes her 
w o rk in terms such as 
“exploded views", “cartoon 
deaths” and lots of 


“inhaling" and “exhaling", 
clearly a sort of shorthand 
for the complex thoughts 
underlying it She showed 
me slides of some examples: 
a garden shed blown up by 
the British Army, the 
fragments suspended on 
metal wire around a single 
light bulb; sheets starched 
with chalk from the white 
cliffs of Dover, and one 
called “Exhaled Blanket" 
which comprised dust and 
fibres from the blanket 
covering Freud’s couch. And 
she explained how much of 
her work is “the residue of 
an experience." 

Our experience together 
was, on her suggestion, to 
rifmh up to the Whispering 
Gallery of St Paul’s 
Cathedral. She liked the idea 
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of measuring Everest in 
units of something as easily 
comprehensible as a 
cathedral, and she also 
wanted to overcome her 
vertigo. Once there, she got 
down on her hands and 
knees and started collecting 
dust off the floor. “She’s 
mad,” cried the curator, but 
it was all with a purpose in 
mind. 

L ater she asked me to 
send her half a dozen 
feathe rs from th e 
down suit I wore on 
the mountain. Then there 
was a long wait while she 
settled down to work. 

I’m not sure that I should 
reveal exactly what she 
created for me (that you can 
see in the first episode on 
Monday), but 1 will say that 
a part of it is a photogram - 
white an blade - of one of 

those feathers I extracted 
from my down suit. The 
image is about eight inches 
high, and lovely. The 
feather, stuck as it was. half 
in and half out of one of the 
seams of my suit for some 
while, is indented in the 
middle, and now, blown up, 
it looks rather like the 
shapely waist of a dancer. 
There is no question that the 
image draws light to the 
delicacy of a tiny and yet 
i n tegr a l part of nature. But 
beyond that, Fm confused. 
Perhaps I should feel that it 
has some seal of added value 
- a sentimental value 
perhaps - because the 


feather accompanied me up 
Everest, but 1 don't feel that 
The feather means very little 
to me. and less still, I 
imagine, to anyone else. 

On Cornelia's invitation I 
went to the exhibitions of 
weak by Turner Prize 
short-listed artists at The 
Tate. I loved the 
forward-looking spirit of it 
all, and the experimentation. 
But 1 couldn't help but 
wonder what would be made 
of the exhibits - a pair of 
earplugs made of dust, for 
example - in 100 years’ time. 
Perhaps a fraction of the 
works on display will be 
considered ground-breaking, 
and might even have a 
lasting value; but it struck 
me that one of tbe problems 
of conceptual art is that it so 
often needs a catalogue of 
words to explain it, and 
then, the idea explained, it 
seems obvious. 

Which brings me back to 
the works of art that 
Cornelia created for me. I 
folly endorse William Morris 
who proclaimed a home 
should be cleared of 
everything that isn’t either 
exquisitely beautiful or else 
so useful that It would be 
impossible to live without. 

So, would I throw out 
Cornelia’s work? The image 
of the feather, no. It’s 
beautiful. But another piece 
she gave me was, I confess, a 
pair of earplugs made from 
dust collected from the 
Whispering Gallery, as 
exhibited in The Tate. 

Nobody could argue they are 
useful, and they're not 
beautiful - but, they will 
stay all the same, probably 

in a drawer somewhere, 
gathering mare dust Why? 
Because L like so many 
people, am not entirely 
immune to the name 
attached to them; the bigger 
the name, the bigger the 
perceived value of the goods. 
And they were a gift 
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D uring the Kirov 
Ballet’s London 
season this 
summer, Makhar 
Vaziev, director of 
the company, told me there 
would be a week of celebratory 
performances at the Mariinsky 
Theatre in November, to made 
the SSth birthday of Natalya 
Dudinskaya, one of the icons of 
St Petersburg ballet as ballerina 
and teacher. “Will yon come?" 
"Yes!” “Will yon really come?” 
“Yes. yes!!" So, two weeks ago, I 
found myself back in that most 
beautiful of cities, in that most 
beautiful of theatres, watching 
that most beautiful of dance 
troupes, the Kirov Ballet 
The aid part of St Petersburg 
is still the city of the Tsars. An 
exhibition at the Hermitage of 
paintings by Franz Krueger 
celebrates the military life of 
Petersburg in the middle of the 
last century. In big set pieces of 
army parades, one sees today’s 
city almost unchanged. The fact 
of St Petersburg’s human scale, 
its grace in proportion, is an 
indication of why St Pet e rsb ur g’s 
classical dancing is so noble. The 
Kirov “style” is rigorous in 


Noble dance steeped in history 


Clement Crisp visits the Kirov Ballet at home in the Mariinsky Theatre, St Petersburg 


quest for harmony and clarity. I 
watched classes and rehea rsals 
in the Mariinsky and at the 
Vaganova Academy (the 
company's school) where coaches 
insisted upon formal purity, on 
sensitivity (“Touch the floor as if 
it were silk", said the teacher of 
the graduating class at the 
Vaganova school), and on 
tradition. Like the city, where 
the past lives so potently in each 
building - in the 
shrapnel-scars from the 900 days 
of the German siege - Kirov 
dancing feeds from its traditions, 
knows and loves its past Thus 
the salute to Dudinskaya, in six 
ballets, of which she was a 
celebrated interpreter, now 
danced by artists whom she has 
formed. (Another great ballerina 
was also present: Marina 
Semyonova, now 89, whose debut 
in 1925 was crucial in showing 
die possibilities of ballet in a 
new society. She is elegant, alert. 


a symbol of the company's 
greatness). 

The week's stagings, polished 
by generations erf baUerine and 
producers, seemed an essence of 
theatrical wisdom. La Bayadere 
was danced In scenery that was 
made for a 1902 production, and 
ft framed the story perfectly. 

Don Quixote had Golovin decors 
from the same period. The 
Sleeping Beauty was given in the 
unrivalled sets designed by 
Virsaladze 40 years ago. Swan 
Lake, unlike any other staging I 
know, understands 
Tchaikovsky's lyricism and that 
romantic despair which 
underlies the narrative. The 
design was un emphatic but 
right; the dancing - so light in 
tone; so poetic in inspiration - . 
showed the tragedy with ideal 
restraint. 

Dudinskaya's former pupils 
danced each night I was much 
impressed by Tatiana Amosova’s 


Opulent manner in Bayadin 
where she was a commanding 
Gamzatti, and as a generous 
Lilac Fairy. In Sleeping Beauty. 
Irina Zhelonkina was a delicate 
and pretty Aurora (and with a 
deHdous profile), drawing a 
portrait of a young princess 
sweetly aware of her 
responsibilities - a fact also 
clear in Zhelo n kin a's dancing. 


H er prince was 

Andrian Fadeyev, 
a young (not yet 
20) dancer of 
exceptional 

promise. He is of medium build, 
and his rianntn g still has the 
gloss of the class-room on tL 
Everything is dear, dean, pure. 
He dances, and we watch with 
delight as the choreography 
takes shape over the stage. 
Exquisite manners, easy nobility 
(a quality every Kirov dancer 
seems to possess), effortlessly a 


Prince. There is much to hope . ■ 
for. •" '■ 

I watched these performances! 
from the splendid vantage-point 
of the directorial box, which is 
placed over the orc h estra pit on 
the right of the proscenium. (L ;• 
learned a great deal about .. 
Maestro Fedotov’s command of " 
the orchestra; too). The 
auditorium rises in blue, cream, 
gold: perfect in proportion as in 
style, so that the dance is never 
dwarfed. Hie stage is within 
touching distance., affording a 
view of ballets that reveals the 
machinery of the choreogr a phy 
and - most rewardingly - the 
extraordinary detail and 
distinction of the artists’ 
interpretations, even in minor 
rules. In Sunn Lake, one looks 
down the Kneof swans and sees . 
the same poise of head, the same 
angle of torso, the same stretch 
of leg: not cloning, but sensitive 
schooling and artistic 


nsiW. in Dm 
• character, every step, floes with 
vitality. It Is a nonsensical 
ballet, made adorable by the 

company's verve, and lit up by 
Margarita KolKk’s dash and 
delight in the role of KitrL The 

delight was shared by the 
audience. 

At the final gala, Natalya 
TJpdinskaya was greeted by 
speeches, embowered in __ 
bouquets. The second act of The 
Fairy Doll started the eveni ng- It 

is an ancient sweetmeat (vintage 
1903) with design by Bakst, no 

‘ narrative, a mish-mash score;, 
and choreography to which time 
has brought no charm. There 
followed divertissement numbers 

of varied interest The best was a 

s panking Corsaire duet from 
Margarita KulEk and Patrick 
Ann and (a guest from Boston, 
who bus worked with 
Dudinskaya). The worst was a 
stinker called (in English) 


srrfvSZilStSSSS* 

skkwS? 

^acUymatdaed in vulgarity- 
Pas from Paqtriia to end the 

^^.TbebeauttfnKPO^d 

SS from the Vagano * 
school danced the celebrated 

Tnamrka* the little girls all 

Solemn and exact in click ^fv n 
theirheels. Yuliana UVriHM- - 
the Kirov's newest star. h«jjust 
arrived back from an American 
tour, and lead t hefffitivlt.e s. She 

danced with an irresistible 
combination of technical and 
emotional grace. The ensemble 

was serene, light of foot as of 

spirit, exquisite to style. 
-Dancing", said George 
Balanchine, a child of this 

theatre, “is a moral question . 
With this peerless ensemble, one 

understands why Balanchine 
said it, and how the Kirov Ballet 
shows It to be true. 


Opera/Andrew Clark 

Emotional 


dilemmas 
laid bare 


W 


elcome back to 
the London Col- 
iseum. Vivian 
Tierney. It is 


three years since she last 
sang for English National 
Opera, during which time 
she has established herself 
as one of the most vivid and 
versatile of British sopranos. 
Her role-debut as Tatyana in 
Eugene Onegin on Wednes- 
day suggests she has now 
entered her prime. She gives 
a fully-developed perfor- 
mance, every furtive gfon ce 
and vocal inflection laying 
bare the emotional dilemmas 
of a woman as real as she Is 
astonishingly modem. 

The characterisation is all- 
of-a-piece, progressing seam- 
lessly from the broody book- 
worm of the opening scene, 
to the dutiful society wife of 
the last In Tierney’s hands, 
the letter scene emerges as a 
voyage of adolescent awak- ' 
ening - part conversation, 
part confession, part self- 
communion, the romantic 
idealist in full flood. 
Whether caressing her lines 
in a quiet fil di voce or filling 
the house with her radiantly 
lyrical top, the effect is musi- 
cal. long-breathed and sin- 
cere. This is a far more 
appropriate outlet for Tier- 
ney's quietly smouldering 
gifts than her recent Britten 
roles, and the prospect of her 
ENO Salome in 1999 is 
mouth-watering. 

The other linchpin of this 
revival is Alexander Polian- 
ichko, who also conducted 
the production when it was 
new in 1994. it is a perfor- 
mance very much in St 
Petersburg style - beautiful 
instrumental sound, shapely 
sense of line, Tchaikovsky as 
classicist rather than hys- 
teric. Pollanichko achieves 


w»g«nnB purchase on the 
score's understated passion, 
and notwithstanding a few 
fluffs, tiie ENO orchestra dis- 
tinguishes itself in a most 
poetic way. This is the kind 
of playing which makes you 
fall in love with Onegin all 
Over a gain 


T he rest Is an a less 
exalted level. 
Andrew Schroeder’s 
Onegin is a cold fish 
- slim, stiff and passionless, 
hut with a good line in hau- 
teur. Neill Archer makes a 
pleasingly rustic Lensky - 
his disintegration in the ball 
scene is particularly well- 
etched - but the aria does 
not wrench the heart as It 
should. John Connell is the 
sturdy Gremin. Christine 
Bice a promising Olga- None 
of the cast manages to proj- 
ect the words of David' 
Lloyd-Jones’s translation as 
clearly and naturally as Tier- 
ney, and characterisation 
veers alarmingly from 
undercooked to overdone. 

That Is the fault of Juba 
Hollander's production, 
which - with the exception 
of the Polonaise - is at odds 
with the opera's intimacy 
and romantic nostalgia. 
There are too many trivial 
off-cuts - Larina flirts with 
Onegin, Triquet is campy 
and over-the-top - and the 
Act 2 ball Is on an improba- 
bly grand scale. Worst of all, 
the inexorable sweep of 
Tchaikovsky's “lyric scenes” 
is dissipated by the constant 
changing of Fotini Dimou’s 
unprepossessing (but subtly 
lit) decor at three-and-a-half 
hours, the evening is unnec- 
essarily long. But with Tier- 
ney on stage and Polian- 
ichko in the pit, every 
moment is worth it. 



Every moment is worth ft Vivian Tierney as Tatyana hi 0*0*6 production of ‘Eugene Onegin’ 


Theatre/Ian Shuttleworth 

God and sex 


G raham Greene and 
Dennis Potter not 
the most obvious 
coupling of styles. 
But at times one could 
believe that Juggling Fiends’ 
stage production of Greene's 
novel The End Of The Affair 
had been adapted, not by 
Caroline Butler and director 
Rupert Goold, but by the late 
bard of the Forest of Dean. 
At moments of emotional 
crux in this tale of a love- 
quadrilateral - comprising 
husband, wife, lover and God 
- speech gives way to songs 
by Porter. Berlin and others; 
once or twice it seems that 
the stimulation of Sarah 
Miles (Caroline Faber)’s 
erogenous zones sends her 
not into ecstasy but into 
another torch sODg. 

It is tempting to continue 
to be flippant about this pro- 
duction - not for any rea- 
sons of quality, but because 
it obviates the need to 
address the work's subject 
matter directly. Greene's 
novel is. of course, at least 
as much of a theological par- 
able as it is an examination 
of Maurice Bendrix and 
Sarah Miles’ liaison and its 
convoluted aftermath, and - 
outside certain areas, such 
as mystery plays and Greek 
tragedy - we are unused to 
seeing such ideas articulated 
so baldly in dramatic form. 

In the second half, when 
Sarah’s diary reveals her 
reasons for breaking off the 
affair and details her 


attempts to circumvent the 
deal she has made with God. 
the bonds of earthly passion 
between her and Maurice 
become increasingly contin- 
gent upon the fluctuations of 
her relationship with the 
Divinity. The songs, and pia- 
nist Adam Cork’s brooding 
incidental score, assume a 
shifting, numinous signifi- 
cance in the light of this 
dimension to the story. 

The humorous elements 
lead to an Ealing-comedy- 
like atmosphere thin ugh the 
earlier phases, especially 
around Michael Matus as 
Henry Miles, an assiduous 
dvfl servant whose myopia 
is more than merely physi- 
cal. and John Marquez’s 
eager-to-please private inves- 
tigator. Jasper Britton in the 
central role of Maurice is 
skilled at investing every 
word, and sometimes every 
sin gl e syllable, with an emo- 
tional weight, as if sighs and 
groans fluttered unvocalised 
in the air around his words;- 
as events progress, however, 
his feelings must be madu 
explicit, which leads to a 
possibly overwrought ending 
backed by an Agnus DeL 
At over two and a half 
hours, the play demands too 
much of Its audience, but the 
excess is one of intellectual 
rigour rather than of dra- 
matic indulgence. 


Bridewell Theatre. London 
EC 4, until December 6 (0171 
930 3456). 


T here is a 

catchpenny sort of 
cbeapjack television 
output that depends 
on hilarious home movies 
from the great viewing 
public. Good sports feel they 
have made show biz by 
revealing pratfalls to the 
chortling masses. They 
touchingly assume good 
fellowship in the laughing 
relief with which the 
spectators register that they 
themselves have never done 
anything so stupid. Critics 
rightly deride this 
inexpensive, corny 
entertainment. Except when 
the principle is applied to 
Radio 4 and the result is 
called Offsprin g. 

It is presented by John 
Peel, revered by the more 
pserafly-jn dined of those of 
us who imbued 1960s pop 
culture with wildly inflated 
significance, and is 
therefore intellectually 
okay. He also plays archive 
recordings of posh oldies 
with archaic social codes - 
Including Lady Violet 
Bonhara-Carter - the better 
to mock them. (He would 
have crowed with delight at 
the opening of Let 's Dance!, 
a charming series on social 
danring , from debutantes’ 
balls onwards. Game old 
d o wa g ers recalled their 
geflroods with more 
vivacity than John Peel is 
capable of mustering in a 
decade or three of 
broadcasting.) 

Listeners scud anecdotes 
to Offspring, ftnrny and 

sometimes touching: 
recently, for instance, one 
remembered how hie 
mother’s idea of pasta and 
tomato sauce was spaghetti 


Radio /Martin Hoyle 


Dip into 
the past 


and tomato ketchup. 
Another blushmgly 
confessed that he had never 
realised fried rice must be 
boiled first Neither did he, 
said John. And he liked the 
idea of spaghetti with 
tomato ketchup. Thai's 
great, folks. But why 
Radio 4? 


R adio 4 is redeeming 

itself with a 

humdinger of a 

scries, in its 

modest no-nonsense way 
Mysterious Ways is in the 
great tradition of the BBC. 
Libby Purves “exploring the 
legacy of a Christian 
millennium” sounds pretty 
dry but is absolutely 
fascinating. Like all the best 
history lessons its constant 
reference is to the present, 
mustrating how history 
never ends, how our roots 
stiff draw nourishment - or 
poison - from a living past 
Last week’s Church and 
State even looked sombrely 
to the future, with an Ulster 
historian who identified the 
endemic strife as 
ethno-cultural rather than 
religious. Nothing new 
about that; but it was 
ominous to hear him wryly 
prophesy no settlement, not 
in 500 years ... ff an the 


Christian churches of the 
world decided to unite, he 
opined. Northern Ireland 
would refuse to Join. 

The programme noted the 
lineage of Lloyd George's 
oratory from the great 
tradition of Welsh dissent, . 
Tony Beian traced 
rellgio-political 
recalcitrance from 

Cromwell’s puritans to the 

modern Labour Party (er - 

has nobody told him?). And 
Scotland heralded the 
swinging sixties with a 
fierce popular press 
campaign against bishops - 
not naughty ones, yon 
understand, just “peskies* 
perse While we soft 
southerners gazed at 
mini-skirts, Lord 

Beaverbrook egged on the 
Caledonian rout of - 
episcopalianism, himself * 
dictating the headline 
“Jehovah has triumphed: 
the people are set free”. As 
only a marvelling 
Anglo-Saxon can observe, 
tiie Celts are wonderfoL 

Pnrves's presentation i$ 
articulate. Intelligent, 
Informed. She pays ns the 
compliment of assuming a 
basic education and a 
certain maturity (unlike the 
insulting Homans m Britain. 
or Jeremy Hardy's weird In 


Search of Power. The latter 
is constantly on the verge of 
' a sneer. A toyshop is en 
passant described as for 
middle-class children - note 
that accusatory “middle 
class”). I can’t recommend 
Mysterious Ways too highly. 
It should be obligatory ,- 
listening for all whose Idea 
of history is a month-old 
colour supplement or who 
thinif that stand-up 
.comedians are serious 
sociological commentators. 

The BBC at least marked 
the death of Sir Isaiah 
Berlin. Alistair Cooke’s 
graceful tribute in Letter 
from America was the 
climax of a flurry that 
. included BBCl’s Newsmght 
spelling Berlin's first name 
wrong and a revival of his 
Desert Island Discs, all 
indicative of the Briton’s 
embarrassed awe of that ’ 
exotic rarity, a native 
intellectual. On closer 
inspection he was found to 
be a Russian Latvian Jew, ' 
and the nation breathed' 

easily again. - 

Another brilliant figure 
we were uneasy with ! 
launched Designs for Luring. 
A strand in Radio 3’s rich 
and varied “Sounding the . 
Century”, the mini-sales 
visited notable buildings . 
under .the expat guidance of 
Susan Marling, starting 
with the astonishingly 
modern work of Charles 
Bennie Mackintosh. Fdted 
In Vienna, he was a 
moderately successful 
(and wonderfully practical 
as well as elegant) fobbing 
architect in Britain. 

1 sometimes thinb we 
deserve our multi-storey 
carparks. 
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Off the wall/Antony Thomcroft 

Well-padded 

chair for the 
Arts Council 


L ast week, what is 
still considered to be 
the most important 
cultural job in 
England, chairm an of the 
Arts Council, was advertised 
to all comers. Next spring 
Lord Gowrie is quitting a 
year early, and the govern- 
ment is sAftWng a successor. 

If you fancy your chances, 
don’t bother. The advertise- 
ment was a smoke screen. It 
failed to mention a signifi- 
cant change in the job 
description: that to widen 
the field of candidates the 
government was prepared, 
far the first tima , to offer the 
new chairman payment, it 
also ignored the fact that 
this is a vacancy filled by a 
tug on a sleeve, a whisper in 
the ear. 

Until recently Chris Smith, 
the culture secretary, was 
taking A -leisurely approach 
to the selection. Now a new 
chairman is likely to be 
announced within a very few 
weeks. For the Arts Council 
is to be the first cultural 
institution subjected to root- 
and-branch reform in pur- 
suit of the government’s 
buzzwords of access and 
decentralisation. 

The new chairman will be 
working to a fixed agenda, 
dictated by ' Smith. Other 
bodies, like English Heritage 
and the Sports Council, are 
waiting in line far equally 
radical investigation. 

But before the new chair- 
man can overhaul the coun- 
cil, he (or she) must grapple 
with more immediate prob- 
lems. Apart from the inevita- 
ble malaise which affects an 
organisation when the chair- 
man is demob happy and the 
chief executive (Graham 
Devlin) is plugging a 
vacancy left by the abrupt 
departure of bis boss, Mary 
Allen, to the Royal Opera 
House last May, most of the 
Council's clients are contem- 
plating rising debts with the 
knowledge that worse is to 
come. When the animal sub- 
sidy for the arts is 
announ c ed next week it will 
confirm another freeze in the 
grant, far the fifth succes- 
sive year. 

The most likely choice as 
chairman is still one of the 
gang of Labour leaning arts 
worthies, such as . Melvyn 
Bragg and David Puttnam. 
However, there is a chance 
that this new populist minis- 
try will go for someone 
younger, perhaps Trevor 
Phillips, currently chairman 
of the London Arts Board. 

The chairman's first task 
will be to help appoint 
a new secretary general for 
the council. It is now 
regarded as a mistake not 
to have filled the vacancy 
immediately after Ms Allen 
decamped. In the meantime, 
Devlin has strengthened 
hie position in difficult 
times and must be the 
favourite. 

He. too. wm be expected to 
work to the government’s 
blue print, which centres on 
a substantial delegation of 
funding duties from the 
council to the regional arts 
boards. In addition, when a 
new lottery act is passed 
next year, decisions on some 
arts lottery grants will be 
handed over to the regional 
boards - initially the £LQm a 
year earmarked for Capital 
projects needing less than 
£ 100 . 000 . 

The Arts Council will 
become a strategic body. It 
will stiff fix the grants of the 
touring companies and of 
the big national companies, 


V, 



such as the Royal Opera 
House and the Royal 
National Theatre (although 
some ambitious civil ser- 
vants would like their sub- 
sidy to be decided by minis- 
ters), and will act as a court 
of appeal for the regional 
boards. It will also advise 
the government on cultural 
policy. 

These changes will be jus- 
tified in the name Of 
devolution, populism - and 
savings, although the 
running costs of the regional 
boards are invariably higher 
than the 4 per cent con- 
sumed in overheads at the 
Arts Council. The new chair- 
man. and the new secretary 
general, may well think 
that losing control over 
millions of pounds while 
assuming the position of a 
national Aunt Sally is not 
an enticing prospect. Tbs 
government may well have 
to sweeten the job descrip- 
tions. 


T his can be easily 
done. The arts lot- 
tery suffers from 
three main defects. 
It is susceptible to raids by 
the government and has 
already shrunk by around 
£40m to £200m a year, to 
help fund Tony Blair's edu- 
cational reforms; it can only 
be used for capital projects, 
although this is changing 
thanks to such devices as 
the stabilisation fund; and it 
is reactive: if an indifferent 
project meets aff the funding 
conditions it is likely to 
receive a grant 
The government seems 
prepared to keep the Arts 
Council busy by allowing it 
to be more pro-active, giving 
it same entrepreneurial rope. 
Film has been the Twain ben- 
eficiary so far, with the 
council investing £i00m in 
the British film industry. 
Some movie projects, espe- 
cially Shooting Fish and 
Wilde, will soon be returning 
dividends to the council 
In the near future the 
council will be backing more 
publishing and recording ini- 
tiatives. some of which 
might also prove to be 
shrewd investments. This 
more dirigiste approach will 
also be reflected in the next 
Arts for Everyone initiative, 
when the regional arts 
boards will encourage local 
groups to apply for lottery 
grants. 

What fi n ally assures the 
survival cif the Arts Council 
is its control over lottery 
money. Somebody has to dis- 
tribute it to the arts and, 
miraculously, to date, no 
gram seems to have been 
misappropriated, no project 
gone belly up. The lottery 
will become ever more 
important to the council, 
and to the arts, as the 
annual grant from the gov- 
ernment shrinks. 

The first task of the 
council’s new chairman will 
be to devise a formula 
under which some of the lot- 
tery millions can be chan- 
nelled into revenue grants, 
which were traditionally 
ftinded through the annual 
subsidy. 

He might find Smith, and 
tiie Treasury, sympathetic. 
A consensus seems to be 
“merging. The Treasury will 
the other way as lottery 
regulations are loosened in 
return for freezing its 

gent to the arts and the her- 

rtage. Over time the lottery 
rather than taxation will 
become the main paymaster 
of the arts. 
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Sailing 

Musings from the Southern Ocean 

Reports on the Whitbread race from skipper Paul Cayard are telling it like it is, says Keith Wheatley 


O ceans have always 

spawned good 
writers, from 
Joshua Slocum to 
Patrick O'Brian. However, 
relatively few of the scribes 
have been bitting the 
keyboard from the cockpit of 
a racing yacht Paul Cayard, 
skipper of EF Language, is 
becoming something of a 
cult figure among those 
following the Whitbread 

round-the-world race. 

His daily bulletins via 
e-mail and a globally popular 
web site have brought the 
race alive to millions of 
bins. 

Other skippers send 
positions and speeds. Cayard 
sends thoughtful, vivid 
descriptions that almost put 
the reader on deck in the 
stormy Southern Ocean. 

Hoe he is between Cape 
Town and Fremantle, at 46 
degrees south: “Conditions 
are Just a bit more 
demanding down here at the 
bottom of the planet. Mr 
Toad’s Wild Ride, Water- 
world, whatever you want to 
call tt, is full on now. 

■‘Firstly, the computer I 
am writing this on is 
wrapped in a plastic bag 
because the condensation, 
inside the boat is malting the 
atmosphere like a rain 


forest We just passed to the 
south of Kerguelen Island. 
We are officially in the 
south. It is cold. From now 
on, whenever I have ice 

water in a restaurant, I will 
remember these days down 
here. 

“We are sailing in 30 knots 
of wind from the west- 
northwest Boatspeed is 
around 20 knots and we have 
a fractional spinnaker up 
and full main. The boat is 
shuddering, shaking, 
s lamming , and ge n erally just 
in a state of violence. 

“On deck, it is freezing. 
There is a junior league fire 
hose with ice pellets and air/ 
sea temp of 37°F. We are 
c on tin no n sly ploughing into 

waves. The decks are awash 
with I8in of water on 
average." 

Many a journalist writing 
in a warm study with a 
keyboard whose only fault is 
to clog with dust 
occasionally would envy thig 


sailor's ability to create pace 
and mood in his odd free 
moments from helming a 
60ft boat in the harshest 
conditions imaginable. 

Cayard 'a other charm as a 
chronicler is his ability to 
change gear, to move from 
edge-of-the-seat excitement 
to an elegiac reflectiveness 
that gives perspective to his 
voyage. 

After sailing north from 
the grey featureless cruelty 
of the Southern Ocean, he 
was able to reflect on 
“re-entry", as astronauts 
would call it. “In some ways 
it is nice to be back in the 
atmosphere, hut in some 
ways it is anti-climactic," 
Cayard wrote. “There is a 
certain attraction about 
those extreme co n d it im^ 

... it is the edge. The key is 
not to stray over it I really 
don't know how much 
control we have over 
straying over it Sometimes 
things happen to you . . .you 


don’t always cause the 
action." 

Cayard. 38. came late to 
the Whitbread. His primary 
focus in a highly successful 
20-year sailing career has 
been the America's Cup. 

As a rookie 24-year-old, he 
sailed aboard Defender in 
the 1963 Cup. This brought 
him to the attention of the 
late Tom Blackaller. who 
made him co-sldpper in the 
challenger yacht USA when 
the Cup was held in 
Fremantle a decade ago. 

T he next Cup was the 
most significant for 
Cayard. He had 
been driving maxi- 
yachts for the Italian 
industrialist Raoul Ga nlini 
when his patron decided to 
have a tilt at the sport's 
oldest trophy. The D More de 
Venezia campaign built four 
yachts, spent countless 
miTiinnfi of dollars — and 
came very close to winning. 


As Gardini’s chief 
executive on the America’s 
Cup campaign. Cayard had 
to move to Italy to learn the 
language. His untested 
business administration 
degree was put at full 
stretch to manage a 
programme with 200 
employees in two continents. 
He became close to Gardini. 
who was a generation older, 
and his mentor’s suicide in 
July 1993 devastated Cayard. 

“Mr Gar dini was very 
special. He gave me a unique 
opportunity to develop from 
simply waiting boats to 
running major sports and 
business p rogr a mmes and 

unii pw taniting hOW that 

wider world works," Cayard 
said at the time oT the death. 

Few American sportsmen 
would have been sufficiently 
cosmopolitan to have felt 
comfortable in a milieu 
stretching from San Diego 
marinas to the world of 
Italian corporate life. 


However, Cayard has an 

unusual background. His 
French father is from the 
theatre; his mother is 100 per 
cent Californian. He grew up 
in San Francisco, that most 
European of US cities, 
sailing on the Bay and 
speaking French at home. 

He arrived at the 
command of EF Language in 
bizarre circumstances. 

British skipper Lawrie Smith 
had been first choice for the 
Swedish sponsor but he had 
been “bought" back from the 
team by Silk Cut which paid 
yachting’s first-ever transfer 
fee to secure Smith’s 
services. He took with him 
half-a-dozen crew members, 
leaving Cayard to build a 
new team in just six months. 

Back in the US. the new 
skipper had other 
preoccupations. Around the 
San Francisco area. Cayard 
had been working for over a 
year to raise funds for a St 
Francis Yacht Club 


challenge for the 2000 
America’s Cup. 

Original support from 
software entrepreneur Jim 
Clark of Netscape bad 
evaporated and the skipper 
faced a financial struggle. 
The EF offer was both an 
opportunity and a problem. 
“For me. participating in 
this Whitbread was both 
something 1 could not do and 
something 1 bad to do," 
Cayard reflected before the 
Southampton start 

“Strictly speaking, I 
should have been spending 
110 per cent of my time on 
the America’s Cup but the 
Whitbread is one of two 
premier events in our sport 
and I felt I had to be 
there." 

After a disastrous Fastnet 
Race in August, EF 
Language was being offered 
at 20-1 by the bookmakers 
but it confounded its critics 
by winning Leg One after 
superb weather calls and 


bravura heavy weather 
sailing. 

On this leg. the crew was 
set for fourth but dropped 
back a place after a 
disastrous mid-ocean “drag 
race" against Silk Cut. 
which resulted in a lot of 
damage to EF Language. 
Characteristically, the 
skipper was soon back 
online reflecting on what 
had gone wrong. 

“1 take full blame for the 
mistakes which caused the 
damage, which in turn made 
us sail without a spinnaker 
for two days, which in turn 
cost us 100 days." wrote 
Cayard. “I did not appreciate 
the loss of effectiveness we 
liad suffered as a crew due 
to factors such as cold, 
fatigue and constantly 
wearing heavy bulky 
clothes. 

“You got to a point in 
certain conditions where 
your criteria lur racing has 
to change. You have to hr 
happy with less, because 
ultimately less will be more. 
You can’t describe to anyone 
where that point occurs, you 
just have to feel it. Nmv 1 
know more." 

Certainly the bookies 
think so now. They rate 
Cayard tw joint favourite to 
he the overall winner. 


Dancesport 

Dancing 
to an 
Olympic 
record 


Justin Marozzi reports on a 
passion for pairs and finds it is 
no longer strictly ballroom 


I ’ve been dancing since 
I was a boy,’’ confides 
Congressman Raul 
Daza, the sprightly 62- 
year-old leader of the 
Philippines’ Liberal party 
and deputy House speaker, 
-as- a sexually - explosive 
samba- gets under way 

b ehind him. 

“My father did his best to 
discourage me because he 
said It was keeping me away 
from my books. He delivered 
a fierce sermon saying God 
created Man with brains in 
his head not his feet, but I 
just couldn’t listen. 1 love 
dancing." 

Given the country’s pas- 
sion for dancing, spectator 
sports and large amounts of 
noise, Manila was a natural 
choice to host the second 
Asian Dance Sports Champi- 
onships last we^k, a competi- 
tion drawing an eclectic 
bunch of sequin-festooned 
couples from China, Taiwan, 
Hong Kong, Japan, Korea. 
Singapore, Thailand and the 
Philippines. And eight danc- 
ers from Kazakhstan. 

Asian ballroom dancers 
may be some way behind 
their counterparts in 
Europe, but they are catch- 
ing up fast. Television, spon- 
sorship, and large young 
populations eager to learn 
are narrowing the gap. 

For a variety of reasons, 
Asians have embraced ball- 
room dancing with open 
arms and nimble feet. The 
tide of excitement hugely 
impresses the more accom- 
plished ballroom dancers 
from Europe and Australia, 
who see Asia as the new 
frontier, an emerging market 
for great dancers to come. 


Purists might wince, but 
these days it is neither fash- 
ionable nor diplomatic to 
call this esoteric pursuit 
ballroom dancing. Its afi- 
cionados are intent on hav- 
ing it recognised as an Olym- 
pic sport. In 1995. in a move 
which brought joy to danc- 
ers across the world, the 
International Olympic Com- 
mittee gave it provisional 
recognition as Dancesport 

The hope now among its 
legion supporters - there are 
said to be 126.000 dance 
teachers in Japan alone - is 
for graduation in time for 
the 2006 Olympics. A recent 
multi-million dollar deal 
between IMG, the sports 
management company, and 
the International Dance 
Sport Federation, to televise 
and market the world cham- 
pionships and seven other 
competitions next year will 
help that quest 

The more modest Manila 
competition lasts for two 
days. Day One is modern 
standard, which, for the lay- 
man. means Viennese Waite, 
Modem Waltz. Tango. Slow 
Foxtrot and Quickstep. 
Japan takes first prize here. 
China finishes second and 
sixth, with Chinese Taipei 
(politics occur even on the 
dan ce floor - the partici- 
pants were not allowed to 
represent Taiwan) third. 

“And to think dancing is a 
bourgeois activity." jokes 
Daza. with the merest hint of 
a raised eyebrow. “What 
would Beijing make of it?” 

Day Two brings the more 
exotic Latin American danc- 
ing and a chance for the 
local favourites to shine. The 
outfits are mind-boggling. If 



Asian women tend to be on 
the petite side, their dancing 
costumes are even more 
diminutive. 

Resplendent in exuberant 
layers of feathers, tassels 
and the obligator sequins, 
the dancers appear to be 
competing with each other 
to expose the most leg and 
midriff. All are wearing 
broad smites and the obvious 
sense of excitement infects 
an increasingly riotous and 
largely female audience. 

There is something engag- 
ing about this uncontrived 
enthusiasm which one sus- 
pects might not be the case 
at a dance showdown in Lon- 
don or Sydney. The men, by 
contrast, with pert bottoms 
squeezed into figure-bugging 
black catsuits (the racier 
ones flecked with silver glit- 
ter around the collar and 
shoulders) are probably on 
the wrong side of kitsch but 
equally determined in their 


desire to boogie. 

Heady music strikes up, 
the Samba begins, sex is in 
the air and the crowd 
whoops with joy. For 90 sec- 
onds, the dance floor 
becomes a blur of flashing 
hips and grinding pehrises, a 
blaze of rainbow sequins as 
couples spin in front of the 
panel of judges, supple as 
bamboo in this whirlwind of 
gymnastic contortions. 

“Number 57, 57," chants 
the crowd, urging on the 
local couple John Co and his 
charmin gly named partner 
Belinda Adora. The music 
fades and the dancers, per- 
spiring heavily under the 
lights, glide off to catch their 
breath. 

“The enthusiasm here is 
unbelievable," says Paul 
Bishop, former undefeated 
British Latin American 
champion, purveyor of fine 
dancing classes from Beijing 
to Bangkok, and one of the 


adjudicators at tonight's 
event. “You run an event 
ilk* this in China and no one 
would clap. They’re all 
afraid of getting locked up. 1 
was teaching once in Guang- 
zhou and thought I’d get 

The dancers 
compete with 
each other to 
expose the 
most leg and 
midriff 



them going with some Chi- 
nese music. It turned out to 
be a Taiwanese nationalistic 
song and the local party offi- 
cials were very unhappy. 
They turned it off immedi- 
ately." 

As one might expect, 
Tokyo leads the way in this 


meeting point of cultures 
from east and west. The 
recent Japanese film Shall 
We Dance - In which a busi- 
nessman’s passionless life is 
turned upside down when he 
falls in love with a beautiful 
dance instructor, signs up 
for lessons and discovers 
freedom and happiness - 
captivated the entire nation. 
Such was its broader appeal 
to a western audience that 
in October it became the 
highest grossing Japanese 
film in US box office history. 
' In Kuala Lumpur, senior 
citizens say ballroom danc- 
ing keeps them lit and active 
while Singaporean authori- 
ties were sufficiently taken 
by the sport to allow it in 
government-run dating 
clubs. In China, the close 
physical contact which danc- 
ing requires is said to help 
remove traditional taboos on 
intimacy between men and 
women. 


Couples in the more sex- 
ually liberated society of the 
Philippines boast it has 
increased their devotion to 
each other and helped pre- 
serve their marriages. 
Women have also discovered 
a new freedom to spend time 
away from their husbands, 
sashaying across private 
club dance floors with per- 
sonal dance instructors, 
light-footed members of one 
of the fastest growing profes- 
sions in Manila. 

For the next two hours, 
dancers roll through the 
Rumba. Jive, Cha-cba and 
Paso Doble. To the delight of 
this generous but partisan 
crowd and Becky Garcia, the 
organiser of the champion- 
ships and "the lambada 
queen of the Philippines", 
the local pair make it to the 
finals and finish a creditable 
sixth place. A couple from 
Chinese Taipei walks styl- 
ishly off with first prize, 


ahead of pairs from Japan 
and Thailand. 

The future of ballroom 
dancing, dancesport. call it 
what you will, is bright in 
Asia. The local television 
company. Vantage Sports, 
covering these champion- 
ships for the first time, is in 
no doubt about the potential. 
“We think there's good 
money in it." says vice-pres- 
ident Ronnie Nathan ielsz. 
"We're going to make it the 
number two sport in the 
country after basketball.” 

With help from people 
such as Mark McCormack, 
the sports management 
agent, and No than ielsz. ball- 
room dancing can only 
grow in popularity. The pres- 
sure for it to become an 
Olympic sport appears 
increasingly irresistible. If 
and when it does, rest 
assured that Asian ballroom 
dancers will be out there jiv- 
ing in force. 



T ry telling people that 
yon have launched a lit- 
erary magazine devoted 
to football, and you will 
find the usual response is: 
“What?” 

The first issue of Perfect Pitch, 
edited by me, is in the book- 
shops. Bnt many people still can- 
not grasp the concept 
Soccer, they argue, is simply 
22 grown men in shorts running 
around kicking a piece of 
leather. Sorely it is no fit subject 
for literature? By the same 

token, writing is simply tapping 
bits of plastic while sitting in a 
chair; playing the piano Is hit- 
ting bite of ivory while sitting on 
a stool; and so on. 

Others explain that football is 
no place for well-educated indi- 
viduals. One friendly reviewer 
warned me: “Anyone who writes 
about the game and is not 
employed by a newspaper sports 
desk risks being accused of ‘cul- 
tural slummin g’ - an ac c usation 
that requires all writers to be 
mimsy toffs and football the pas- 
time of oikish proles.” 

I am not sure where that view 
would place Jorge Valdano, 
author of a beautiful short story 
in Perfect Pitch and scorer of the 
goal that won Argentina the 
World Cup in 1986. 


Football 

Mimsy toffs and oikish proles 

A literary magazine for soccer fans? It’s no contradiction, writes Simon Kuper 


There is a more serious argu- 
ment against sporting literature. 
This says that great sporting 
moments can only be experi- 
enced visually. Watching George 
Best make three defenders fall 
over, or Babe Ruth drive a ball 
into the upper tiers, or Michael 
Jordan do anything at alL is a 
beautiful experience. Reading 
about it is definitely second- 
best 

I still felt there was room for 
Perfect Pitch, as long as It 
avoided what happened on the 
field itself. Alter all, there is 
great writing about baseball and 
cricket; Ernest Hemingway, 
Damon Runyon and Ring Lard- 
ner all worked as sports writers: 
so why not a literary ma g azin e 
about football, the world's most 
popular game? 

There has been a boom in foot- 
ball writing In Britain recently. 
Not all of it bas been good. Some 
books have fallen into the trap of 


machismo: I was a football hooli- 
gan. As yet, there have been no 
Hemingway esque accounts. 

The flaw of most British foot- 
ball writing is that it studies in 
oversensitive detail the difficul- 
ties of being male. Five years 
ago, Nick Hornby published 
Fever Pilch, a honest memoir 
about a man who follows 
Arsenal rather than dealing with 
the bigger problems in his life. 
Arsenal was where Hornby 
escaped to from his parents' 
divorce, depression, difficulties 
with girls. It was also where he 
formed much of his understand- 
ing of the world. 

Fever Pitch was a great hook. 
It even helped Inspire the name 
“Perfect Pitch". But it also 
encouraged male narcissists to 
write their own self-deprecating 
accounts abont how they had 
lived life through foot- 
ball. 

Perfect Pitch, I wrote in issue 


one, would not publish memoirs 
along the lines of “I stood on the 
terraces at Hartlepool for years 
and we always lost and it 
rained”. 

My plea was no use. Almost 
every unsolicited sobmission 1 

I wanted to 
cover the 
territory 
where soccer 
meets the 
rest of life 

received for issue two was about 
life as a fan. The accounts of the 
supposed agonies of following a 
bad team without knowing quite 
why were interchangeable. Even 
Garry Nelson, a footballer who 
has written well about bis 



career, offered a memoir of sup- 
porting Everton. 

There is more to sport than 
fans. Baseball literature, the 
main role model for Perfect 
Pitch, is foil of accounts of the 
great players: Ty Cobb. Ted Wil- 
liams, Shoeless Joe Jackson. So 
in issue one of Perfect Pitch, Jim 
White wrote about his years cov- 
ering Eric Cantona. Jimmy 
Bnrns. of this newspaper, 
described how writing a biogra- 
phy of Diego Maradona changed 
his life. 

James Wilson, another FT 
journalist, wrote a piece called 
“The way they play in El Dor- 
ado”. It followed Newcastle’s 
Colombian forward Faustino 
AspriUa from Tyneside to the 
Pacific. 

I also wanted to cover the ter- 
ritory where, soccer meets the 
rest of life. If yon want to under- 
stand a country, there are worse 
places to start than its football. 


Wilson, who conies from the 
north-east of England and has 
lived in Colombia, used Asprilla 
to explain how the two places 
are oddly alike. 

Perfect Pitch also prints fiction. 
D.J. Taylor, in an essay in issne 
one about football in English lit- 
erature. concluded that the game 
has hardly figured outside boys’ 
short stories. 

Yet that may be changing. 
British novelists or the Waogh- 
Isherwood-Orwell generation 
traded to be arties rather than 
hearties. If they did follow a 
sport it was usually cricket, 
because most of them had been 
to public school. 

Nowadays, however, British 
authors are drawn mainly from 
the professional middle classes. 
Writers such as Hornby. Taylor 
and Julian Barnes attended state 
schools in provincial towns and 
so. almost inevitably, became 
football fans. Barnes, in History 



of the World in Ten and A Half 
Chapters, recounts a dream 
about scoring the winning goal 
for Leicester City. 

Younger mate writers, such as 
Ben Richards or William Sut- 
cliffe, Insert football into their 
novels quite unselfconsciously. It 
is wrong to say that Hornby 
brought football to the middle 
classes: they were fans long 
before that. 

For Perfect Pitch, Taylor and 
Simon Veksner have produced 
what I take to be professional, 
funny short stories about foot- 
ball. Neither writer feels that he 
is boldly going where no man 
has gone before. Football writing 
has grown up. 

So perhaps the world is ready 
for Perfect Pitch. 1 nervously 
picked up one review that began 
with the words: “When I was a 
lad. football was a simple game 
played by laconic young men 
with very long hair", and that 
went on to to curse the fact that 
“football now aspires to be art, 
culture, philosophy". 

But the reviewer concluded, 
reluctantly, that Perfect Pitch 
was all right 

■ Perfect Pilch is available from 
the FT Bookshop on 0500 500635. 
17.99, free p&p in the L^K- 
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How to Spend It 


Horses for courses - or 
presents for prime 
ministers’ wives 


T hink about it Ifs 

Christmas Eve. The 
three wise men had 
- at a moment’s 
notice - to come up with 
something suitable. Didn't 
they do well? 

These days, though, they 
might well have 
summoned up one of the 
growing breed of 
personalised shopping 
services. They could just 
have described the 
intended recipient, named 
a budget and then sat 
back and enjoyed the trip 
to Bethlehem knowaig that 
the present would be 
chosen, wrapped and sent 
on ahead. 

How To Spend It decided 
to test the wit, wisdom 
and perspicacity of four 
present-buying services. 
We gave them a challenge 
not quite so daunting: 
suggest suitable presents, 
we said, for four 
celebrities - Bill Gates, 
founder and c hair man of 
Microsoft; Delia Smith, the 
food writer and television 
personality, Chris Evans, 
the TV presenter; and 
Cherie Biair, QC, mother of 


three and wife of the UK 
prime minister, Tony Blair. 

The four companies we 
asked were: The Empire 
Group (Francesca 
Humphreys on 0171-831 
6238), The Gift Company 
(Loraine Sears on 
01628-521306), The 
Original Present Company 
(Lynn Feaver on 
01234-781945) and 
Setfridges (Gabrieila Di 
Nora on 0171-318 3536). 

Armed with a budget of 
around £100, this is what 
they came up with. 

BUI Gates 

Silver plate champagne 
cork, £105 (Empire). 
Traditional silver inkwell 
and pen set, £100, or a 9ct 
gold toothpick, £100 (Gift 
Co). 

A sterling sflver yo-yo, 
£78*50, or a silver penc9 
sharpener, "for when his 
computer fate", £60 (OPC). 
Giant wooden abacus, £79 
(Selfridges}. 

Delia Smith 

Silver plate egg timer, £40, 
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or a Theo Fennel silver 
Marmite lid, £90 (Empire). 
Miniature silver motor 
bike, £65, “to compete 
with the two fat ladies” 
(Gift Co). 

Norwich City Football Kit, 
£77 (OPC). 

Defsey travel case with 


elast i cated bottle 
compartment (for carrying 
spices etc), £65, or some 
sexy lingerie “to co un ter 
her maternal image” - 
Delizia black lace bra from 
La Peria, £52, and 
matchmg Brazilian brief, 
£35 (SeHridgee). 


Chris Evans 

A silver egg cutter, £95, 
“for his early morning 
starts” or a Dictionary of 
Quotations, leather-bound, 
£111, "hi case he dries up 
on air 0 (Empire). 

Giant crow doll, £120, 


"because crowing is what 
he does every morning” 
(Gift Co). 

Cosyneck to wear on his 
moped, £&99; a 
transparent in f la ta bl e 
armchair, £55 (OPC). 
Dexter Woog comic strip 
Lycra T-shirt wfth funky 


oranges on ft, £55, "to go 
wfth his hair” (Selfridges). 

Cherie Blair 

Silver plate tea strainer, 
£84 (Empire). 

Luxury toweflbig robe, 

£100, “so she can open the 


door without 

embarrassment", (Gift Co). 

A Formula One key ring, 
£50 (Original Present Co) 
or a bust of Julius Caesar, 
£195 (OPC) “same haircut 
as her husband” . 

Beauty packages from 
E38-E120 (Selfridges). 
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C hristmas may be 
a time for giving 
but, as all dedi- 
cated lazybones 
know, this does 
not have to mean giving 
year time. Annies of people 
are devoted - for a price - to 
making your Christmas 
relaxing, and, even pleasur- 
able; they win do anything 
from sorting out family 
arguments to writing thank 
you letters, not to mention 
cooking Christmas lunch 
and decorating your tree. 


How to subcontract your Christmas 

Sit back and be lazy. You can pay someone else to sign your cards and stuff the turkey, says Alexander Stevenson 


But be warned, being lazy is 
expensive. 

The first hurdle is Christ- 
mas cards. The gnawing anx- 
iety that you won’t get 
round to sending flip right 
cards to the right people can 
begin In November, and 
tends to peak an Christmas 
Eve when you receive a 
card from “all at Meadow 
Way”. 

The bad news is that no 
one ran draw up an address 
list for you, but the good 
news is that if you have 


r 




such a list, then you can 
simply give it to Gill Ttekner 
at Knightsbrldge Secretarial 
Services. 

Not only will she tell you 
when you need to send cards 
abroad, she will also arrange 
for the cards to be addressed 
and sent This will set you 
back 85p a card, excluding 
the price of the card and 
stamp. 

But to go a step further, 
why not try Ruth Rowland, a 
lettering artist, who mil 
actually sign Christmas 
cards on your behalf once 
yon provide her with a 
sample signature? 

Otherwise, Beck and Call 
will set up a list for you and 
keep It year in and year out 
(updating as required), send- 
ing out cards on your 
instructions. To set up the 
list, they charge 25p a name 
for a minimum of 40, and. at 
further cost, they will organ- 
ise for cards to be sent to all 
the people on the list - 
printed messages or signa- 
tures can be dealt with as 
welL Prices for printed cards 
start at 60p and for hand- 
made cards, £1.69. 

For presents, yon can turn 
to personal shoppers, as we 
did for our celebrity list In 
addition, stockings can be 
put together by Baby & Co, 
starting at £35 - parents, 
though, will have to do the 
Santa bit themselves on 
Christmas Eve. 

If sorting out the Christ- 
mas tree is another chore 
you never seem to have time 
to do. you can delegate it 
entirely. For £149 plus VAT. 


florists Moyses Stevens will 
bring a 6ft tree to your 
home, decorate it, and then 

- probably the best bit of all 

- they will take it away, 
pine needles and all, when 
the celebrations are over. 

Moyses Stevens can also 
lay on lashing s of mistletoe, 
holly and ivy. Those who 
want something a little dif- 
ferent -mi ght think of Jane 
Waksman’s preserved flow- 
ers. Decorations start at £10 
and she will also design 

Disputes are 
inevitable . 
when an 
uncle 

overbids at 
bridge 

arr ang ements especially for 
your own house. 

So what about tbe day 
itself? You could wake up on 
Christmas morning confi- 
dent that lunch and enter- 
tainment had all been 
handed over to professionals. 
You could feel even more 
content knowing that a fam- 
ily mediator had been hired 
for a mere £2,000 phis VAT; 
domestic disputes are inevi- 
table when an uncle over- 
bids at bridge or some other 
family catastrophe occurs. 
The mediator is paid by the 
day and will come and stand 
by, ready to arbitrate at the 
drop of a pulled cracker. 

On the food front, Joanna 


A couple of handsome studs. 
What more could a girl ask for? 
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Towler at Table Talk can 
meet most demands. 
Starting at £ 60 a haaii l Table 
Talk will cook the complete 
Christmas lunch (with crack- 
ers), serve it on a beautifully 

laid tahlA wash Up thgn 

. make exciting . things with, 
the left-over turkey. If what 
yon want Is the wholeof 
Christmas (and possibly 
New Year?) catered for. 
Table Talk also has an 
agency which provides resi- 
dent (or non-resident) cooks. 

Uncommon Cooks can pro- 
vide an alternative Christ- 
mas lunch In the form of a 
r.hristmflR hamper,, which 
includes- turkey ; roulades 
stuffed with cranberries and 
StDton. Prices start at £200. 

Having put this lot away, 
you may well be feeling in 
need of something to work 
off tbe post-celebratory 
slump. What about a per- 
sonal trainer -to put the 
whole family through their 
paces? At £70 an hour on 
Christmas day,- this will be 
worth ft, if only to get the 
chance to see your mother 
doing burpees - no, not an 
extreme form of indigestion 
but an energetic combina- 
tion of squat thrusts and 
star jumps. If you book now. 
Body Reform will oblige. 

If you want something less 
participatory, more passive, 
you could always get the 
stars along to give yon a 
hand. The Queen (or at least 
someone who looks very like 
her) is usually available far 
£550, although family com- 
mitments may mean that 
she charges more for Christ- 
mas day appearances. 

Other celebrity look-a-likes 
include James Bonds (from 
Connery to Brosnan), Sir 
Cliff Richard and the Spice 
Girls. 

You may prefer the more 
conventional musical enter- 
tainment of a choir. While 
you might be able to entice a 
local church chorus to your 
sitting roam for the price of 
a few mince pies and a con- 
tribution to a church appeal, 
why not go the whole hog 
and hire a professional 
choir? Eight choristers on 
Christmas day will cost you 
about £1,000. but you could 
seriously annoy the neigh- 
bours by hiring a 100- 
strong chorus for about 
£8,000. 

Having had such a well-or- 
ganised day. you and your 
family will go to bed, peace- 
fully. healthily and happily. 

Which leaves Boxing day 


and that inevitable post- 
script to the celebrations - 
thank yon letters. But never 
fear, there is a solution. 

Just brief Catherine Sim- 
monds of Writers in Busi- 
ness on who gave what to 
whom and she will write the 
thank you letters for you. It 
is an expensive Indulgence 
at £100 a letter, with a mini- 
mum of 10, but if yon wait 
itwHI 12 days after Christmas 
then tbe price is halved. 

But Siinmonds concedes 
that printed letters may lack 
the personal touch and- that 
she would “draw tire line at 
typing a letter thanking 
someone for something like 
an wpwa iv p pen". 

This is where our lettering 
artist Rath Rowland could 
hove into action.. With a 
sample of your handwriting. 


she can take the content pro- 
duced by Siinmonds and 
make it look as if you had 
written it yourself. She, too. 
charges £100 a letter for a 

minimum of 10. making the 

whole service available only 
to the seriously lazy or busy 
and rich. 

■ Christmas cards: CHI Tick- 
tier at Khightsbridge Secre- 
tarial Services on 0171-823 
9955 and Beck and Calk 0800 
4584586. 

■ Christmas stockings: Mich- 
ele Clements at Baby & Coon 
0171-373 0574. 

m.ChjtetmasJtee.and d&ora- 
tidh&rl&sd Cliftcm at Mayses 
Stevens on 0171-259 9303. 
m Preserved flowers: Jane 
Waksrhan at Floriana 
Designs on 0181-340 6006. 

■ Christmas hatch: Joanna 


Towler at Table Talk on 
0171-401 3200: Heather Gilbert 
at Uncommon Cooks on 0171- 
2321122 

m Family mediation: Mar- 
garet Bennett of the Institute 
of Family Mediation and 
Arbitration on 0171-40-1 6465. 

■ Personal trainer: Body 
Reform on 0171-283 3728. 

■ Celebrity look-a-likes: for 
musical - Owen Jones at 
Psycho Management Com- 
pany on 01483-419429. For 
rum-musical - Karen Black 
at Loakalikes on 0171-924 
4447. 

■ Choirs: Vivienne Brett at 
Equity on 0171-379 6000L .. 

■ Thank you letters: Content 
- Catherine Simmonds of 
Writers in Business on 
0181-995 1362 Handwriting - 
Ruth Rowland on 0171-378 
8818 
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The Financial Times plans to publish a Survey on 


Charity Fund 
Investment 


on Friday February 27 


For more information, please contact: 


Alan Cunningham 
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Tel: +44 171 873 3206 


Fax: +44 171 873 4296 


or your.iisual Financial Times representative 
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Fashion 

How to 
read a 
dress 
code 

What does ‘black tie’ mean these 
days, asks Karen McCartney 

T hera are two little tleties of my work. For 
words that can example, X use one fabric 
strike fear into which looks completely 
the heart of the black bom a distance but 
most sartorially close up you can see It is 
confident male - “black tie’', shot with fine gold thread.” 
Once a dress code of time- These are the kinds of 
honoured conventions, the detail Boateng clearly enjoys 
term now creates a dilemma. - a flash of fuchsia lining in 
Does it simply mean “dress a traditional jacket, the 
smart”? Does it mean yon unexpected placing of a 
will look like some kind of pocket or cleverly ran reeled 
antediluvian stick-in-the buttons . He labels his 
mud if you wear a t r adi- approach "bespoke couture" 
tiomal penguin suit? WEI you to convey bis blend of mod- 
feel ridiculous if you bring era design and traditional 
out your Nehru jacket and tailoring techniques, 
velvet scarf? A new generation of men 

Richard James, SavUe Row 
tailor to the beau monde, is 
a man not only of good taste 
but of good sense. He 
straddles that fine line 
between looking fashionable 
and looking ridiculous. 

"Respect the occasion and 
have the courage of your 
own sense of style. Most of 
my customers foil into two 
main brackets. There are 
those who are comfortable in 
a velvet single-breasted suit 
with a distinctive shirt and 
tie and there are those for 
whom the classic, modern 
evening suit is the only requires a radical rethink erf 
option,'* he says. the established dress code. 

Film star Tom Cruise, says Nick Sullivan, fashion 
strange as it may seem, is PR manager at Liberty. It is 
one whose taste runs to the the reason the store carries 
classic when it comes to such a large range of 
evening wear. designer menswear - his 

Far last year's Oscars, customers are looking far 
James made him a bespoke something different, they 
suit “1. knew tt . would be a like, avant-garde designers 
glitzy Hollywood event and who give a contemporary 
to make 'Rim Cruise stand twist to tradition and enable 
out from the crowd, we went them to be a little bit more 
for a classic, fitted, one-hut- advent u ro u s in their dress, 
ton jacket with narrow trou- Helmut Lang’s black even- 
sers in a grosgrain fabric ing suit for instance, puts a 
and traditional white shirt sheen on the fabric and has 
and cufflinks. The look was ribbon detailing. Yohji 
both traditional and cantem- Yamamato's unconstructed 
porary." black suits are formal with- 

Close to James's shop is out feeling stuffy. Prada, 
that of Ozwald Boateng, a among more cutting-edge 
dynamic young tailor who pieces, has a classic white 
caters for a mixed clientele shirt and Gucci has designed 
of lawyers, financiers, pattti- a velvet devoid tie. 
dans, musicians and artists. "At the end of the day, it 
“My clients are leaders In Is a question of finding the 
their field, so they have a suit to fit the occasion and 
confident and individual reflecting your personality 
approach to dressing. with distinctive. Individual 

“They appreciate the sub- touches,” says Sullivan. 


‘I use one 
fabric that 
looks black 
from a 
distance but 
close up you 
see it is shot 
with gold’ 



On the first day of Christmas 
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BUSINESSES 
FOR SALE 



The new Janet Reger 
catalogue 
see it to believe itl 

Please send ££30 to: 

Janet Reg er 
No 2 Beauchamp Place 
London SW3 ING 
Teh 0171 58*9368 



□ Left Yohji Yamamoto 
navy embroidered sflk 
jacket, E719, with pay 
cotton/rayon start, £235, 
and navy wool trousers, 
£239, all from Liberty, 
Regent Street, London W1, 
tab 0171-734 1234. 

□ Top right Ozwald 
Boateng chocolate velvet 
suit, £895, worn with 
cotton embroidered shirt, 
£245, and vehrat/silk 
Georgina von Etzdorf 
scarf, £85. From Ozwald 
Boateng, 9 Vigo Street, 
London W1, tat 0171-794 


□ Bottom right: Romeo 
GigE velvet three-piece suit 
(Jacket, £820, trousers, 
£385, waistcoat £270) worn 
with vibrant shirt, £185, 
and tie, £00. From the 
Romeo GigE shop, 62 
South Molten Street, 
London W1, tab 0171 495 
6730. 

Idustratlons by David 

Downton 
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to tbe Rarest, most Comfortable 
Slippers on Earth 

By Abo Jan* Sadden 
TU> 01343570 904 
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Our Management Reports contain 
concise, relevant information on the 
rapidly changing healthcare, 
pharmaceutical and medical device 
markets worldwide. 

These fact-filled reports ensure you 
stay fully informed and market- 
responsive at all times, thereby * 
providing you with an economical 
alternative to commissioning your 
own research. 

Name: 


•Job Title: 


Com pan y: 


Address: 



CD 


Tel: - 
Pax: 


For further details, And a. full list of contents for 
any of the reports, •r' appropriate box and 
complete tbe above form. 

Fax or mail this 
advertisement to: 

FT Pharmaceuticals 6* Healthcare 
Publishing, Maple House, 

149 Tottenham Court Road, London 
W1P 9UL. 

Fax: -1-44 (0) 171 S96 2213 

TT: Sarah Paul -*-44 (O) 171 896 2209 
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Current Titles 

Antiviral Drugs &. Vaccines 
Changes in Diagnostic Practice 
Clvonic Care 

i Cosmetics & Toiletries in Central 
& East Europe 

Developments in Cardiology 
Gait & Patent Reform 
Gene Therapy 
Generic Pharmaceuticals 

Global Pharmaceuticals, 

Vo Is 1 & 2 

Healthcare &. Pharmaceutical 
Industries of China 

Healthcare .Sc Pharmaceutical 
Industries of the Czech Republic 
&. Slovakia, Hungary «5t Poland 
Healthcare & Pharmaceuticals in 
the Republics of the Former 
Soviet Union 

IT in Medical Laboratories 
Immunothcra py 
Managed Care In Europe 
Medical Device Regulation in 

Europe 

New Technologies in 
Biopharmaceuticals 

Outsourcing in tine Pharmaceutical 

industry 

Pharmaceutical Strategies 
Pharmaceutical Packaging 
Rx-to-OTC Switching 

Strategic issues in Keyhole & 
Pinhole Surgery 

The European Medical Devices 
Industry 

Trends in Diagnostic imaging to 
2000 

Our Reports Catalogue 
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The housing 


designed in a 




car factory 
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Anne Spackman explains Japanese volumetric 
building techniques as they arrive in London 


N ews that a fen 
of 1960s archi- 
tecture Is hop- 
ing to pioneer 
a Japanese 
house-building system in 
London might sound alarm 
bells in many quarters. Japa- 
nese housing is best known 
for its cell-size living spaces 
and in-built obsolescence. Is 
London growing so fast that 
people are to be expected to 
live in flimsy high-rise 
honeycombs? 

Fortunately not This par- 
ticular idea stems originally 
from the Japanese motor 
industry, which has a repu- 
tation for producing effi- 
cient, technologically 
advanced products at com- 
petitive prices. It is the 
search for these virtues that 
has turned UR property 
developers towards Japan. 

The organisation hoping to 
pilot Japanese ‘‘volumetric" 
housing in the UR is the 
Peabody Trust. It was 
formed in 1862 by a rich phil- 
anthropist George Peabody, 
to improve the lives of Lon- 
don’s poor. The trust was 
responsible for building the 
city’s first urban housing 
estate in Islington 100 years 
ago. 

It is in that same pioneer- 
ing vein that Peabody’s cur- 
rent director of development 
the architect Dickon Robin- 
son, is studying new build- 
ing techniques. He believes 
there are moments when 
housing has to take a bold 
leap forward and such a 
moment has arrived. 

So what is this bold, new 
construction system? Essen- 
tially, it involves building 
homes in factories rather 
than on site. 

These are not intended to 
be a resurrection of the 
cheap pre-fabricated homes 
of the post-war years. They 
are made of steel - frames, 
finishing and even some fur- 
nishing - off-site. Each room 
forms a highly insulated 
box, with its service ducts 
hanging off the sides. They 
are then stacked together, 
fitted with their common 
parts and clad to form a 
proper building. 

The key limitations of 


such a volumetric system 
are imposed by the size of 
the production line and the 
width of the lorry transport- 
ing them to the site. It Is 
better suited to Peabody's 
goal of producing decent 
social housing than the more 
fanciful ambitions of top-of- 
the market developers. 

Dickon Robinson is 
impressed by the system 
whereby a developer can go 
into a Toyota factory in 
Japan and design a property 


They are 
made of steel 
- frames, 
finishing and 
even some 
furnishing 


on a screen. It is then built 
at the factory, delivered to 
the site and erected. 

He is less impressed by 
Japanese quality and space 
standards. "There is more 
value in the land than in the 
buildings in Japan." he says. 
"If you own property for a 
considerable time, as we do, 
the quality is very impor- 
tant We are not interested 
in building something which 
has to be pulled down in 30 
years." 


No doubt many architects 
in the 1960s said the same 
thing. Yet the bulldozers are 
already in at estates in 
Hackney and North Peck- 
ham which were put up at 
that time. 

Dickon Robinson believes 
1960s architecture ill-de- 
serves Its reputation. He 
accepts there were some gen- 
uine problems with the 
buildings themselves — such 
as damp — but fdaitnc tlmy 
are found just as often in 
brick houses as in tower 
blocks. 

"We find the traditional 
construction industry Is 
rather expensive and pro- 
duces low quality houses 
which take an age to put 
right.” he says. "Large 
schemes are fraught with 
frpgthing problems and even 
relatively straightforward 
ones tend to have design or 
construction Caws. 

“There are estates which 
were built in the 1960s, such 
as the Greater London Coun- 
cil scheme at Isleworth. 
which were sold off and have 
flourished.” he points out. 
**In time I believe we will 
reassess 1960s’ architecture 
and r^ret pulling so much 
of it down.” 

Volumetric construction 
methods have already been 
used in the UK, for hotels, 
offices and hospitals. Very 
often they are then clad in a 
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A pilot voturratnc housing scheme: tfite drawing, by architects Cartwright Ptefcard, shows 36 homes clad In clay ties on the r»crrtf»-easf fringe of the City in Hackney 


traditional brick skin to 
ensure that no one notices 
the difference. 

At Peabody a different 
view Is taken. Its first proj- 
ect to pilot volumetric bous- 
ing is a scheme for 36 homes 
on the north-east fringe of 
the City in Hackney. Hie 
architect’s drawings show a 
good, contemporary build- 
ing, clad in clay tiles, with 
private terraces and a com- 
munal garden at the rear. 

It is aimed - unusually far 


Peabody - at people who are 
in work, but could not other- 
wise afford to live in central 
London, such as hospital 
staff. The scheme is cur- 
rently being considered by 
Hackney’s planning depart- 
ment. 

Peabody may also put for- 
ward a volumetric scheme 
for the MiPpnnium village, 
on the peninsula to the 
south of the Millennium 
Dome at Greenwich. It is 
port of a consortium, which 


rochvfeg the Manhattan Loft 
Corporation, on a shortlist of 
four to build a prototype 
urban village. 

The shortlist includes 
many traditional house- 
builders. such as Barr&tt, 
T^aing and Wimpey. They 
may be better geared to 
producing the 1.000 homes 
the Millennium Village 
pawpl has askari for by the 
fast approaching deadline of 
1999. 

However, die panel is also 


asking for pioneering build- 
ing techniques, environmen- 
tally friendly services and a 
mix of private and social 
hnnging it will be interest- 
ing to see how these conflict- 
ing rtomands are resolved 
when the schemas are sub- 
mitted in January. 

Dickon Robinson is driven 
by a belief that London, as a 
growing world city, must cut 
loose from traditional Brit- 
ish attitudes towards hous- 
ing. He thinks the post-war 


Properties at risk from the cold 


E xchange contracts in the 
autumn, complete the 
sale in the winter - and 
add iqi the repair bills in 
the spring. 

Newly conveyed properties are 
at special risk in autumn and 
winter as buyer or seller may 
leave the premises unoccupied for 
long periods. 

Some people need to vacate a 
property quickly, before a buyer 
has a chance to move in — an 
employee is relocated, elderly or 
infirm occupiers fall ill. Or an 
owner living alone might die. 


Robert Liebman looks at what can be done when homes have to be left vacant in winter 


Similarly, buyers might not be 
ready to occupy immediately. 
Some might delay if they discover 
woodworm, for example, 
pr e fe rr i ng to wait until all traces 
of toxic materials have gone. 

Warmth is the main cause of 
problems. If unoccupied premises 
are to be heated continuously, the 
fire brigade warns against using a 
portable heater. Gas central 
heating can be used, provided the 
system Is in good condition and 
has been serviced regularly. 

For effective, thorough, 
protection, consider one or more 


of the following if you find 
yourself in charge of unoccupied 
premises: 

■ Drain the water system, 
preferably from a stopcock at the 
lowest point of the pipes, and turn 
the water off at the mains. 

■ Main tain heating at a minimum 
of 15*C (60°F). 

■ Ask a friend or neighbour to 
check the premises regularly (to 
relight pilot lights, if necessary, 
as well as detect disasters). 

■ Open the loft hatch to let rising 
heat Into the roof space. 

■ Use tinier switches on lights or 


other appliances. 

Burst pipes are not the only 
winter dangers. Early darkness 
provides extra opportunities for 
burglars, vandals, squatters and 
mischievous children. 

Another hazard is that most 
wimi nnirg policies Contain a 
danse excluding liability when 
properties are left empty for a 
defined period. Newly laid 
carpets, for example, might not he 
insured, says solicitor Richard _ 
Berns, of Piper Smith & Basham 
In London. - - 

Berns also notes that “with 


current contract conditions, risk 
passes from seller to buyer 
between exchange and 
completion. An unwary buyer 
who does not know this may sit 
frock complacently until the pipes 
burst and he is drowned under a 
deluge of paperwork". 

Think big and prepare for the 
unlikely. Chartered surveyor 
Malcolm Hollis recalls a house in 
which an external pipe froze and 
burst The water eroded the 
foundations, ifro building 
subsided and it required 

under p inning . 


population decline in the 
capital will come to be seen 
as a blip in an otherwise 
inexorably rising scale. This 
should not he thinks, be a 
c ansp for alarm, but a cata- 
lyst for new ways of think- 
ing about house design in 
the capital. 

“We must get away from 
the attitude that houses are 
good and flats are bad." he 
says. “A house with a front 
door and a garden is what 
many people aspire to. 
That’s an important tradi- 
tion in the UK. but it is irrel- 
evant in London. If people 
want that, they have to 
move farther out of the city. 

“High density develop- 
ments are fine providing 
they are extremely well-man- 
aged: they must have good 
care taking, good security 
and good maintenance. The 
other essential feature is 
that you give people reason- 
able amounts of space - 
both inside and outside. 
They must have somewhere 
they can put their bicycle. 

“Our first priority in build- 
ing houses is that the resi- 
dents are happy to live 
there. We don’t have thou- 
sands of people trying to get 
off our high density London 
estates: on the contrary, 
they are trying to get in.” 


I n these autumn days I 
hare been looking for- 
ward. wondering how I 
would plant a garden to 
pass on something worth- 
while to an heir or friend 
who might appreciate it. 
Many people lay down drink 
for some distant year in a 
child's life. I have tried to 
lay down the outline of a 
garden. 

Too many gardeners are 
deterred by plants which are 
said to mature slowly. If 
they thought of them as 
presents for children they 
might be more keen. My hor- 
ticultural cellar would have 
to be long on magnolias, as 
many of the soulangeana 
forms as the future could 
bold, especially those with 
white flowers, including the 
lovely Lennei Alba which is 
now listed by several nurs- 
eries. 

On neutral soil, 1 would 
Include Magnolia sprengeii 
diva which is rare but avail- 
able. and I would console 
myself during the many 
years until its first spring 


Gardening/Robin Lane Fox 


A wish list for future generations 


flowering by visiting the 
Savill Gardens near Windsor 
in late March when the fine 
specimen there is at its best 

Magnolias remind us all 
that a long-term legacy is 
most welcome in the early 
half of the year. Summer can 
be enhanced by quick-grow- 
ing border plants and rapid 
roses, but the framework of 
early-flowering shrubs and 
trees depends on each gener- 
ation and their generosity 
towards their successors. I 
wish I had inherited a good 
framework of Winter Sweet, 
early cherries in a civilised 
colour and a great haze of 
Witch Hazel, plants which 
need nearly a decade to 
show their quality and con- 
tinue to improve thereafter. 

The Witch Hazel has had a 
rough time in these recent 


dry summers. It has prob- 
ably disappointed those who 
believe the catalogues and 
hope that their plants will 
flourish on soil with lime in 
it They will survive, bat 
they will never thrive and 
dry years hit them fairly 
hard. I would use Hamame- 
lis intermedia Pallida as my 
main bolding for the future 
but I would also look for 
some of the forms of mollis; 
available in small quantities 
from Starborough Nursery. 
Marsh Green. Edenbridge, 
Kent. These forms are a 
superb buy for the patient 
gardener on lime-free soil, 
preferably in a leafy place 
with plenty of light and little 
chance of becoming bone dry. 

Among the cherries, my 
first choice remains the 
unstoppable winter-flower- 



Hamanrafis intennecSa Pafftfa: a 
survivor rather than a tftriver on 
Bme GmJsn Ftaur* LJbrsy 


ing Prunus subhirtella 
Autuzonalis which is about 
to burst into full flower. It 
spreads with time into a tall 
and elegant tree which is 


twice as good as the young 
specimens mo6t of us see in 
a lifetime. I would add some 
of the February and March 
flowering single forms, espe- 
cially Pr WOUS in&ott and its 
variations. Inclsa Praecox 
flowers earlier and is even 
more welcome. 

At the other end of the cal- 
endar, the wide-spreading 
yedoensis and the long- 
stemmed. hanging white 
flowers of serrulate Longipes 
are absolute winners, much 
better after a decade or two 
in which to develop their full 
span. 

Winter Sweet is well 
known for flowering only in 
its seventh year or later and 
although it is dull in leaf 
after flowering, it is a won- 
derful sight against a south 
wall or even at the edge of a 


hard surface beneath a wall. 
It can spread into a wide 
bush, felling forwards over 
gravel. We all hesitate to 
plant it for our own short 
horizons, but it might draw 
a young friend into garden- 
ing if we explained that we 
had planned its sweet winter 
scent for about 10 years as a 
special present. 

Trees tend to be planted to 
commemorate the dead, 
rather than to grow on and 
convert young, heedless Phi- 
listines. I wish that we 
planted a young Gingko for 
every under-age vandal, not 
least because their yellow 
autumn colour is so spectac- 
ular, and as they grow 
upright, they do not domi- 
nate gardens which are rela- 
tively short of space. They 
also grow wonderfully in pol- 


luted cities, as every visitor 
to Korea has probably 
noticed. 

A snakebark Maple would 
be another tree for vintage 
consideration. The striping 
on the . trunk of Acer capil- 
hpes develops its full snaki- 
ness as the girth thickens. I 
remember going round the 
tree-planting of one of the 
few gardeners who became 
mad for the subject at the 
same young age that I did. 
He showed me his collection 
of snakebarks in the mid- 
1980s and surprised me at 
first by saying that they 
seemed to have grown on 
quite quickly since he 
planted them. The best were 
spreading far above us; he 
bad planted them as a boy to 
mark the end of the first 
world war. 


My oldest plant is also bid- 
ding for consideration for 
the next millennium but 
one. In 1975, 1 planted a var- 
iegated Osman thus hetero- 
phyllus. though it has 
moved house with me once. 
This year, it has grown with 
record vigour and I can now 
say that it is just over two 
feet high and two feet wide. 
The evergreen, fresh and 
pointed leaves are a beauti- 
ful sight, and I must recom- 
mend it for anyone who 
cares about their grand- 
children. It is entirely hardy 
and grows perfectly well on 
lima If it ever becomes too 
large. I will clip it with glee. 

"What are acres? What are 
houses? Only dirt, or wet or 
dry." So wrote the admirable 
Dr Johnson in his poem For 
a Young i-and-20 year old 
who had just come into his 
inheritance and had not 
heard about the property 
futures market in Dockland. 
Dignify the dirt and lay 
down a garden in the hope 
that the little blighters will 
learn to want it 


Book Reviews / Bridget Bloom 

A sketch or two in time 




F ashions change grad- 
ually in garden writ- 
ing. So accustomed 
have we become in 
recent years to tbe glossy 
gardening book, where stri- 
king photographs dominate 
the text, that it comes as a 
shock to find a book with 
i uninterrupted pages of text 
and only the occasional pen- 
cil sketch for illustration. 
This is flow it used to be; 
only a decade or two ago, if 
colour illustrations were 
used, they would be grouped 
together in a single block in 
mid-text. Layout counted for 
little - the text was all. 

In Graham Stuart Thom- 
as's latest book, the only col- 
our photograph is on the 
dust jacket It depicts tbe 
octogenarian author looking 
in robust health and every 
inch the pre-eminent gar- 
dener. author and painter he 
now is. Most of tbe illus- 
trations in Cuttings From 


My Notebook are Thomas’s 
own line drawings or botani- 
cal studies. 

Yet. despite its old-fash- 
ioned format and rather arch 
title, the book is a delight. It 
is a new compilation of wise 
words, designed for the 
beginner and more expert 
gardener alike. 

In more than 60 essays, 
Thomas makes his way 
through the gardening year, 
dispensing advice and tips 
on gardens and plants, their 
pests or propagation, their 
quirks and their history. He 
writes simply, yet with eru- 
dition and enthusiasm. 
Old-fashioned, perhaps, but 
this is a gentle book, to use 
and savour. 

By contrast, three new 
books are all very much in 
the modern idiom. Edith 
Wharton's Italian Cardens 
by Vivian Russell has beauti- 
ful photographs interspersed 
with text, inviting a lei- 


surely perusal of the pages 
primarily for their visual 
delights. A story is there, of 
course, and well researched, 
though Russell (whose work 
on Monet's garden won her a 
Garden Writers' Guild 
Award in 1995) straggles to 
justify her thane. 

Edith Wharton (1862-1937) 
was a reasonably well- 
known American author 
who travelled widely and, in 
1904. published a popular 
hook on Italian villas and 
their gardens. Russell revis- 
its many of these gardens, 
but as her journey proceeds, 
Wharton’s views on them 
became less relevant. 

Occasionally Wharton's 
comments cast light, as do 
those of Charles Dickens or 
Henry James, whom Russell 
also quotes as she describes 
the history of each villa and 
its garden and the state she 
finds them in today. Was the 
Wharton connection perhaps 


dreamed up to help sales in 
the US, where Wharton is 
better known? For me, tbe 
connection is laboured - the 
book, with Russell's own 
excellent photographs, could 
have stood without it. 

Kitchen Cardens of France, 
written by Louisa Jones and 
with evocative photographs 
by Vincent Motte. is a brave 
try at capturing the passion 
with which the French 
regard some prime ingredi- 
ents of their cuisine. Accord- 
ing to a French government 
survey, published in 1994, 
half of afi French households 
possess some sort of garden 
and two-thirds of these 
include vegetables or fruit. A 
fifth of all French gardens 
are in towns. 

Jones takes us on a canter 
through the history of the 
potager, from the humblest 
cottage to the wonderful 
grounds of the chateau at 
Villandry. She illustrates 


how today, as in the past, 
vegetables and fruit are 
grown in tbe most unlikely 
places - tucked into a rocky 
bend in an Arddche river, on 
the battlements of a Burgun- 
dian castle or as allotments, 
alongside the periphferique 
in Paris. 

She notes that today more 
and more French chateaux 
have elaborate poiagers, per- 
haps because “owners who 
meet with difficulty the 
enormous expenses of main- 
taining such properties can 
plant a potager much faster 
and more cheaply than a box 
parterre ”, thus bringing in 
more visitors. Both her book 
and Russell's carry useful 
information on the gardens 
covered, such as telephone 
numbers and opening times. 

Charleston, a Bloomsbury 
House and Garden, the latest 
product of the Bloomsbury 
industry, is written jointly 
by Quentin Bell and his 



.Agate - 



Leisurely site for the eye® Vffla Cunano from 'Bflth Wharton’s Itafian Gardens’ 


-daughter Virginia Nicolson 
(who finished it after Bell's 
death last year). 

It is a meticulous and lov- 
ing description of the house 
and garden in the Sussex 
Downs originally rented by 
dive and Vanessa' Bell in 
the early 1900s. The house is 
now largely a museum. 

The book is much more 
about the house, its one-time 
occupants and their extraor- 
dinarily fecund decoration 


than about the garden, but it 
seires as a splendid guide to 
. both. As Quern tic jjeu notes, 
Charleston is itself a tribute 
to the quirks of fashion. 
Thanks primarily to the lon- 
gevity and ultimate popular- 
ity of Bloomsbury painter 
and Charleston . occupant 
Duncan Grant, the house 
has. Bell writes, become part 
of the cultural history of our 
century". •• 

■ Cuttings from my Garden 


Notebooks by Graham Stuart 
Thomo*. John Murray, 
otnpp. £25. 

Edith Wharton's Italian Gar- 
dens by Vivian Bussell 
Frances Lincoln. 793pp. £25. 
Kitchen Gardens of France by 
Louisa Jones. Thames and 

Hudson, isopp, mss. 
Charleston, a Bloomsbury 

bnBeUtmd Virginia Nicol- 
2* Frances 152pp. 
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PROPERTY 


London Life 


The Hill takes you 
up in the world 

Gerald Cadogan finds a desirable island in a suburban sea 



H arrow on the 
Hill is an 
island in the 
suburban sea 
of outer west 
London, the part that used 
to be Middlesex. 

The land around is flat but 
here is a prominent hill, 
capped by the old church of 
St Mary's, a landmark for 
miles. The Urals, it is said, 
are the next high ground 
going directly east. This 
means that in winter the 
Hill suffers icy blasts. 

But it is a fine place to live 
- if you can find a house or 
flat. Demand is always 
strong and fairly immune to 
market vagaries; supply is 
short 

Arriving at Harrow on the 
Hill by car or walking up 
from Harrow on the Hill sta- 
tion (which is in the flat 
land at the bottom of the 
Hill), is to step back 150 
years. 

With a high street that fol- 
lows the hill crest and side 
streets running up the 
slopes, it is an old village 
that has escaped the stan- 
dard 1920s-1930s architecture 
of Middlesex - Tudoresque 
style and Art Deco touches 
that are the essence of pre- 
war “Metroland" (the coun- 
try that the expansion of the 
Metropolitan Railway turned 
from farmland into subur- 
ban homes). 

Instead, the houses at the 
centre of the Hill are Geor- 
gian, in yellow stock brick or 
painted white, or Victorian 
Gothic creations with lancet 
windows and gaudy poly- 
chrome brick detailing. 

Yet modern life is nearby. 
The Metropolitan line takes 
15 minutes to reach Baker 
Street, and Heathrow is an 
easy drive. 

The dominant force on the 
Hill is Harrow School, 
founded in 1571 and alma 
mater to Byron. Churcbill, 
Nehru and King Hussein. 

Harrow on the Hill also 
has some of the best 19th 



At the heart of the H8fc 4 Byron HBI Road (E*20£0a) 


century architecture in the 
country, stacked high on ter- 
races or built into the hill 
slope. And from the Hill's 
steep streets one has the 
rare pleasure of looking at 
grand buildings at both 
ground level and roof level - 
as in an I talian hill town. 

My favourite is William 
Burges’s Speech Room of 
1874-77, a striking confection 
of a classical theatre ren- 
dered in high Gothic. 

The school owns about a 
third of the houses and a 
third of the land nn the HilL 
It needs the houses for staff 
and. even so. has to rent 
from time to time, says let- 
tings expert Gary Feger of 
agent Stephen J. Woodward. 
The land is mostly for 
playing fields and the school 
farm. 

With other playing fields 
and open spaces, it makes an 
effective cordon sanitaire 
between the charmed life on 
the Hill - with its fresh air, 
greenery and village atmo- 
sphere - and the swathes of 
Metroland suburbia below. 

In this world apart, the 
school maintains its build- 
ings well, adding to the plea- 
sure - and property values - 
of life on the Hill, and there 
is an energetic conservation 
group, the Harrow Hill 


Trust, with nearly 1,000 
members. 

“International investors, 
such as the Hong Kong Chi- 
nese, are glad to have the 
school there,” says Stephen 
Woodward (of Stephen J. 
Woodward). They buy flats 
for rent in conversions of old 
large houses cm the southern 
edge of the centre, or in new 
apartment blocks boilt on 
the sites of the old large 
houses. 

With the Purcell (music) 
School's recent move away 
from the Hill, possible 
conversions at the King's 
Head Hotel. Woodward 
expects significantly more 
accommodation to become 
available in the next few 
years. 

His firm is marketing 
Grosvenor Place, a Berkeley 
Homes scheme of five town- 
houses on Roxborough Ave- 
nue. below St Mary’s church. 
Prices are between £394,950 

and £399,950. 

To live on the Hill one 
must not mind being among 
the boys. “But we have a 
holiday during the 13 or 14 
weeks a year they are at 
home,” notes Feger. 

Parking can be a problem, 
says Andrew Tether of Wil- 
son Haw kins . It is worst at 
the times of school events 


and the beginning and end 
of term. 

And one has to go down 
the Hill to shop, as the new 
supermarkets of the low- 
lands have killed its small 
shops - which torn into 
offices - except for a few 
that cater to the boys and 
their parents. But the restau- 
rants are an attraction. 
"Lots of people come from 
ruling in eat at them,’* says 
Woodward. 

For those who would like 
to live on the h»u , the mar- 
ket Is tight for sales and let- 
tings. What can one find 
that does not belong to the 
school? Michael Cohen, of 
lettings agent Cavendish 
Chase, suggests renting a 
luxury flat in Chase wood 
Park on Sudbury Hill on the 
south side of the H31, where 
rents range from £1300 to 
£2300 a month. “It is popu- 
lar for corporate lets,” he 
notes. 

Stephen J. Woodward has ' 
a few houses for sale at the I 
heart of the Hill; 100 High 
Street in Victorian poly- 
chrome brick (£375.000) and 
the nearby 4 Byron Hill 
Road, a Georgian building 
(£420,000). Wilson Hawkins 
offers a substantial Victorian 
stuccoed house, Glasfryn. on 
Waldron Road, for £550,000. 

On the southern edge, the 
places to look are the Mount 
Park and South Hill Avenue 
estates, with houses from 
Victorian to modem times. 
For Avendia on South Hill 
Avenue, built in 1962, Wilson 
Hawkins asks for offers over 
£900,000, and for The Site on 
Mount Park Road £460,000. 

But the best buys may be 
old workmen's two-bedroom 
cottages in West Street and 
other sidestreets off the High 
Street Wilson Hawkins has 
two for sale at £139,950 and 
£149.950, and Stephen J. 
Woodward one for £130.000. 

■ Cavendish Chase. 0181-423 
7635; Wilson Hawkins. 
0181-422 3333; Stephen J. 
Woodward, 0181-423 4001. 
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Make your own wine and brandy: PSton Manor in Somerset has a vineyard. Offers sought over £900300 

On the Move / Gerald Cadogan 

Moving in with Labour 


L ansbury House, an 
old Labour party 
headquarters, is for 
sale in Bury St 
Edmunds , Suffolk. 

It dates from around 1700 
and is in Crown Street, over- 
looking the churchyard of St 
Mary's church in the historic 
core of this substantial town 
of old houses and wide 
spaces. Although the front is 
painted pink, it has an 
appropriately red front door. 

A buyer could probably 
obtain planning permission 
to turn it back from party 
offices into a private house, 
but it would be a pity to 
change the name. Reflecting 
the likely cost of conversion, 
the price is set at an attrac- 
tive £145,000 through Bed- 
fords in Bury (01284-769999). 


City spiral 


The West End . City and City 
fringes (which include the 
South Bank) have become 
London's fast-growing areas 
in the property market. A 
quarter of the new homes in 
central London are being 
built there, according to a 
report from chartered sur- 
veyor Fare brother and estate 
agent Hurford Salvi Carr. 

The number of finished 


new homes in the area rose 
172 per cent between July 
1996 and October 1997, from 
4,157 units to 11.306. The 
buyers are mainly childless 
singles and couples, empty 
nesters, whose children have 
left home, and investors. 

In the study area, prices 
for new property doubled 
between January 1995 to 
October 1997, but the report 
predicts that they will now 
cool off “and are unlikely to 
exceed 73 per cent” over the 
next 12 months. 

Market ‘gap’ 

A rentals survey from Hamp- 
tons highlights the growth 
in “stop gap” renters - 
people who sell their house 
to take advantage of favour- 
able prices, and then decide 
to wait in rented accommo- 
dation until they can find 
the house they want 

In Famham in Surrey. 30 
per cent of new lets in the 
last quarter were stop-gaps. 
Likely longer term effects of 
this trend (if it continues) 
would be an increase in 
demand for unfurnished lets, 
Hamptons suggests, and a 
decline in the length of 
tenancies and in the number 
of tenants who renew. 


Halls of residence 

It sounds good to live in a 
hall, but what does it cost? 
Here are four halls new to 
the market. Cheapest at 
£495.000 is Austwick Hall in 
the marvellous country of 
the Yorkshire Dales, 
between Settle and Kirkby 
Lonsdale. This manor house 
listed grade □ is now mostly 
early Victorian, though its 
origins go back to Norman 
times 

It has six bedrooms and 13 
acres. The agent is Carter 
Jonas in Harrogate (01-123- 
523423). 

In Kent, £650,000 buys only 
part of the Victorian Dene 
Hall, near Shipbourne. 
through Knight Frank in 
Tunbridge Wells (01892- 
515035). a house that Honey- 
grove Properties converted 
six years ago. At this price, 
the ground-floor flat includes 
grand reception rooms and 
three bedrooms. The gardens 
are co mmunal . 

Sheriff Hutton Hall, 
north-east of York, looks a 
delightful manor house, dat- 
ing mostly from 1730 (parts 
from the 17th century) and 
listed grade 1. 

The buyer will also obtain 
105 acres, a lake, several 


17th centuiy statues and 
ornaments in fine gardens 
that have been open to the 
public, and a first-rate ice 
house. Savills in York asks 
for offers over £850,000. 

And in West Sussex, on 
the border with Hampshire. 
West Marden Hall, with 20 
acres and views over the 
Soutb Downs, costs £950.000 
from John D Wood in Win- 
chester 101962-863131). 

Vines for sale 

If you want to make your 
own wine and brandy, and 
also live in a beautiful Geor- 
gian Gothic house listed 
grade II* with 39 acres. Pil- 
ton Manor near Shepton 
Mallet in Somerset is the 
answer- 

The vineyard on south-fac- 
ing slopes dates back to 1966 
and has a variety of grapes 
for dry and sweet wine, but 
it follows a vineyard on the 
site planted in 1189 for the 
Abbot of Glastonbury. 

This year, owner and 
winemaker Jim Dowling has 
released his first brandy. 
Michael de Pelet in Sher- 
borne (01935-812236) and 
Knight Frank (0171-629 8171) 
ask for offers over 
£900,000. 
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New Geor g iaivsry le 
houses i n a rradirionaj 

London Square. x 

Trinity Square, 

Beech croft Road, London SW17. 
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Cut i Kink 2? minute*) jikI ” mile ,r ‘* n * 
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from £ 1 49,995 »n J £249,995- Available ( or E 
iVCup.tt it'll lr. ill Lite .inJ l hr. without fc 

To make an appointment please telephone: 

OISI 682 0913- 
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Sweeping, Georgian -style 
architecture. 

♦ 

Formal landscaped 
central garden. 

♦ 

Two, three or four 
bedrooms. 

♦ 

Electronic entrance gates. 

♦ 

Private parking 
or garaging. 

♦ 

Two en suite bathrooms. 

♦ 

Stunning Paula Rosa 
kitchens with stainless steel 
ovens, hobs and hoods. 
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7 EAST SUSSEX N 

. CltiT wnw tiwwJ farmhouse • 
♦ Panoramic nnw ♦ 
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TO LET 

CHISLEHURST 

within 1 3 mile* of Loudon, 
hilly furnished. 3 bolroran lliu. 
halcunr. carape. 
yuu.1 area, near shops. 
£450 pem 

Tel: OISI 467 5440 
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Would you live 
in Butler’s Wharf? 

Ciifflri mot salespeople i doing 
rescan* on buyer, in martei far 
1-2 bod. £150-010.000 luxury 
umhaue g>ie flats mcoaral Union. 

Fee paid for nxtrvie* 

Please call Jfll 0171 878 2613 


DELIGHTFUL QUIET BELGRAVIA, mm 
Rat Tno double bedrooms, tatf w wm , 
samg room, (fining nxw. tothm Fu»y 
turrasned S w? . y p ed Abatable 
mmesataly TelTac 0171 385 9896. 
C4500W 

BELGRAVIA, 2 bad. car padc ML perter, 
baby roturtashed. Bosch knehen efc. 
£269.00 Of £S99 pw. 

TH 0171 7306571 


DO YOU WANT TO 
OWN YOUR 
PRIVATE ISLAND? 

Other excellent 
investments available in 
the fast growing Island 
of Roata, 

Bay Islands. 

Best opportunities of 
the Caribbean Secua 
Properties: 

Fax: (504) 451 629 

. Agents wanted worldwide 


Development 

Preview 


Saturday, January 17 


A 12 page property supplement is 
scheduled to appear on January 17th 1998. 

As an exclusive market place for 
international developments this issue will 
provide an exciting outlook fo the new 
developments on the market in the New 
Year. 

Editorial topics will inciude London, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds and 
Harrogate, as well as prestigious 
international sites. 

For further information regarding the 
supplement, please contact the Property 
team: 

Jon Banks 

Tel: +44 171 873 474-4 
or Louise Hawker 
Tel: +44 171 873 3211 
Fax: +44 171 873 3098 
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SPAIN 


MALLORCA 

New development in 
delightful 

PORT ANDRATX 
EL PUEBLO 
CALA MORAGLIES 
Two bedroom two 
bathroom apartments. 
All with balcony and 
beautiful sea view. 
Swimming Pools and 
Sea Bathing 
For colour brochure, 
full specifications 
and prices:- 

Phooe:- 003471 673701 
003471 673750 
or Fax>003471 673242 


A house in its Sum 
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ehamt, dwretion. panorenk southern dm and unbeatable pnesi 
Viass otto beeuty, secure and a Makhy qjaffty at Me a 1210 m wii ewry feefety horn 
dang to goi. swreimg, tsnns. luxury hank, reffiuantt. atdrg shots and attratiiw 
boutiques. It is an ireemationafty twromud yw hwnatvsized resort, parted br al bn season 
and aosiy accessUe B the drights of Mornreux, on Lake Gema. just 20 mutes array by 
road, or a Hie longer by ten. 

Ihe Domains de lEJysfe represens a sating of rnqus beauty and trenepffty with 
pnpBtteoftaredaanMcampetMprioA 
Price* tram d20AW(ftj220£)0). 

Up to e^fiBrncfagevaflabletf Sates Franc mortgage rates of apprac 5% 
There beehefd popanias represent ihe vay bea atampfe ol apertmenB. ohalfls and houses 
which wa txiU. manage and prortM in Swioertsrci Lemrants Preperues mareabonal b a 
BrSsh owned Swss company veh ore 20 yearn sxperiaree. tAring ful advice on mstmenta 
be* Swss and wrtdmde, Company domcialion and K8k pernios br diene seeking 
pennano* Sees residart stats. ..■iriHl 
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f LENNARDS PROPERTIES INTERNATIONAL 

WT +44 ( 0)181 906 0515 or 1 KT + 44 ( 0)181 958 69765194 

COUNTRY PROPERTY 

IRELAND 

County Westmeath - ca. 40 miles from 
Dublin 

Remarkable stud farm on approx. 1.100 acres with 133 horse 
boxes and magnificent Victorian mansion House, stables and 
other outbuildings. Land suitable for agriculture and 
shooting. For private sale only. - Directly from owners. - No 
intermediary please. 

PHONE: +3930221281 or+393356029999 - 
FAX: +3930224422 
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London’s most exciting and futuristic riverside development, 
designed to meet the living needs of the 21st Century. 


Adjacent to Canary Wharf, Millennium Harbour is a six building 
waterfront complex offering a range of 1, 2 and 3 bedroom 
luxury apartments set in extensive landscaped gardens and all 
with river views. Designed by award winning architects CZWG. 
the exceptionally high specification includes a 4-OOQsqft state 
of the art leisure complex, garage parking, concierge ami 
optional computer controlled apartment management system. 

PRICES 
FROM 



£ 149,000 to £ 625,000 


ALLYMORE 


Mlj.-:.' >1 u «.});ilh miirv.i‘“.uk 


Open 7 days. Monday to Friday 10am-6pm. 
Saturday & Sunday 11am-5pm 


0171 488 9586 


MARKETING SUITE 

0171 537 7502 
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0171 613 3055 
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LAST APTS AT LCtJn 
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82 SOLD - ONLY 12 APTS 
BUY NOW AND SAVE UP TO 


,500 


WATERSIDE LIVING 

IN THE HEART OF TO W N 


ICE WHARF IS A STUNNING BRAND NEW DEVELOPMENT OF 
APARTMENTS AND PENTHOUSES OVERLOOKING REGENTS 
CANAL AND B AT T L E B R I D G E BASIN LONDON'S LARGEST 
PRIVATE NARROWBOAT (VI A R I N A IN KINGS CROSS LONDON NI 


BRAND NEW LUXURY TWO BEDROOM APARTMENTS FROM ONLY 

* 



£147,300 

nn 




CALL 

ALAN SELBY & PARTNERS 

0171 613 3055 


PILCHER HERSHMAN 

0171 465 1881 


A DrvflO»M£!.: V" Shi 1CSISCH EUIlC MS CKO UP OF COMPANIES 


■NET OF DISCOUNT 


INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY 


Knight fMP 
Frank LU 
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Cap Ferrat, South of France 

St. Jcjn 2 kins. Monaco 14 kms. Nice lnlemattonal Airport 18 tans. 
(Distances Approximate! 

A delightful villa with spectacular views over 
the bay of Vtliefranche 
Hall, reception room with sitting and dining areas, 
dining terroev. kitchen, breakfast room, utility room, 
master bedroom suite 3 further bedrooms. 

2 further bathrooms. Staff accommodation. 

Gunt house with 2 bedrooms and bathroom. 

Beautiful mature terraced gardens whh 
heated swimming pooL Garaging. 

In all about 4,300 m' 

Apply Pieter van Nadhvttck, Monaco 1*177) 977D7ICH 
In dssodotlnn with Knight Frank. London QI71-(>29 8171 

mwvnaiMi 


Domain of vidculture/Cote 
d'Azur situated at a lone 
romantic bay. 9km west of 
SL Tropez. 35ha, including 
13ha vine AOC and wood, 
historical Bastide. 4 detached 
guest-houses, heating, 
comfortably restored in the 
typical style of Provence 
amidst of cultivated gardens 
(national park, no building 
land), approx 8 MilL US $ 
Fax 00-49-211 -432972. 
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CHRISTMAS IN FLORIDA 
F«4rmgp your London flat for a 
luxury Wmtodiapartjaeui 
over Christmas. 

MoDcms from golf come. 
Breakers and Worth Avenue in 
complex wMi pool, S star icatauisa 
and own medical s t a f f 

0171 383 5941 for details 


FRENCH PROPERTY NEWS 

Monthly old, new & ski properties, 
legal col umn etc. Ask for your FREE copy 
now. Tel: 0181 947 1834 


• BAHAMAS 

GtExuraa. Luxoceanfront 
villas & investment 
properties from US$425k 
Tax free status available. 
Optional rental pool 
with grat'd income. 
Freefone 0800 908 984 


FERADA 

ASSOCIATES LTD 

FESTIVE HOLIDAY RENTALS 
Vaitiac London over Christmas 
MkJ New Year? 

We here beatcrfnfly fmiinhol 
ooe^wo bedroom Rata available is 
d*e best central locations. 
GCB. Cable TVfiteroOb 
Serviced from £450 per week. 

Teh 0171 449 7822 
Fas 0171 493 3415 


76 

CARTER LANE 


City of London 
EC4 

Just 2 remaining 
2 bed flats. 

High quality conversion 
close to St Paul's. 
£232^00 - £262^>00 


ia 0171 2501012 

17-41 BTfONM fT LONOOM RCIN4AN 

huc 0171 250 1015 



Islington & City 

A selection of houses and 
flats available for rent in 
all price ranges. Furnished 
or unfurnished. 

Many ready for 
immediate occupation. 
Tel: 0171 226 4221 
Fax: 0171 226 4167 

!Mr-M>»«JowlaDivaUlu<>^A<roV<^dAB 
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^CLl ITONS^ 


Monaco 
Tel: (-377) 97707020 


London 

Tel: 0171 029 K171 


COTE D’AZUR 

Charming villa to let 
Sleeps 4/5. In the hills 
above St. Tropez. 
Call David 

Tel: +44 1483 416134 


FLORIDA 

House; 

Bungalow; 

Warehouses; 

A business estate; 

FOR SALE 

For introduction procedures: 
Fas 44 ( 0)1722 742786 GB 
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World Class Homes 
Free /on c 0500 9 CS 5 S 4 

j] 



GREEN PARK 

A large (800 tq ft_ SO sqm J ooe 
bedroom flat overlooking ibe park is 
a taxer iota pottered block, wlib x 
targe taonge and a wdi-ccpripped 
lalcben. fully fumiahod and In good 
• decorative conditions. 600 pw. 
CaE Ur Wlaon 

CO 817U312 5308, H 0171/355 23*5) 


o,' *» 

waft: Ttsrsr* fit 


Lakes and woodland 

at 

BROOKLANDS. 
SOUTH GODSTONE, SURREY 


earch 


CHELSEA FREEHOLD. tfiafcl Road 
SUna Modsrrfeed padod house, 4 beck, 
S bathe, S reoapfcxm, courtyard garden 
plus sunry terrace. Offm an E85WWQ. 
Tab 0171 373 2982/0958 331831 


LoodkaANo. 1 Speddrt 
Sc mli Comp an y 

LET US SEARCH FOR YOU 


lair 444 171 U9 1066 
■ftac 444(0) 171 838 1077. 


UAYFAJR. Sumy 481 Boor Ba. Z bed, 
1 both, 1 s hawm Low afe loasahttd. 
21 as^KXI. OuM sale. TO: oi 71 337 0021 
or (ova) 829 2182 


Ho a uS m idi (London) Ltd 
Kalghtsbrldgc SWs 


M 25 U 6 ) 5 mika. 

Oxtedb miles, 

Rdgafe 13 mite*. 

Gatwid Airport 12 mOes. 
Central London 30 mUca. 

Two imaxiounectiuj: hikes 
Mature mixed woodland 
Open paddock area 
Pfe n n in g permbrion for the lakes to 
be de-silted and used commercially 
Plwnrini! pemnoioo fora mobile tamo 
(Temporary permission Co establish 
fish fanning enterprise when the 
woer would be entitled to apply 
for a pennaneni dwoUingi 

26.71 Acres 
For Sale as a Whole 


LONDON OFFICE: 01 71 -JOS I0i0 
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LOOKING TO INVEST IN LONDON RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


FOR SALE 


WHATEVER YOU 
NEED, SCOOT™ 



„ . 


p|»| 

1IMI 


_____ 




Scoot {verb}: to save time, 
money and hassle by calling 
the free 24 hour finder service 

and letting them find what 
you need. As In* ”1 need m 
estate agent 'cos Vm moving 
house. 1 know, ill Scoot "' 


Near ike api*d 
Btmc/SmcrrlaT*} 

OUTSTANDING MANOR BOUSE 


• i&hcmssy 

* MBin hrikfiog wbb two brtagl 
rod 10 rawK uboul SOD ml 

■fr Underground oiesmat pool 

and pary room 
■> U is l ng i we ld car park 

♦ GacnbooK wbb4 apartmeou 

far BdT end p»fists 


i by a beautifalDBifc wab 
re* (abort 


If so. read onto find out how to obtain bee information. 

With Loudon property prices reported to be rising strongly Has year, and potential rental yields in the 
majority of cams foiling between 10-20%. becoming a landlord certainly has its attractions. To help 
prospective landlords considering investing, estate agents Ludlow Thompson have produced a hoc 
information booklet entitled *Thc Gtdde’ to Residential Property Investment in the I990Y. 

Lu dlow T hompson have thought long and hard about reducing die landW’s risk and the bureaucracy 
” >0fiatB d with “ residential property, and are confident they now have the answer So why not 

call die Residaitial Investment Manager at your nearest Ludlow Thompson Office to teqoest your IW 
copy of ‘Th* Gtride** 


* LowlaaRam 



PORTUGAL 


0800 192192 

www.scoot.co.uk 



ALGARVE (Portugal) 

Spaewa vUa redaded ore aa Moed. 
Near Shemaa - Calf rod So. J Bataan 
- S Boh. Bern Inang *B w™. Dnrtg, 
Sep. Lwge. i n a l*i f n ph n- ftl rtmfa. nj 
Baed IQnfaeo. Lada. Gauge. 

Sekr Path. BBC ki Qodefl. 
Private Sale i.228^00 
' TWFax: 80351 » SOI 339 


OFFICE 

RESmsmiATlNVESTMEOT MANAGER 

Kenningtoo/Ovo] 

Gry/DockUods 

Fulham 

Wandswtath/Tooang 

Wimbledon 

Dahrich 

Gary Whitaker 

Vincent Scarborough Taylor 

Robert Hare 

Ken Brown 

Stated Sadiq 

Panid Hamihon-CharlEon 


TELEPHONE 


0171 820 0123 
0171 4806815 
0171 610 6666 
0181 682 1234 
0181 944 6844 
0181 693 3456 


Staff membership of die NAEA. meiohera of ARLA and regulated by RiCS 
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Marfcat forces: something erf which the Mandere of Granada are too wbH aware 


Mourning for revolution 

> ■ - i 

Giles MacDonogh considers American influence on the little island of Grenada 


A mong the marble 
plaques dedicated to 
dead British planters 
and functionaries in the 
Anglican, church, in St 
George'?. Grenada, is a large monu- 
ment to those slaughtered by 
Julien Fddon in 1795. It records the 
names of 31 of the 51 people 
beheaded by the coloured freedman 
a t his - remote camp on Mount Qua 
Qua high in the rainforest, includ- 
ing the then British governor. 

It does not mince words: Fedon 
and his men are dismissed as “exe- 
crable banditti. . .stimulated by the 
insxduoas arts of French republi- 
can". -The British declared martial 
law and responded in kind, but 
Fedon was never brought to jus- 
tice. ... 

F6don’s revolt was part of a 
ch«n of events which affected the 
Caribbean, in the years following 
the French Revolution. Similar 
French-inspired uprisings shook 
Jamaica. Guadeloupe and nearby 
St Vincent. Massacres in Haiti and 
what is now the Dominican Repub- 
lic inspired one of Heinrich von 
Klelst’s most powerful stories: 
Betrothal in Santo Domingo of 1811. 

Although there was a contempo- 
rary drift to the left to some of the 
other Caribbean states, Grenada’s 


better-known revolution was not 
part of a chain in 1979, Maurice 
Bishop’s Peoples’ Revolutionary 
government ousted premier Sir 
Eric Gairy, and introduced a 
hands-on regime which claimed to 
put the Chenadian people first. 

Many Grenadians openly mourn 
those revolutionary days. They 
ended badly, in a power struggle 
between Bishop and his rival, 
Bernard Coard. Bishop was the 
Giron din, the man for limited revo- 
lution: Coard the Jacobin, who 
wanted the Marxist-Leninist works. 

On October 12 1983. Bishop was 
placed under house arrest, and 
Coard replaced him as prime minis- - 
ter. On the 19th. he was rescued by 
a crowd and brought to the old 
Fort Rupert in the capital. There 
he was captured by CoaitTs Revo- 
lutionary Military Council and 
summarily executed along with 
five of his political aides. In the 
ansning panic, many more Grena- 
dians were killed. 

The Americans had been itching 
for a chance to bring Grenada into 
line. Now they had it On October 
24. they invaded. Once they had 
dealt with some suspicious Cuban 
technicians, they installed the gov- 
ernor-general, Sir Paul Scoon, as 
their puppet Free elections were 


held. a year later but even after 13 
years, the US continues to play a 
prefectorial role. 

The present administration is 
tight-lipped about the Bishop years 
and ithe American “intervention’’ 
(as they call it). But the events of 
1983i have left both physical and 
metaphysical scars on the inland. 

The beautiful harbour at St 
George's is dominated by the ruins 

The Americans 
had been 
itching for a 
Chance to . 
bring Grenada 
into line 

of the Islander Hotel, which, as 
“Butler House”, served as the head- 
quarters of Bishop’s and Coard’s 
governments. 

Down at the Spice Island Inn. 
two luxury beach huts were 
destroyed when a brace of US heli- 
copters flew into one another to 
then bid to rescue the American 
students at St George’s Medical 
School next door. 


The invasion changed the nature 
of the island. From an agricultural 
economy based on the spice trade, 
it went over to tourism. The 
south-west, Ln particular, was 
coated in US-style beach hotels. 
The US promised millions in aid. 
The tourists came but not the 
money. Worse, the tourists con- 
sumed mostly hamburgers and 
cola, which had to be imported. 

Keith Mitchell, the present prime 
minister, has proved better at 
drumming up aid, but always at 
the price of giving something 
away. The Taiwanese have been 
rewarded with Grenada’s support 
in the United Nations, the Japa- 
nese with their tuna. 

Meanwhile, the bottom has fallen 
out of the spice trade. Oenada pro- 
duces a quarter of the world's nut- 
megs. but the price per pound has 
dropped from East Caribbean $2.70 
to 40 cents in the past few years, 
making it hardly worth the trouble 
of picking the fruit off the ground. 

The banana trade is also on its 
back, partly because of a fungal 
infection which has hit the trees. 
The minister of agriculture 
recently received a small grant to 
rescue the beleaguered planters 
which, as he told the island’s small 
Westminster-like parliament, “they 


P urists might have 
called us cheats, set- 
ting out on a day’s 
hike by riding the 
cliff railway from Lynmouth 
to Lynton. but it had noth- 
ing to do with shirking the 
climb. It was more a feeling 
that this was an opportunity 
not to be scorned. 

The railway is already 107 
years old and has long out- 
lived the 2ft gauge track to 
Barnstaple, laid soon after- 
wards with financial assis- 
tance from the magazine 
magnate Sir George Newnes. 

In an age when so many 
aspects of science have 
become incomprehensible to 
any but specialists, the sim- 
ple elegance of its technol- 
ogy has a special appeal. The 
car at the top, weighted with 
water, hauls up the car at 
the bottom. And since water 
rushes in abundance from 
Exmoor, there Is no need 
even to recycle it. 

Too much abundance, on 


Devon, simply glorious 

Roger Bray enjoys its wildness and natural beauty 


occasion. It is impossible to 
visit these two North Devon 
towns without recalling the 
disaster of August 15 1952. 
when a torrent brought bouj- 
' ders and uprooted trees 
hurtling down the hillside, 
squashing cars, wrecking 
buildings and killing 34 
people. 

On payment of an admis- 
sion fee, you can walk up 
the Glen Lyn Gorge to a 
point where water is piped 
away to generate hydro- 
electricity. Up there, on the 
rock, is a marker. 20ft above 
the river’s normal level, 
showing how high it rose 
that night. 

Such natural ferocity 
would have made handy 
metaphors for the likes of 


Shelley and Southey, who 
both came to Lynmouth. The 
former was being spied on as 
a political troublemaker. He 
came with his young bride, 
the ultimately tragic Harriet 
Westbrook. We stayed in the 
cottage they are claimed to 
have occupied, now an off- 
shoot of the Rising Sun 
Hotel on the harbour front. 

If the data is true, it was 
here that the poet made min- 
iature boats and little fire 
balloons made of silk to 
carry copies of his Declara- 
tion of Rights, watching 
them drift away on the 
breeze, or picking his way 
across the rocks to launch 
them on the Bristol Channel. 

A little to the west of Lyn- 
ton is the Valley of the 


Rocks, grotesque formations 
- ^Ihe ruins of some work 
erected by the devil". We 
walked that way from the 
railway, avoiding the 
time-consuming diversion erf 
clambering up Castle Rock 
and heading for Heddon’s 
Mouth. 

It Is hard to imagine a 
route more beautiful than 
the south-west coast path 
beyond Woody Bay. The way 
is cut into toe moor as it 
dips to the cliffs edge but 
the hiker sees nothing of the 
final, vertical plunge, just 
dense fern, heather and bil- 
berry scrub disappearing 
into a blue sea. Somewhere 
below, one supposes, is the 
deft in the high curved red 
cliff where Henry William- 


son’s otter, Tarka. sought 
refuge "on a ledge above 
the lipping of the swell", 
waking when gulls and cor- 
morants were flying to their 
roosts. 

We turned inland along a 
delightful combe to the 
Hunter’s Inn, which has 
known grander days, lunch- 
ing in its peacock-strutted 
garden, crossed open sheep 
fields to Parra combe, tried in 
vain to follow Newnes' dis- 
mantled railway, and fin- 
ished a walk of some 18 
miles on the high path, built 
from Lynton to the Valley of 
the Rocks in 1817 by a Mr 
Sanford to satisfy romantic 
demand for dramatic scen- 
ery. 

There is no shortage of it 


have accepted with glee". 

The former short-lived prime 
minister Bernard Coard, sits on top 
of Richmond Hill with Phyllis, his 
wife, and the rest of his one-time 
committee of public safety. Then- 
death sentences for the murder of 
Bishop et al were commuted to life 
imprisonment in 1991. 

I met a former jailbird and revo- 
lutionary soldier in the fishing vil- 
lage of Gouyave who had known 
Coard and his gang in prison, and 
be told me Coard still manages to 
earn a bob or two writing reports 
for the trading houses to the capi- 
tal. Coard's chief military adviser 
“General” Hudson Austin must 
find his present life particularly 
piquant: as an architect, he 
designed “Jonestown”, the prison’s 
infamous punishment block. 

A trip up to Fort Frederick is 
recommended. You pass the psy- 
chiatric hospital which the 
Americans bombed in 1983. The 
bigger pull, however, is the view 
the 18th century fort commands, 
not only of the island but also of 
the prison next door. If you go in 
the afternoon, you might catch 
sight of Phyllis Coard crossing the 
courtyard on the way to see her 
husband. Bernard: Julian F§don‘s 
less fortunate successor. 


thereabouts, from the wild 
sweep of Exmoor to the glit- 
tering rivers which tumble 
from it, and Lynmouth, 
which is so walled in by hills 
that there has been no room 
for tacky development, is a 
fine base from which to 
explore it. 

So, more specifically, is 
the Rising. Sun. a lovely, 
thatched. 14th-century inn 
where R.D. Blackmore wrote 
part of Lama Doom . We fell 
thankfully into its bar, slak- 
ing thirsts with excellent 
load bitter. Later, we dined 
on Brixham scallops and 
rack of Devon lamb, watch- 
ing the big tide lift boats 
from the harbour mud. 

The day left a tired, satis- 
fied glow and, in spite of 
that early morning ride, not 
even a twinge of guilt. 

■ In low season, half board 
at the Rising Sun (01593 
753223) starts from £57 per 
night. SheUey’s Cottage costs 
£79 per person per night. 


A cricket 
maiden on 
tour in 
Barbados 

Teresa McLean is just getting 
over her Caribbean culture shock 


I fell asleep with a prawn 
in my mouth. It had 
been a long journey - 
made all the more 
stressful because 1 had 
Initially forgotten my 
passport. 

I landed in Barbados late 
at night and was taken to 
my hotel, where 1 was 
brought a delicious seafood 
dinner in bed. Then, woken 
at dawn for the local flight 
to Antigua, 1 looked forward 
to the start of a cricket 
holiday. 

The dawn awakening 
subjected me to one of the 
West Indian customs that set 
my teeth on edge: an 
Americanised “you’re 
welcome” in response to 
every thank you uttered. 

Ignoring this particular 
greeting, I got ready for the 
trip to the airport. It was 
sweltering, humid, pre-rain 
weather and. as I looked at 
the flat scrubland 
characteristic of Barbados, 
my taxi-driver observed that 
it was “bleeding dry from 
drought". 

Hungry animals scavenged 
between shacks and dumps 
of stone. Our aircraft was 
late leaving, so 1 suffered a 
stretch of the painful West 
Indian liking for blaring 
Muzak wherever there is a 
chance to kill silence. 

Then, in a tiny aircraft. I 
sat near the wing propellers, 
with a grandstand view of 
our acrobatic landing on the 
clifftop runway of Antigua 
airport, a far hillier island 
then Barbados. 

And then, eventually, to 
the cricket ground. 

Brian Lara came out to bat 
with only eight runs needed 
for a West Indian victory, 
following a Sri Ijnkan 
batting collapse. 

In spite of the notices on 
all the ground’s pillars - 
“Kindly keep your feet on 
ground" - Lara’s reception 
could be described as 
airborne, a mixture of 
ecstasy and hostility for a 
player from a rival island 
(Trinidad and Tobago). 

Rivalry between the 
islands is always vivid. Lara 
heaved the first ball of Sri 
Lankan off-spinner Muttiah 
Murahtharan for four, then 
was bowled trying to heave 
his second ball in the same 
way. Chaos broke out, 
another wicket fell and 
the necessary runs were 
scored. 

At once, a massed dance 
shook the stands, accom- 
panied by music from the 
stand's speakers. West 
Indians like their cricket 
lively. Test matches on 
Antigua are not broadcast 
on radio or television, to 
encourage attendance at the 
ground and, if the game is 
short, spontaneous 
combustion helps to fill the 
gap. 

While the public danced, 1 
sat in a box with a 
commanding view, 
entertained by visitors 
including the Antiguan 
prime minister. He. like 
John Major, the UK’s former 
premier, is a cricket 

fan 

"Politics is about life and 
life is ftill of cricket," he 
explained with a smile. The 
parents of supreme local 


C haracter in cars is 
something motor- 
ing buffo bang on 
about- I can do 
without it. All too often, 
character is a euphemism for 
a drawback. 

They rave about a starts 
and sporting two-seater’s 
roadholding but overlook the 
hideous discomfort and deaf- 
ening noise at motorway 
speeds because “it's all part 
of the character". And they 
damn with faint praise and 
brand as lacking to charac- 
ter executive saloons that 
transport up to five people 
and their luggage in luxury, 
security and near silence. 
Toyota’s whispering Lexus 
LS400 was even dismissed 
as too quiet by one commen- 
tator. 

At the other end of the 
spectrum is a growing body 
of motorists who think of 
the car as privately operated 
public transport and do not 
fee! that driving is some 
kind of sporting challenge. 
Count me among them. 

In the last week I have 
been driving two cars that 
are simply made for this 
kind of motorist. The Toyota 


Road Test 


Character? I can do without it 


Instead Stuart Marshall plumps for whispering luxury in his kind of car 


Avensis is aimed at retail 
buyers with between £14,000 
and £21.000 to spend on an 
upper medium saloon, hatch- 
back or estate, and at compa- 
nies who might otherwise 
provide tbeir employees with 
a Mondeo. Vectra, Rover 600 
of Peugeot 406. 

Most private buyers will 
find the Lexus GS300 out of 
their financial reach at 
£31,200 (£34.070 for the leath- 
er-trimmed SE) on the road. 
But among the upper eche- 
lons of user-choosers It is a 
real alternative to an Audi 
A6. BMW 5-Series, Jaguar XJ 
or E -Class Mercedes. 

First, the Avensis. Britisftr 
built successor to the Carina 
E is as European to styling 
aid performance as a car 
can be- The name means 
nothing and was conjured up 
in a bid to give Toyota’s 


upper medium car a more 
youthful image. The average 
retail buyer of a Carina £ is 
the wrong side of 50; Toyota 
has those of 40plus in its 
marketing sights. 

Safety has become one of 
today's biggest selling points 
and the Avensis is better 
equipped than any class 
rival- All models have 
driver, passenger and front/ 
side airbags, anti-lock 
brakes, padded roof linings, 
reinforced rear seat backs to 
prevent luggage flying for- 
ward in a bead-on impact 
and threepoint seatbelts for 
all five occupants. 

Other than the £13£45 1.6 
S saloon entry model, every 
one also has air-conditioning 
and a power-operated sun- 
roof, electric front windows 
and mirrors, remote central 
locking, tilt-adjustable 









Lexus GS30Q. Executive class rival for Aid, BMW, Mercedes-Benz and Jaguar 


Steering, engine immobiliser 
and a driver's seat height 
adjuster. 

Toyota reckons the S and 
GS versions of the Avensis 
are between 9 and 16 par 
cent cheaper than their four 
main rivals - Vectra, 
Laguna. Mondeo and Peug- 
eot 406 - when equipped to a 
similar standard. The same 


is said of the posher GLS 
and leather-tr imm ed CDX 
versions compared with the 
VW Passat and Audi A4. 

Three engines - 1.6- litre, 
l.&-litre and 2-litre petrol, 
with outputs of 99, 108 and 
126 horsepower - and a 
2-litre, 86 horsepower turbo- 
diesel are offered, with aver- 
age fuel consumptions rang- 


ing from Slmpg (9.1 1/I00km) 
for the 2-litre automatic 
estate to 39.8mpg (7.1 1/ 
100km) for the 1. 6-litre 
saloon or hatchback. The 
manual gearbox diesels - 
currently there Is no auto- 
matic option - better this 
with around 43mpg (6.5 1/ 
100km>. 

Toyota has gone to great 


lengths to suppress engine, 
wind and tyre noise. On the 
road, both petrol and turbo- 
diesel engined versions rode 
with dose to the silence and 

urbanity of the Lexus 300GS 
I had driven the week before. 
The turbo-diesel, developing 
more torque (pulling power) 
than the 2-litre petrol engine 
at half the number of revolu- 
tions. was particularly im- 
pressive in the steep hills 
behind Nice in France. With 
higher gearing than the pet- 
rol care, it was as relaxed on 
the autoroute, too. 

The five-speed gearbox has 
a silky shift, the clutch is 
light and the power steering 
rensponsive. 1 thought the 
L 8-litre Avensis CDX estate, 
with its soft leather seats 
and massive load space, as 
agreeable a drive as tbe 
turbo-diesel saloon. Setting 


hero. Viv Richards, danced 
exuberant denunciations of 
Trinidadian Lara’s recent 
batting failure. That 
afternoon in the cricket 
ground, with its spontaneous 
dancing, symbolised for me 
the expressive nature of 
West Indian life, whatever 
its mood. 

I was so tired afterwards 
that I was glad to be taken 
to our sumptuous hotel, the 
Galley Bay, on St John's 
headland. My rooms opened 
on to the sand, with palm 
and almond trees outside the 
door and. beyond that, surf 
pounding and boats crossing 
the sapphire horizon. 

Before man reached this 
place, it must have been 
unlmagineably beautiful. Z 
swam, caressed by a 
jellyfish. Dinner was n 
candle-lit orgy of seafood 
and tropical fruits. Viv 
Richards held court at the 
bar for a while, eating chips, 
but my attention was 
entirely on my lobster. 

The next day. we went 
around the island's south 
coast on a catamaran oozing 

A massed 
dance shook 
the stands. 
West Indians 
like their 
cricket lively 

Muzak. I preferred the drive 
back across the island, past 
villages, shanty towns, old 
sugar mills without their 
sails and a hut near St 
John's exotically labelled 
“Nubian health centre, 
catering for human and 
angelic well-being”. 

Even the quietest aspects 
of this trip were not dull. 
Because or this, almost 
everyone opted for a quiet 
last day. pottering around 
shops full of maps, books 
and clothes. 

1 went off on my own 
through the maze of tracks 
and gutter-walks down to 
tbe harbour, investigating 
the local fruit and vegetable 
market and the roadside 
piles of spices, fish and 
jewellery for rale. 

For tbe first time, I felt 
alien and nervous. I cooled 
off in tbe Anglican 
Cathedral of St John the 
Divine, which looms on the 
hill above the city. Like its 
predecessor, it was shattered 
by an earthquake and, in 
spite of a wooden lining and 
a concrete cover, its future 
can never be safe. 

Rested and ready for 
anything, we returned club 
class. Dinner began with 
champagne and smoked 
salmon and it was only 
breakfast at 2.45am that 
brought me to my senses. 
Followed by London's cold 
east wind and streets full of 
silent people. 

■ Teresa McLean flew with 
Caribbean Connection, which 
is running trips to the West 
Indies for this trinter's Test 
series against England. 

Two weeks m Barbados, 
self-catering, with flights, 
transfers and match tickets, 
costs from £1.380 per person. 


aside considerations of sta- 
tus and personal prestige, it 
is bard to see why anyone 
could wish for a better car 
than an Avensis. Those who 
do would be well served by 
the Lexus 300GS. 

This spacious saloon has a 
3-litre, 218 horsepower, six- 
cylinder in-line engine driv- 
ing the rear wheels through 
a five-speed automatic trans- 
mission of surpassing 
smoothness. It is clearly tar- 
geted mainly at executives 

who now have a BMW 5- 
Series or E -Cl ass Mercedes. 

Lots of clever electronics 
make it a very simple car to 
drive well. For example, a 
vehicle stability system max- 
imises tyre grip on slipper)' 
corners. The shift pattern of 
the automatic transmission 
detects and then adapts to 
individual driving styles and 
road conditions. Average 
fuel consumption is around 
25m pg (11.3 l/100km). 

As a marque. Lexus may 
not yet be as high to tbe 
prestige pecking order as its 
European-made competitors 
but as satisfying personal 
transport. I rate it as their 
equal. 
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So what are 
painting holidays 
really like? What 
are you likely to 
leant or bring 
home? Africa 
sounds a great 
destination but how 
is it inspiring for an 
artist? We sent 
water colourist Liz 
Butler to Zimbabwe 
to find out An 
associate member 
of the Royal 
Watercolour 
Society, her work 
can be seen in 
London at the 
Francis Kyle Gallery 
in Maddox Street 
and Bankside 
Gallery, Southwark 


M y first im- 
pression of 
D a n g a 
Lodge was 
that it was 
like an old English country 
cottage. It was a single sto- 
rey building with a very 
steep thatched roof and large 
overhanging eaves, with a 
well cared for garden, full of 
lush green foliage. Foinsettia 
leaves glowed brilliant ver- 
milion and carmine with the 
sunlight paas ing through 
them. 

The air was pierced by the 
cries of exotic birds and the 
bark of baboons. I had never 
been to Zimbabwe before. 1 
had never been to Africa. I 
was leaving my family 
behind to go off on a paint- 
ing holiday. 

I need not have worried. I 
soon became part of a much 
larger family at Danga 
Lodge, Raffingora. 

We ate communally and 
Selena Weld Forester, our 
hostess, was an excellent 
cook who used local produce 
in all her recipes. Vegetables 
and herbs were from her 
own garden. 

There were five of us “stu- 
dents” and three tutors, so 
there was plenty of advice to 
be had if you needed it Mar- 
cus Hodge, a portrait artist 
from Oxford, was one of the 
tutors. The other two were 
artists working in Zim- 
babwe: Martin van der Spey, 
a watercolourist, and Daryl 
Nero, a landscape and wild- 
life painter. 

They encouraged me to 
loosen up my style and 
adopt a broader way of 
working. The colours of 
Africa left me staggering 
around my paintbox, unable 
to find anything bright 
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□ HOUR BY HOUR: What 
to do in Europe's cities 
when your business is 

finished? Imer-Contmentai 

Hotels and Resorts 
.{QkOO-854 068) has 

published round-the-clocK 

Itineraries to mainstream 
and off-beat activities In a 
guide to 12 cities: where to 
taste cheeses in Paris or 
bid for antiques in Vienna. 
Other cities: Amsterdam, 
Athens, Barcelona, Berlin. 

Brussels, Budapest, 

Cannes, London, Madrid 
and Rome. Book them at 
the group's hotels. 


D RARADOR SPECIAL 
You can stay five nights at 
Spain’s exceptional 
Parador hotels for £260 a 
room; a different one each 
night if you (ike. (Choice of 
79, including the Canaries.) 
Book on +44 0171-402 
8182. 


temple. Magic of the Orient 

HJ 0129?537700) can 

add it to a Thai holiday. 

D INNINGS: Wftdwo* 1 
bowery has compJt^ 

Heritage Trail guide w.rh 

discounts to the bes 
of south-west England 
(Stonehenge. Bath, 

Longleat. many others' ■ ■ 
and to 32 Wad worth pubs. 
Call 01242-255064. 

□ WENGEN WEAR: If 
you’re not ready far jht fa" 
^ay strip just yet. Swiss 
Travel Service has 
introduced ski suit hire m 
Vtengen. at £15 for three 
days, for beginners not 
sure if they want t0 9° 
through with it and for 
weekend skiers who prefer 
to travel light. Seven-night, 
half-board holidays start at 
£ 433 ; call 01992 456 1*-3- 






Uz Butler’s painting of Lake Karla's shoreline [ft by the evening sun 


All the colours of Africa 


□ CORPORATE SNOW: 
Aravts has renovated a 
dilapidated Alpine 
farmhouse an hour from 
Geneva, with cedar sauna, 
exercise room (and visiting 
masseur), three lounges - 
and a meeting room with 

multimedia presentation 
wall, overhead projection, 
(SDN phone fines with 
modem connection points. 
Hire it Individually, or use it 
as a company ski lodge or 
corporate retreat Call 0033 
450 023 625. 


□ LYING LOW: Never 

mind the towels. Four 
Seasons Hotel customers 
want the mattresses: the 
Los Angeles property has 
had 200 orders for them. 


enough to put on paper - 
they were so bright and so 
changeable. 

There was a strong work 
ethic - three of us were pro- 
fessional artists and another 
was about to embark on a 
foundation course in Sep- 
tember - and we were all 
out painting every day. My 
own work is watercolour 
landscapes, mostly enclosed 
spaces, and on a very small 
scale. The paintings are 
almost miniature, and very 
dark. 

Africa was a challenge for 
me, with its open, broad 
landscapes and much more 
light than I am used to in 
England. I found that 1 had 
to use much bigger brushes 
and more paint to capture 
what I was seeing. 

The surrounding land- 
scape is mostly scrub and 
grassland, with the cobalt 
blue skyline punctuated by 
jacaranda and acacia trees, 
and bizarre hills (kopjes) ris- 


ing out of the landscape like 
dinosaurs' backs. 

These hills, on close 
inspection, consist of granite 
boulders, with trees and 
shrubs growing in the 
cracks, gradually pushing 
them apart At Danga Lodge 
there is a kopje that has 
some very fine examples of 
bushman p ainting s , thought 
to be between 6,000 and 
10,000 years old. They are 
painted on the bare face of 
the granite, preserved 
because they are on the 
underface of sloping boul- 
ders. They are painted in 
animal blood and earth col- 
ours, ground-down local 
stone providing the pig- 
ments. There are scenes of 
h unting , gnri silhouettes of 
animals and people. 

The bright light in Africa 
does tend to make people 
and objects appear as shapes 
within the landscape. This is 
an accurate way of captur- 
ing people and their activi- 


ties and representing them 
pictorially. I used the bush- 
men’s vision to help me do 
the same thing on our boat 
safari on lake Kariba, and 
also on our drawing expedi- 
tions to local farms. No one* 
knows why the bushmen did 
their paintings; they could 
have been a daily diary or 
possibly a representation of 
the spiritual world of the 
afterlife. 


A t the end of oar 
first week we 
went on a four- 
day boat trip on 
Lake Kariba. The 
boat was luxurious, with a 
Jacuzzi on deck and lots of 
illustrated reference books 
to help identify game and 
birds. The -bird lift is abun- 
dant we saw goliath heron, 
grey heron, fish eagles, 
egrets, jacana, saddle-billed 
stork. 

Using smaller boats, we 
set off to the lake shore and 


observed animal life at close 
quarters. I felt privileged to 
be able to get so dose to 
elephant family life. Baby 
elephants would chase 
egrets and warthogs, and 
then wander off for a spot of 
dustbathing. 

One baby elephant gam- 
bolled down to the water's 
edge to join us. only to be 
halted by an enormous 
matriarch, who- dispatched 
him along the shore. 

Hippos came frighteningly 
close to our small boats. 
Swimming is not recom- 
mended in Kariba as the 
crocodile population is on 
the increase. They allowed 
us to get pretty close, while 
they lay basking in the sun, 
but when we got too dose 
they moved rapidly into the 
lake, submerging themselves 
or posing as Coating logs 
among the water hyacinth. 

We had the opportunity to 
sleep on deck if we wanted 
to and we could hear hippos 


sn uffling and grazing on the 
shore after we had been 
safely tnrknri up In our mos- 
quito nets. There were glori- 
ous sunrises which bathed 
the Tana and water with a 
wonderful silvery light mak- 
ing the water appear like 
mercury. 

Once we were moored near 
a submerged forest where 
the gnarled dead trees rose 
eerily out of the water. The 
sunsets were much warmer 
in appearance, the . shore 
became lit up with a wonder- 
fed golden light so the local 
red rock, the soil arid the 
termite mounds became 
almost luminous. 


□ BED AND ABOARD: 

Budget travellers looking 
for something different in 
Stockholm can stay on the 
Af Chapman - afullngger 
ship moored in the city 
centre, in use from April to 
mid- December as a youth 
hostel (no age limit) with 
shared accommodation. 
Call +46 8679 5017. 


□ HALONG UFE: New 
Year's day on the Minerva 
will be spent in Halong 
Bay, in Vietnam, in the 
company of Sheridan 
Morley, Sandy Gall and 
musicians to serenade you. 
Hong Kong and Thailand 
are on the menu too. The 
16-day Swan Hellenic Far 
East cruise, leaving London 
on December 27, costs 
from £3.365. Details from 
+44 0171-800 2200. 


□ ALL GREEK: Time to 
book next summer’s Greek 
island holidayl Argo 
Holidays says Its prices are 
down 8 per cent on 1997 
and start at £169; it will 
arrange weddings (Catholic 
or Orthodox) on Crete, too. 
Call 0171-331 7070. 


□ AVENUE OF ART: Free 
entry to the Paseo del Arte 
- the “avenue of arts", 
which includes the Prado, 
Thyssen Bomemisza and 
Reina Sofia museums - is 
included in Mundi Color's 
Madrid city breaks, starting 
at £229 for two nights. Call 
0171-828 6021. 


□ WALK eight national 
parks in England and 
Wales, with guides, with 
Countrywide: +44 0161-446 
2226. 


■ Liz Butter travelled with 
Asekela Panning Holidays, 2 
Faraday Mansions, Queens 
Club Cardens, London W14 
9RH. TeUfax: 0171-386 9954 
or Danga Lodge, PO Box 8, 
Raffingora, Zimbabwe. Tel: 
00 263 667 32579 or fax 00 263 
667283. 


□ THE KLONG AND I: In 
Bangkok, you can stay at 
hotels towering over the 
river - or at the Thai 
House, a traditional teak 
building set among the 
fdongs (canals), offering 
home-cooked food from 
the markets, gitided canal 
tours and a visit to the 
(respectable) massage 
school at tiie Wat Po 


□ NO SINGLE 
supplements on some 
Norwegian coastal voyages 
next year - save up to 
£465. Call Scandinavian 
Travel Services, 0171-559 
6666 . 


□ BOOK 300 B&Bs in the 
UK online, at http:// 
www.beduk.co.uk. 


John Westbrooke 





me 

Southern Trader 


IT’S THE WEEKEND EVERY DAY ! 

WEEKEND RATES ALL WEEK: 14.12.97 ■ 31.01.98* 


Weekender Plus 

Winter Special • FROM ONLY US $ 54 PER ROOM PER NIGHT 


■ BREAKFAST INCLUDED FOR UP TO TWO ADULTS AND TWO CHILDREN 


F ollowing the old 
European trade n 


I European trade routes, 
this 16 day tour takes 
you from Bombay to the 
bastion of the East India 
Company at Madras. 


i*. 




Cox fie Kings is also offering the 
following escorted toon for 1998: 


tea# 


Kin ' ... 


• DeU* - Jaipur - Apa 
9 Days • Price* from £696 





See the famous 
Meenakshi Temple in 
Madurai and travel 
through the hills to 
Thekkady and the Periyar 
Wildlife Sanctuary in the 
heart of India’s tea 
growing country. 


iMpipi 


Continue to the port city 
of Cochin and the Keralan 
backwaters before 
travelling to Mysore with its 
spectacular Maharaja's 
Palace and the garden 
city of Bangalore. 




snaaxxns oftk nobth 

■ Det* ■ LudknoH Varanasi ■ Agra • Jaipur 

• 12 Dais • Meat tarn CU4I 

FOOTS «HILN35 0T RAVUDUM 

• De** • «aa ; Gwafior l d*u - xwmsar • 
Jafeosnet - osian • Jodtaw • tahet Udaipur 

• 17 Days • Priess tan HASS 

FEUDAL RAJASTHAN 

• OeS*-RoliM Deofiarti Udaipur- 
CXngJTM ■ Dhartywad • Juno Jaipur 
< IS Days • Pifcas tan £1345 

CLASSICAL JOURNEY OF MBA 1 NEPAL 

• OeW ■ Katmandu • Out* an ■ Varanasi - 

KhamraiM ■ Agra • Jaipu Udaipur 

• 18 Da* - Mess tarn £2196 

SPUMOUS Of THE ERST 

• cao 4 M - Lutfoo* ■ Varanasi • 
xnquraho • Gwatar ■ Agra • 0 e*u 

• 13 Days • Prfcas tarn £1295 

RAJLESACT 

• Bombay Bargains - Madras Cascuaa ■ 

Luciano ■ Ddh ■ Jaipur Apa 
- 17 Days • Prteas tan £3395 
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BRIEF ITINERARY 

Bombay: Stay at tfo President for 1 ngl 
City tour. 

Madras Stay at the Coromandel Hotel 
tv 1 night. City tow. 

Madmfc Stay at tne Taj Asdtm Reseat 
fw 2 lights. City tour. 

Thefoofy: Stay at trie Taj Garden Retreat/ 
Since Vffldge for 1 rtighc.- 
Kumarakom: Visit Penyar Wikfife Reserve. 
Stay at Taj Bakers Retreat for 2 ntghts. 
Cruise along the backwaters. 

Cochin: Say at the Tb( Malabar for 2 nights. 
Mysore visit Snrangapatram. Stay 2 
ntfns a the Lafftha Mahal. City tour. 

Buttons: Stay 1 nght a the West End 
Hotel. 

Bombay; Visit Bephama Caves, stay 2 
nights a (he President Hotel. 


> Den Rartiwnoora • BKnuw • 
Ajra KhaMtto • Barntmeati 
• 13 Days • Pifcw taa £1645 

SBJ UlHDfc THE BCHWHS H£ 
- CstafflM • Damdula • Sfciriya • 
Aixratiaoura ■ narey ■ 
Nuwara ESya - Mount LMnla 
• 12 Dan ■ Pitas tram £ 87 E 








Katmandu Nag^-PoWOT-Oiewn 
• ftr t» JwSrtdliaf ftsrcfer - 
* U Days > Pifcas tan £3695 
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F0HABR0CH0HECALL 

0171 873 5025 

quoting ref: 0291197 
or ratarn the coupon bekwr 


BAHRAJN- Bahrain A.. CVPftUS: WeoN ■, EGYPT! Hugtoda *. Satags ■. ISRAEL. DoadSaa ♦. Eta Hentaa ♦ 

1 ^SKbcSJ® 1 ■*««**»" 191 *TTt«a».*. KENYA.* Kairob a. KUWArT. Kuwbh ♦.MALTA; UaU ■. MOROCCO. CAMbfcmcn A 

\ T IT' IBIIT* OMAIt Shncat 4, SeWah ■ , SAUDt ARABIA. Jeddah OB, Najrdn ■. fbyaiti A |6>, Yarbu ■ , UAE. AtaOtua A Dum, C- 

StaryahB ZIMBABWE.- Hni« □ ' * 

I OF 400 JvFiMayS »■ ** < »» << y 1.400 iftflIBwwifc Qiih^onalBF I JM on Bartwr rtd*. . 

laflOMOlOfiannB. |«) apenng end Decnbei tW.(S>reAEta\U PIS ijQOO.|Rnaf25DNanSMr 1097. v,ls Jra " 


Op to two md Swo apta 12 and wtar staitso Otar paranS* mam ar* antltM kg Ith hiwmst * ita •Mjorfty o( how* eMdnn dai aai Am „. . . 

nmw dnhno taanta i n— 1 i«u Jatag inttwritraia. AM Hotey Wu Bupraw tasw* otara co mp tawmaty eew brmMm hulhi. 

haniwwvdwertaf ikSi«M 4D«csnbertSMrtp3i JanaawiSWrfciiiitala»i»fciata2aFeiin»»v 0 ?.*^* **^ 
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Departures tbrongkost 1988. 
Prices from £1,750 p er person. 


CRCWNEFtASP 


■\^p&iSlau 

Resort* 


m 

Syviv 

Gauden Court* 


7 s * 

EXPRESS* 


Pnce irKtudes: MemMxial anti OOfrwsoc 
Ogtns. 14 ri&ns twnshare sscHranodaSOA 
Mnslfers. s&vseemg. braakfoat 


: !i f.; jffc.-.- f ^ ' • 


TOLL-FREE RESERVATIONS FROM: UK 0300 897 121. Germany 0130 81 51 31, 

France 0300 905 999. Belgium 0800 1 99 77. Netherlands 0800 022 11 55, Switzerland 0800 55 11 75 

Italy 1673 77 399. Spain 900 99 31 IS. 

From al? other countries (NL) +3 1 20 606 02 22 (not toll-free). 
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Skiing 






and very Swiss 


Nicholas Woodsworth eschews the vulgar swank 
of big resorts for some family fun in the Engadine 


A celebrated aes- 
thete - once 
remarked that 
mountains have 
no business 
- among us; they are best 
appreciated far away in the 
distance, as romantic back' 
drops- I am no aesthete 
myself, but I could not agree 
more. The only place to pass 
rugged winters is on the per-, 
fectly flat terrace of the Caffe 
du Cours in warm, sunny 
and unmoun tain-like Aix-en- 
Provence. 

It was to this normally 
peaceful lair that Jany, my 
wife, tracked me one noon- 
time not long ago. If I was a 
study hi deliciously bone- 
idle contemplation, she, even 
for a Proven pale, was in 
unusually voluble and ani- 
mated mood. 

Was it not time, she asked, 
making a frontal attack as 
my usual aperitif arrived on 
a tray, that we made our 
annnai trip to the mountains 
for a hit of skiing? Was our 
son, now 13 and a grand 
spat if, not achmg to test his 
growing mastery of the 
slopes? And was I not, on the 
other hand, afraid of becom- 
ing a pros hard, the French 
equivalent of a couch 
potato? 

I looked up and down the 
Cours, at the strolling 
crowds, at caffe tables, at 
delightful al fresco lunches 
being served. Frankly, the 
idea of becoming a gros lard 
was not unappealing. But I 
kept my peace; over the 
years I have learned that 
once she has set her mind on 
something there is no argu- 
ing with Jany. It was not 
much later that, maternally 
encased in long underwear 
and woolly hats, we found 


ourselves driving over the 
border and into that most 
mountainous and snowy of 
■all countries, Switzerland. 

On and on we drove - up 
steep and narrow valleys, 
through impossibly long tun- 
nels, across frozen torrents, 
over high passes. Snow and 
mountains were no longer 
distant, romantic backdrops; 
they were, as Americans are 
wont to say, in our face. 
When it seemed it could.get 
no snowier or more moun- 
tainous we halted in the vil- 
lage of Zuaz, 6,000 ft above 

Would we go 
down the 
mountain at 
high speed 
like suicidal 
maniacs? 

sea level in the upper valley 

Of the Rn garimt*- 

I heaved a quiet sigh of 
relief. Zuaz is a real village, 
and an old and civilised one, 
quite unlike the purpose- 
built monstrosities to which 
many holiday-skiers Bock. 
Zuoz, in fact, is just half an 
hour’s drive from the glitz 
and swank of St Moritz. But 
locals tend to regard St Mor- 
itz as a loud and vulgar arri- 
viste - when St Moritz came 
into being at the end of last 
century. Zuoz had been the 
cultural and political centre 
of the Engadine for more 
than 600 years. 

But was Z given rime to 
relax and learn of my where- 
abouts? To scout out the 
pleasure-haunts of Zuoz? To 
enjoy the gracious amenities 


of the century-old Posthotel 
Bngiadina? Hardly. 

First came a long and 
excited debate in Which L, as 
a neutral, sat on the side- 
lines. Would we cross-coun- 
try ski, as tnaman, a roman- 
tic and lover of tranquil 
natural beauty, wished? Or 
would we go . howling down 
the mountain at high speed 
suicidal Tw>in<ar^ l as any 
13-year-oM in his right mind 
prefers? The upper Engadine 
offered both in abundance: 
150 km of cross-country 
trails and 60 alpine ski-lifts 
with 350 km of downhill 
trails. 

The discussion raged, in 
true Gallic fashion, in all 
directions and at consider- 
able length. Eventually the 
grand sport# lost out to his 
mother. The G.S. is, after all, 
only half French. 

Off we slid through fresh, 
clean snow up nearby Val 
Roseg. A narrow, sloping 
valley, it is a pretty place 
with a dear river flowing 
from an alpine lake down 
through meadows and coni- 
fer forests. 

The sun shone down 
through the pines on to the 
winding trail. Small forest 
birds hopped on to the hands 
of skiers with bread crumbs 
to offer. On a parallel track, 
shaggy horses with jingling 
tack pulled sleighs of 
holiday-makers wrapped in 
sheepskin blankets. From a 
romantic's paint of view of it 
was enchanting. Even I 
found it enchanting. Fran a 
frustra ted adolescent's point 
of view, it did not cut much 
ice at alL 

Cross-country skiing, we 
were informed with a force 
that grew as the hours and 
kilometres went by, was a 
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Would we go howling down the mountain at Mgti speed ike suicidal maniacs, as any 13-yearoM in his right mind prefers? 


soppy sport It was barely a 
sport at all, it was a day- 
outing for geriatrics. It was 
dull beyond words. If there 
were not some action soon, 
we were led to understand, 
we would have a full-fledged 
rebellion on our hands. 

The next morning found 
us in full parental retreat, 
and in frill alpine ski gear, 
beneath the 10,000 foot peak 
of Piz Nair. Fran this point 
a vast number of pistes 
wound their way down to 
the towns of St Moritz and 
Celerina. Here the grand 
Sport# began to wreck bis 
frill revenge an as, scream- 
ing down- red and black 
t rails, achieving lift-off from 
airy perches, and otherwise 
gleefully scaring us half to 
death. 


I rather enjoyed it myself. 
The Rn gafliwa is the sunniest 
ski area in Switzerland, and 
at these high altitudes, the 
snow, despite the beating 
sun, remains in wonderful 
condition. It was deliciously 
thick and smooth. It was 
exhilarating. It was, in fact, 
like skiing through an enor- 
mous serving of the Caffe du 
Cours’ parfait & la crime 
cfumtiUy. 

The days passed equitably, 
with factions on both sides 
of the cross-country/down- 
hill debate achieving vict- 
ories. There was even time 
for minor triumphs of the 
non-skiing sort for us all. 

There was, for example, a 
ride through the snow on 
the bright red Bernina 
Express, a Swiss mountain 


train that set us down in the 
Morterasch Valley at the 
foot of a towering glacier. 

And then there was a 
walking tour with Joaquim 
Arquint, former architect 
and today charming prop- 
rietor of the Hotel Engia- 
dina, through the snowy, 
15th century streets of Zuoz. 
Its massive, warren-like 
stone houses were unlike 
any place 1 have seen, an 
exotic combination of Swiss 
Rustic - ground-floor accom- 
modation for cows - and 
European palatial - exqui- 
site Italianate trompe I'oeil 
wall paintings. 

They date, Arquint told us 
proudly, from the days when 
Engadine -born patissiers 
were tbe pride of coffee 
houses from Paris to Venice; 


when they returned to their 
mountain home they 
brought their wealth, and 
their new-found taste in art, 
with them. 

Not all good cooks and 
patissiers leave the Engadine 
these days, I discovered as 
one evening meal succeeded 
another. One of them has 
stayed behind and graces tbe 
kitchen of the Hotel Engia- 
dina. Another dreams up del- 
icacies in Hans elmann ’s 
salon de the in St Moritz. 1 
am not sure what impressed 
me most there - the sugar- 
dusted apple strudel that 
came through the kitchen 
door, or the snow-dusted fur 
coats of the jet-setting 
women who came through 
the front door. 

It all goes to prove that 


gros lards and even cele- 
brated aesthetes can get it 
wrong from time to time. 
Snowy mountains are far 
more than mere backdrops. 
Just one minor doubt 
remains. The debate at our 
house rages on. Jany dreams 
of cross-country tours to 
high mountain refuges. The 
grand sport if is talking 
snowboards. Which camp 
should 1 join? 

I am not really too wor- 
ried. 1 have a year on the 
terrace at the Caffe du Cours 
to think it over. 

■ Nicholas Woodsworth 's 
stay at the posthotef Engia- 
dxna in Zuaz tons organised 
by European outdoor special- 
ists Inntravel. Hovingham, 
York YOB 4JZ. Tel 01653- 
628811, fax 628741. 


HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 


CARIBBEAN 


AFRICA 


SKIING 


CONCORDE 



Caribbean Sadiyt 


Race on 




a Whitbread 60 

Come and race in the Caribbean on board 

“ Dolphin ” 

our W 60 formerly “Dolphin and Youth” in the 
‘93- ’94 Whitbread Round the TAforld Race 
Regattas run from January to May 

Christmas/New year cruises 
also available 

on our fully crewed, new, 
luxurious catamaran 
Contact Stuart at 
CREIGHTONS Naturally 

Tel; 01702 589199 

Fax: 01702 589997 



Caribbean 

A La Carte 
For the very 
best choice of 

VILLAS. YACHTS 
m3 HIDEAWAY 
HOTELS r„ 

'JA Caribbean 
Islands 

01817677926 



TOT INDIES u ENGLAND 


BARBADOS 

, £ 800 „ 

I Price mo. Ill*, trains 14 ms accom. I 


I SUN UVMG TMfB. IlMntDI 

1010237953651 

i m n 


abi 

Tim BestJYavel 

AFRICA 

fur 

DECERNING TRAVELLERS 


Artists’ Safaris 
Photographers’ Safaris 
and 

Rkfing, WUUng, Canoeing, 
Diving and Goff 

KENYA TANZANIA 
BOTSWANA ZAMBIA 
ZIMBABWE 
. SOUTH AFRICA 


Tetophom; 0171 SOI 0300 
FUx: 0171 SOI 0301 





SWITZERLAND 

Near G5TAAD, beatMil tamSy Cha/et Tool privacy. 

5 minutes to QaderdesOmu^s dong. FuBy equipped, 

4 double rooms, daSy house keeping induded 

iper 10 days; £4,000 Christrrm/New Year 

per 10 d&s: £3,000 JaniMuch 

Tet (00)4179 438 64 83 Pan (00) 4122 347 12 71 


(til i l i l \i. \ l l 
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GENERAL 



A WORLD OP ELEGANT RESORTS 

CYPRUS 

Paphos Amathus Beach, one of tbe finest 
resorts in Cyprus. 7 nights from £455. 
EUROPE BROCHURE 

01244 897 777 

MALDIVES 

Relax on tbe perfect beach of a Robinson 
Crusoe island - Soneva Fo»W. 7 nights 
from £1445. 

WORLDWIDE BROCHURE 

01244 897 888 

CARIBBEAN 

Meals, drinks and one free night indoded at 
tbe delightful and secluded Galley Bay. 
14 nigbo> from just j£1985. 
CARIBBEAN BROCHURE 

01244 897 999 

Prim air per 


LUXURY HOLIDAYS AROUND THE WORLD 
' vs-u l*.OUI*~.a«»TCH.lRB *mam 


MAURITIUS & 

SEYCHELLES 

MAURITIUS 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

SEYCHELLES 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

Contact the Specialist 
for your tailor made 
holiday ' 

TRISTAR TRAVEL 

0161 865 7275 

www.Msiaixo.uk/ bister/ 
ABTA 77854 ATOL3201 


r l im x < i 


im* g ^ agn t 



Luxury hotels, 

villas and tailor- 

made safaris in 
South Africa. 
Zimbabwe. 


Zambia, Malawi 

CALL NOW 

01244 355522 

AFRICA 

CONNECTION 

asp Temrmt §3 ear Syftlilalv 



BROCHURE: 

0171 5847820 


0171 584 2841 A 

erfWit 


Official 

E o p ro ?n?o • • on 
in Greet Britcin 


hsfis 



NEPAL 


VILLAS 


LUXURY 

VIIXAS 

in Barbados 


Forthcoming 
Travel Features 

Canada - December 6 
Travel Supplement - January 24 


Ganadsc Featuring articles on French Canada, Rafting In the Rockies, 
Algonquin Hattons* Park & Skiing, this feature win MgbHght the huge tDiw- 
attj of fiatUfey options that Canada don often 

TVsveJ Supplement: The Weekend FTs first traseJ feature of lS98 wfll be 
our new travel sopptewsnt. TWa wtflhe a wxropeehemfre guWo to tbe roost 
luxurious hoftday option* worMwkta amt the best htfnts to stay In. Thb sup- 
pMMHt *#t also toehxfa oar Sntt brochure panel guMa of ft* new yaar offer- 
ing odvartHwoi the perfect npwta n tty to launch their new seasons 
brochure*. 

For further i ul bn aaH ow. please c on tact; 

Porotafcme Mfwefcy 

YN; <*44 173. 873 3S7S Fa* +44 171 873.3098 

Enarffc rioiid nlqu euaoseleyffftxorfl 


ST. ANTON 

Distinguished chalet, 
good location. Some 
availability at peak 
dates. Ski Equipe 
Tel; 0161 440 0010 



WNta on b taken w esuftiJib dut oar 
advsniten *n> boos Hdc. leaden arc 
mwifjjr iwreenlcJ u> ml* Adr on 
prreaubxu before mnerinp two 
*nj tgreemem- 


^Plus Travel 

SPECIAL OFFER TO 

KlosterS 

4 JAM - 11 JAN '98 



CONCORDE 

TO BARBADOS 

14 NIGHTS FROM X2380* 

Stay at a choke of luxury hotels and fly 
CONCORDE ei t h er to or from Barbados. 
De p a r t ur es throughout the winter from 
29 November to 25 April. 

•Price based on 14 night* at Tmuir Beach with 
a British Airway, World Traveller (light on 6 or 7 
December sad Concorde return on 20 or 2t Dvr. 



01244 897 999 

THE OLD PALACE, CHESTER CHI 
ATOL MSS ABTA VI 71 2 


FLIGHTS 


BIGFOOT TRAVEL 
JANUABY IN CHAMONIX 

l+fivnr the baa with a brika-medo 

holiday m jhe French Alps 
Fladbla dotes, neabeatevofliu, in 

catered chalets, t»uk or epsrt- 


+ Baffin n nwemat sarvirea. 

♦ Scheduled flights 

♦ Corporate activities and nktrAdcn] 


Tkfc 01401 579601 
or aae wr mb rite 
hU pJaa aW j rflwMiiwiinn> 
ATOLnsi 


ANDORRA: NEW YEAR ■ Exdugfrc CM> 
Solanft in SokfeutS Thrlee t £399. 
Sri fits tin. Ptwfcn Toss 01Z73505033. 
W agts Afci 4384 TTA B31T. 


CORTMA AMPEZZO - Ttwvueitfme 
Britan MSM- Ctntca t» supob chata». 
some pwk dates ett available. Ski 
Esrt»mfr14A0«JT0 


For the best in North 
America 

Ski U.S. 

Ski U5. offer* the bed value to over 
20 lop resorts in Use in Itte USA and 
Canaria. HexiWe departure date* and 
dtnaiion. HoaL chatet or setf-cataed 
accom modaiion. 

Prices Iron £399 per *eek- 
Call Ski U_S- on 

0181 780 0099 


FORTES DU SOLEIL France - 
superb accom modaiion sensible 
prices. Sto Marine. Tet 01703738800 


MADEIRA 


REDS MADEIRA Im 4 1(66 dWtais an 
us each Mok between t Nw a n D« 
■97. Madeira Bred 01 933 773268 ABTA 


CORSICA 


CORSICAN PfeACES Wc 

ImriL Tfrj ihenriy. pawrai umce ajtd 
ATOL &n. TeLOl-KM 4eMM6 ftx 01421 
«N» 


ZIMBABWE BOTSWANA 
SOUTH AFRICA MAURITIUS 


Br^oy hmiy aad eaduilon In amrii 
aaduaitn canpa and lodpM. 

□upm yraw ■ninmm wun tuy 

gridee bi open vehldaa, boan, 
on loot or h utia to e cfc. FOtoatH* 
triBi a weak on e trepkai latanL. 

Tel: 01488 878593 Far 01489 878504 
XMNT VBtTUFE TFtMlEL FLC ATOL«1« 


GERMANY 

QSMANY - Daiy bar as) Nghs and 
hotel accommodarien. M nw*n CC. 
German Travel Centre 0(81 429 2900 
ASIA 90685 ATOL 2977 IATA 


M05WM TOURS- ABTA vd 996 ATTX 
2S09 A AfTO. Tree epeoiafistB tar 
Germany. M typ« d hofidaya. TW:011G 
271 9922. 


PORTUGAL 


EXPO 98 USB0N4nwen(tain 3rd Ins tali' 
LHR Star *3 Rjy [USB. Ft £31 2 pp. *T 65' 

ri» Krik Totty tatfe Dei ft t u ta n 
Portugal 01 993 )73ZS9ATa 336* 


SPECIAL 

INTEREST 


^l/requent/lyea: 

■*V T « A V E t^C L u a, 



atlBtTfuuTiBBi V L tea tea 

U25 

,-K cm 

twwcA* n«t 

cu* 

rfrt D» 

■<** am 

sunuaatfoABom a* eim 

wwa rorngg ^ OWN 
nm j*m Dm 

■OK fira HIM 

I taridw taniari l be Blaai " 
bEssti ’mb mmm m ■ nmn a c* 


0171 493 0021 


GAMBLING 


ART IN FLORENCE 

Oort? day coune 
laLci you lo the bead 
of n greet city 

THE BRITISH INSTITU l t 
Piazza Strozzi 2 
58123 Florence. Italy 
Tel: 003955 284031 
Pate 0039 55 287071 


5 STAR ALL EXPENSES 
PAID 

GAMBLING HOLIDAYS 
arranged in Tliricey. America. 

Romania and Hungary for 
|VLLP. players. Confldentialityj 

guaranteed. For further 

details, please contact; 

C WyOie 

Tel: UK (0) 1970 87 lift 1 
Fax: UK (0) 1970 871269 


AUSTRALIA 

UUWWIfc AUSTRALIA NEW ZEALflND 8 
FU Contact the in® epadrimtu mori 
ptfenuri addoe and atfudualy tatoed 
EnereriK ON la ncobe our tactum. 
TiwriP«*fa(n3a47eB2S5Aemv57T£ 


CRUISING 


luxury crlbss by we apaetaona 

Stamgcgentini u emenBonewiyeMtae. 
FRSEsLltXr&tftAnOtfft 446044S. 
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TRAVEL 


he bullfighters’ Madrid plaza detorosmonumental 


Lynn Wehnes visits the haunts of Spain's famous matadors 


Mum. 23 do 


J here is no thing 

like bringing a 
bullfighters' bar 
to a halt to make 
one f eel self-can- 
here 1 was. on a 
nday morning in 
looking for the 
Tabema Picardias, 

the place to find 
i i enow anrionados. True. I do 
{ not fit the usual profile - 1 
f am a green-eyed blonde and 
clearly not Spanish - but it 
was when 1 ordered a decaf- 
feinated coffee with hot mill* 
at the bar that 1 knew 1 was 
in trouble. 

A hush fell as the patrons 
turned to stare. “We don't 
have things lik e that here," 
said Antonio Fernandez 
Mefiendez, the owner. “This 
is a tavern." 

In spite of that sticky 
start. Fernandez's welcome 
warmed considerably when 
he learned of my interest in 
bulls. Like most fains, he was 
happy to chat about his 
favourite subject but. when 
asked which current bull- 
fighters frequented his bar, 
founded in 1536, the year the 
Spanish Civil War began, he 
was a little vague. 

“Some come, others 
don't" he said. In fact Picar- 
dias' clientele consists 
mainly of the over-60s bull- 


Information 

Gran Hotel Tryp Resna Victoria. Plaza Santa Ana 14. 
Teh (00341-5346000). 

■ Hotel Weflingtoo. Cafle Vetezquez & (00341-57544000) 
. ■ Casa Guadalajara, Plaza Santa Ana 15. 

VJfia P r Plaza Santa Ana 3. 

■ La Ollcina, Cade Nunez de Aroe 3. 

■ Restaurants Pavdn, Caile Victoria 8- 

■ Tabema Picardfas, CaUe la Cruz 3. 


fight crowd; the patron, for 
example, was a 70-year-old 
who had been a picador in 
the 1950s. Such a group 
makes for interesting con- 
versation - but bad star-gaz- 
ing. 

Those who want to rub 
elbows with today's bull- 
fighting stars need to move 
down the street. Prime terri- 
tory is the little area formed 
by the Plaza Santa Ana, 
CaUe Victoria, and CaUe 
Nuflez de Arce which is 
lined with bars, restaurants, 
and hotels where the bull- 
fighters - and those con- 
nected with them - eat, 
sleep and drink. 

Every aficionado should 
visit the Hotel Victoria, on 
the Plaza Santa Ana. It has a 
long tradition of service to 
the bullfight trade. The great 


Manolete, for example, lived 
there from 1941 to 1947 when 
in town. The Victoria was 
also a second home for Luis 
Miguel Dominguin. who died 
last year. Ernest Heming- 
way. author of Death in the 
Afternoon, stayed there, too. 

The hotel staff are used to 
catering to the needs of bull- 
fighters, a superstitious lot. 
"Never can they have a 
room whose number ends in 
13 or adds up to 13," Pedro 
de los Rios, the hotel's chief 
of reception, told me. “And 
they all have the same 
rooms, " he said, “where they 
set up altars with holy cards 
bearing images of the Virgin 
Mary ... no-one, absolutely 
noone is allowed to enter or 
touch their rooms until they 
return.” 

Among the top bullfighters 


to have stayed at the Victo- 
ria recently are Manuel Diaz 
<E1 Cordobas). Joselito. 
Jesulfn de Ubrique. and 
Francisco Rivera Ordoflez. 
Many visit during the San 
Isidro festival in May and 
early June, when there are 
daily b ullfig hts and Madrid’s 
b ullfig ht fervour reaches its 
heigh* Throughout the sea- 
son. on days when there is a 
bullfight in Las Ventas, the 
Spanish capital’s ring, bull- 
fighters can be glimpsed 
leaving the hotel in their 
trojes de luces, or suits of 
lights, before a fight 

The hotel hosts daily lec- 
tures and talks on bullfight- 
ing during the festival and it 
is the year-round centre of 
bull world activity even in 
the winter off-season: In its 
bar and lobby, bullfighters’ 
agents sign contracts, and 
breeders, picadors, banderil- 
leros and aficionados get 
together to talk. 

Although bullfighters tend 
to skip alcohol, by and large, 
this abstinence does not 
apply to their fans. Those 
who want to drink wine 
from a bottle sporting their 
favourite bullfighter’s smil- 
ing face on the label should 
bead for Restaurante PavOn. 
on Caile Victoria. 

Pavfin said the best time 


to find bullfighters in his bar 
is the off-season. “The win- 
ter is when they’re here. 
When the season ends, 
they're here every day," he 
said. 

Right next door to the 
Hotel Victoria, the beauti- 
fully tiled facade of the Casa 
Guadalajara hides another 
bullfighters' haunt, a bar 
and restaurant. 

In the Casa Guadalajara is 
the restaurant Vina P, where 
bullfighters often come to 
dine late at night, after a 
fight. Regulars at Vifia P 
include such stars as 
Enrique Ponce, Joselito, and 
El CordobCs. - 

These three have also been 
known to visit La Oficina,’ a 
bar down the street at Caile 
Nunez de Arce, where El 
Cordobes is a regular during 
San Isidro. 

The other absolute must 
for those interested in the 
bullfighting world is a stop 
at the Hotel Wellington, in 
Salamanca. “The really big 
ones, the cream of the crop, 
stay here," said hotel 
employee Esteban Alvarez. 

When I stopped by, Jaime 
Ostos. a retired bullfighting 
legend, was in the hotel’s 
coffee shop, Julio Aparido 
was in the bar, and current 
star Pepin Liria had just left 




fantastica 


COR3IDA 



Take the buH by the boms and become a taurine tourist 


H B Bay ft Aichha 



Derbyshire Country House, enjoy 
etcellciu cuisine and stroll in die old 
•■lied esrdcn. two day breaks 
available. Nominated as 'One of die 
most romantic hotels In Britain' and 
(featured m all major Guides. 

Mullock. Dabyvtiirc DE4 SJU 
kLOKCOSICTO fcu;0l(iP>SW75 


The 

ILeonamid 

IS Seymour Street London WIH5AA 

“London Hotel 
of the Year 1997” 

mm 

Exquisite Fabrics, Sumptuous 
Silts, Fluffy Towels, Great Beds, 
Overstaffed Pillows, Huge 
Bathrobes ami Outstanding 
People who want to look after 
You. Enjoy London from the 
Luxury of our Fabulous Suites. 
Shop, Theatre, Muaeumise, 
Roam and Relax. 

Prices from £S8 per person per night 
sharing for a 2 night stay at the weekend. 


Magnificent Estate Setting 
.1 AA Rosettes for food 
‘A true Country Hotel’ 
Fly-Fishing, Riding, Walking. 
Secluded & Tranquil 
Dogs welcome 


EXMOOR 


Whitechapel 

Manor 

Smtk Motts*. KdVm* £XM JEC 
AA 2 Red Si*, J Romm, 

Eeon tomay 70S- Whirt’ Ho*J Gokfe 
HxJcne 1 6th Century Manor House 
late! pair 1 trrlA fatv/ttW terrace d 
gar Jem Ideally jaluartd or explore 
and Ike puluresqur Draw 
countnaUe RHS Rostrum 
lest Ikon 3 tour, from London 

01769 573377 


Deluxe Rooms & Suites 
Suprisingiy affordable 

LONDON ELIZABETH HOTEL 

Lancaster Terrace, Hyde Park, 
London W2 3PF 

Tel: 0171 402 6641 Fax: 0171 224S90G 


HIGHBULLEN 

Country House Hotel, C kittle hamho It 

• North Devon • Secluded yet marvellous view • highly rated restaurant 

• 40 m-suiR rooms • m all the impartial hold guides • 4 Crowns Highly 
Commended • rates from £S5.(Xt to £S5.ffl pppn. including dinner, breakfast. 

service and VAT. • Seasonal Breaks available. 

UNLIMITED FREE GOLF ON OUR 18 HOLES COURSE ( PAR 67) 
10 MILES OF SALMON AND SEA TROUT FISHING 

Indoor & outdoor heated pool . outdoor & INDOOR lenms, squash, croquet, 
billiards, sauna, steam room, sunbed, spa bath, indoor putting, massage. 
Executive conference, max 2U. Children over S. 

85 acre sentf-andort woodland. Telephone 01769540541 


Hostellerie Bon Accueil 



Hotel-Restaurant (open daily) 
Excellent, finest gourmet cuisine 


Your address for a moment of pleasure and relaxation 
in an authentic ISth century chalet 

CH - 1837 Chdteau-d'Oex (Switzerland) 

Tel +41-26-924 6320 / Fax + 41-26-924 5126 


Lyfhc Hill Hotel and the Aubcxge de France Restaurant 
Jon us for a Christmas House Party in 14th Century Splendour! 
jyjvalcJj owned co un t ry hotel in ihe heart at the Sunrv lulls 
6 DeBdmfe (cod and fine wtne* A 

t LsoaMwetMuhebechooinB-iodudingH-iuBcs Jr! 

* Mostly and vfiwntstttf • | i. 

* Log fires ’ '.Tv * • 
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4J A fufl WVS Tamm r -sirtroamiml indmlmv; J tnp _ 8 ; I — 4 

totheTlwtelavttoy plpienstnott^anda . 

dgoceKitnaklhrbaA'aityfrcHiHattfaeCnBO 

« •fo om i p la p ourfatrtiua br '“gyre are ‘ 

a Nmv Year’s EveGati Omncr j£l MiLMrSCft. 

rt. no- (with rags ter OTrrojsfai 

Axommodaikmi 

* AA*RACFc*uSb»-MaUAwant.& , iTJl 

’ Two Kosettc, tor food *nd bcwpuality ' 

whntedetaa«mi«aavatiere.j*usectflt»on < • — 4 ' 

011428 ffilgll. ftdwottft toad. Hadnnwv. Surrey GIC 3BQ 


D^COTT 

Luxury, serviced suites, housed in 
an attractive period building 
combining comfort, privacy and 
all aspect* of personal security. 
Idea] for a business of leisure stay 

Beautiful 1.2 or 3 bedroom 
apartments available for ooe night 
or more. 


For further 
information 


Jane Reman 
GENERAL 
MANAGER 
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INEXPENSIVE ACCOMMODATION 
IN LONDON SWl 

(ft? ELIZABtTH HOTEL 

P.WtfmiDfT* 

37 ECCLESTON SQUARE. 
VICTORIA, LONDON. SWIV IPB 
Friendly, private bold in *ieaL central, 
quiet location overlooking magnUkcnt 
gardens of stately i ts k lmri al square. 

on fringe of Bd gravia. 
Comfortable Singles from £4(l.nit. 
DouHci/TWiiB from ttLOJ and 
Family Room, from BtbJOO 
prices inriudiopgood 
ENGLISH BREAKFASTS VAT. 
Also homy 2 bedroom & studio 

aporunentslrom. let 3 mooltBI 

For Junker irnjormatio n & brochure 
Tel: 6171 828 6812 
EpatRomy/RACR o airomcnded 


Hofei 

MIRAMAR 

BOUR NEM OUTH 


I 




An eavbbh reputation far wirwtb and 
Meadllaas Ihe Hotel Miramar b superbly 
Hauled with pananadr vtews over 
Bauntefuoath Bay. Boasting wonderful 


h within a dxrt Ounce of the town 
enure and splendid beacka. 

Very sperlal Autumn & Winter otters 
rratlabk from m50pp DBAS 

01202 556581 


MOORE PLACE 

— HOTEL 

A most delightful venue for a ' 
relaxing Xmas brook, 
■krirk 2 rosettes 

Oroous and defighthH 
Gvonproi hotaJ nrWobcm Abfeof. 

’ Ddldoia fried and an 

intonmJ Friandfer ottnaeptwre. 
lod tl ionol Xiwa Foym with 2 dkntf ; 

dmebs. Only G295pp for 3 m^tfsfrifl ■ 
; board md no ringls wppfantalll 

MOMS P1ACI HOTH. 
THfam 

. AapJo T CvtM r B«dk»«1YaoW 

Tell 01908 283000 
i Fox: 01908 281888 


park 

BZF&HELTEmW 

AA 3 Red Stars. 

I 4 Crown Dehoe, 

* Egoo Ronuj TMfr, 

f Mkhdin 

Tins small, chic and vety 
luxurious town bouse hold 
p m vitfcs a wonderful backdrop 
for getting to blow 
ooe another again -the 
pertbet place to play footsie! 
TELEPHONE: 01242 518898 




i guide 


+44 (0)171 873 3503 


ePtomaMce... 


Good MKatGMde ‘CESAR’ ArarS 1977 
■CM*. HmUar*>W l«7 
-emkr Ham cute mr 


Q hr from the madding crowd. 

OO/snperh Georgian Manor House, recently refurbished using 
traditional decor and period furniture. 

To combine modem comfort with the grace of the Georgian era. 
r$fn atmosphere that is pure ranuncc- 


(T™. 

Ft toiHa 


Tjocff f (Manor 

MotcC&Xgstaurant 


Telephone: 
01829 782629 
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The c os# effective solution for 

LONDON ■ PARIS .< ROKS NSW YORK -■ ALL ViJCR CITIES WORLDWIDE 
Free 96 po.’^e colour Guide 

z "i r ' -••7- .. irr .- ...... s t : r: m j- 


DALE HILL 


Dale Hill Hotel and Golf Club 

Tkehurst - East Sussex - AAickick — 

26 bedroom kuxuy hoed with 
serimtning pool and WsUra fixffWes. 
Estafafahed far 70 Gaf Course 


Bares &ranzST pppaf&Bi 
- Including All Day GoUl - 
Winter Rates from £54.50 


CHLr.BU.vrr. Christmas i\ 
style yi Yorkshire s premier 
★ ★★★ IIOTHl 


-Sfl in a Z30 oar pnrotr 
ff poridjnd «so>e 
Ot Mttuucs from Hirroeuc mm 


3f 50 Lumnaa bedroom 
IF wufa new, ora ffndan 

Cl 4 Co wanpocy ctaSae ta ifae 


Tup Ni(*tt»£255n> 
Dm NJ*fao £355pp 


Rudding Park 

Tel 01423 871330 


The Essential 
Hotel Guide 

will next appear on 

27th December 

For advertising opportunities, 
please contact: 

Stephen Marston 

Financial Times, 

One Southwark Bridge, 
London SE1 9HL 
Direct Line: +44 (0)171 873 3503 
Fax: +44 (0)171 873 3098 
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The Blakeney (Hotel 

AA***RAC 

TBAf»ni7,NrHolt,NoAfcNB257NE 
TrudidoaaL priartfomed fiiaxOy 
bate] overbxAing National Trust 
Harbour. 60 bedroom* ill en-snke wait 
colrar TV 1 pboae. Heated Indoor 
PeoL *pa haih, jannaa fc aaro-gym. 
Com&mtble lounge*. cockaH bsr A- 
gardmv US. Vint to reto. qfl. walk, 
bMncdi, play golf te view Unoric 
ptacts ioc Sandringham, the Norfolk 
vittagE*. countryside lc coast. 
Midweek & Weekend Breaks 
Special Midweek rates 
fin- Senior Citizens 
Christmas 4 Day B a Utap 

tel:0l263 740797 

6x: 01263 740795 


Discover a 
secret haven in 
the heart of 
Belgravia 


For information on our 
Special Weekend and 
Winter rates, 
please contact: 

The Halkin 

Halkin Street, Belgravia, 
London SW1X7DJ 

Tel: 0171-333 1000 
Fax:0171-3331100 


The Clifton Hotel 

1 FOLKESTO NE S'S PREMIER HOTE L | 

ttci 1 1 5 


EDINBURGH 

CftannhQs is a styfeh baBAyfoatiui of 
thfB EthwnSan town houses, kxafed in a 
qutet, cobbled street otfy 3 few minute 
wrik away from Edrtntfik West End. 
four Crown Highly Crnimentted 
Short BreatesvalaMe tram 
E59 DB&B OR £42 B&B pppn 
(bdutlw Dtlus Scottish luubha ft WO) 
te* base d twZposw g Jwlnc 

HMnm^npisar tew fa 3im« 



T'.' T-tlll.l^Sl 



01303 MSglt 

851231 


HOWARD 

EDINBURGH 

The HowanL a beaimhil Geo^unTown 
House hoed is sumpomuly deconed 
wtfi painrinf> and antiques throughout. 
This 5 crown deluxe property is also 
10 miaaes walk from Ptmca Snvei 
Shon Breaks available firm 
£70 Bed and Breakfast pppn 


■ kxuy MMUoBbc nn 
vm : o«h my. VUUn JlilHW 


the 

Essential 
Hotel guide 

BROCHURE ORDER FORM 

Please tick the appropriate boxfes) for the hotel brochures) you would like to receive. 
Enter your own name and address and return by post or fax (address below). Replies 
must be received no later than 27th December 1997. 


1. Riber Hall □ 

2. The Leonard □ 

3. London Elizabeth Hotel □ 

4. Highbullen □ 

5. Hostellerie Bon Accueil □ 

6. Lythe Hill Hotel □ 

7. Holne Chase Hotel □ 

8. Whitechapel Manor □ 

9. Draycott House □ 

10. Elizabeth Hotel □ 

11. Hotel Miramar □ 

12. Moore Place • □ 


13. Hotel on the Park □ 

14. Frogg Manor □ 

1 5. The Appartment Service Q 

16. Dale Hill □ 

17. Rudding Park □ 

18. Cashel House Hotel □ 

19. The Blakeney Hotel O 

20. The Halkin □ 

21. The Clifton Hotel □ 

22. Ch armings Q 

23. The Howard □ 


Initial: Surname: 


Address: 


Postcode: 


Daytime telephone: -Facsimile: 

Please return to 


WEEKEND FT ESSENTIAL HOTELS BROCHURE SERVICE 
(Ref (29/11/97) UpcoO Avenue 
* Barnstaple, EX31 1HN 

Fax No. 01271 328422 

The infamnlkm yon provide will be befel by the Financial Tunes aud may be used 10 keep you informed of FT 
product* and by other selected companies for mailing list purposes. The FT is registered arsfcr the Dam 
Protection Act 1984- Finanaa] Tunes. Numb er One Southwark Bridge. London SEl 9HL. Please tick this box 
if you do oot wish to receive any further information from the FT Group or companies approved by the Fr 
Group □. 
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WEEKEND FT XIX 


FOOD AND DRINK 



Picking the very best of 
British for Christmas 


Nicholas Lander’s outlines his mail order shopping list 


A close friend, who 
has spent the 
last 20 years in 
the US, Australia 
and France, 

recently came for Sunday 
lunch. Roast beef was the 
obvious choice. The cooking 
smells, he said as he 
crossed the front door, took 
him back to his childhood. 
He later described it as the 
best beef he had eaten. 

This beef had been 
deQvered three days earlier 
by Richard Vines of 
Cbagfond, Devon (who also 
produces wonderful beef 
sausages), and exemplifies 
the increasing detfcation to 
quality and flavour of British 
producers. 

In spite of long hours and 
hard labour, ft seems that 
this dedication is finally 
being rewarded. According 
to Charlotte Reynolds, at 
Swaddles Green Farm, near 
Chard in Somerset "When 
we started deliveries of 
organic meat to London in 
1994, one van came up for 
one day a week. Now we 
have four vans which spend 
Thursday and Friday 
delivering around London." 

This year's buyers' guide 
comm with the caveat to 
pface your orders as early 
as possible because most 

producers' phone and fax 
lines are busy even before 
the onset of Christmas. It 
has also proved to be the 
most difficult list to 
compartmentalise as even 
the smallest producers are 
increasing their range. This 
means that you can easily 
order more than you 
intended - resisting 
temptation is not easy when 
you shop by post. 


THE BEGINNING 
Bob Baxter holds on to the 
secret of his Morecambe 
Bay Potted Shrimps as if it 
ware the Coca-Cola recipe. 
Order them and discover 
why: tel: 01524-410910, fax 
833363. Inverawe 
Smokehouse produces 
smoked fish and trout caviar 
(01866-822446, fax 822274). 

Brown & Forrest 
(01458-251520. fax 253475) 
sells smoked eel and eel 
pdfa. Loch Fine 
Smokehouse (01499- 


600217, fax 600234) is good 
for smoked mussels, cods’ 
roe, gravadlax, smoked 
salmon and Pacific oysters. 
Summer isles Food 
(01854-622353, fax 622335) 
sells distinctively smoked 
salmon and sea trout 

Smoked salmon 
specialists include The 
Galloway Smokehouse 
(01671-820354, fax 820546); 
DeeskJe Smoked Salmon 
(ph/fax 01339-885304) and 
Dunkeld Smoked Salmon 
(ph 01350-727638, fax 
728760) also stock other 
top Scottish produce. 

Pacific and the rarer 
Whitstabie oysters are 
available from Seasalter 
Shellfish (01227-272003, fax 
264829). Pacifies are also 
obtainable from Butley 
Orford Oysterage 
(01394-450277, fax 450949) 
and Abbotsbury Oysters 
(01305-788867, fax 760661). 

Alternatively, you could 
start with smoked venison 
from Rannoch Smokery 
(01882-632344, fax 632441); 
smoked duck and chicken 
breasts from Mooreiand 
Foods’ list (01625-548499. 
fax 548606) - a range 
matched by Mlnola Smoked 
Products (01 367-B60391 . 
fax 860544). The TeesdaJe 
Trencherman, based In 
Durham, begins Its list with 
an extensive offering from 
Ashdown Smokers and 
concludes It with the 
ultra-sweet dufee de /echo 
from Argentina 
(01833-68370, fax 631218). 

PARTY FOOD 
Ham is the obvious and 
easy choice but the 
difficulty Is finding the very 
best Richard Woodall's 
ham and bacon fall into this 
category pi 229-71 7237, fax 
717007) as does everything 
produced by Swaddles 
Green Farm pi 480-234387. 
fax 234591). Dukeshli! Ham 
(01746-789519. fax 789533) 
and Sand ridge Farm 
pi 380-850304, fax 859919) 
produce traditional York 
Hams; the Country Victualler 
produce Alderton hams, 
cured with marmalade (ph 
01636-636465, fax 636717). 

For vegetables and fruit, 
there are around 250 box 
schemes in the UK alone. 




since A7S7, to Wfer haft'a Stittqri, ^ y: 
delWoryimly. .Produced artiie 'CropweH BtbftppN 



The Organic Marketing 
Board (01531-640819, fax 
640818) has most 
addresses. These come 
directly from the farm and 
include what has matured 
that week, so there is an 
element of unpredictability. 
The Soil Association 
(0117-9290661, fax 
0117-9252504) charges £5 
for an extensive booklet on 
farm shops, box schemes 
and organic retailers. In 
London, contact 
Farm-a-Round (0181-291 
4519); in the south, contort 
Smnyfiekis Organic Farm 
(01703-871408, fax 871146). 

THE MAIN COURSE 

The following offer an 
extensive, first- class range 
including turkey: Meat 
Matters (01235-762461, fax 
772526); Heal Farm Meats 
(01769-574341, fax 572830); 
Piper's Farm (01392- 
881380, fax 861600), 
Eastbrook Farm Organic 
Meats pi 793-790460. fax 
791239) and Northfield Farm 
pi 664-474271). 

Kelly Farms 

pi 245-223581. fax 226124) 
and Peele’s Norfolk Black 
Turkeys (01362-850237) are 
turkey specialists. 

Goodman's Geese 
(01299-896272, fax 896889) 
breeds geese and bronze 
turkeys; Seldom Seen Farm 
pi 16-259 6742, fax 6626) 
breeds geese and prepares 
a three-bird roast a boned 
goose stuffed with a boned 
chicken, stuffed with a 
boned pheasant Weighing 
approx 9-141b, they cost 
£4.90 per pound. 

Fletchers of Auchter- 
muchty (01337-628369 fax 


827001) is the venison 
specialist and supplies 
cooking details with Its 
meat 

For ducks contact The 
Hereford Duck Company 
(01981-570767, fax 570577) 
for its unique Trelough 
duck; Holly Tree Farm Shop 
P1565-651 835, fax 654522) 
or Richard Waller (01404- 
772744, fax 772744) for the 
finest Aylesbury ducks. 

Fayre Game (01253- 
738640, fax 730002) offers a 
wild range of game as does 
The Game Larder (07000- 
749000, fax 013066-11511). 

Specialist beef breeders 
include Richard Vines (tel/ 
fax 01647-433433) and 
Donald Russell Direct 
pi 467-629666, fax 624200); 
for lamb and mutton contact 
Agnus Quality Meats (tel/fax 
01768-885384) or 
Lingcombe Farm Produce 
pi 647-433300); Barrow 
Boar rear wild boar 
(01963-440315, fax 440901) 
for the table. Pugh's Piglets 
(01995-602571, fax 600126) 
can supply suckling pigs, 
while F.C. Phipps prepares 
Lincolnshire chine and 
cured pork stuffed with 
herbs (01507-568235). The 
chunkiest Lancashire black 
puddings come from Jack 
Morris (01204-571763, fax 
01942-811091). 

HERBS 

For a touch of lightness 
during the darkest season 
contact Jekka's Herb Farm 
PI 454-41 8878, fax 41 1 988); 
Les Fines Herbes (tel/fax 
017807-57381) and 
Hambteden Herbs 
PI 823-401 205, fax 400276). 
The Gluttonous Gardener 


(0171-627 0800, fax 8300) 
creates thoughtful gifts out 
fruits, herbs and flowers. 

CHEESE 

lain MeUis's shops are in 
Edinburgh (0131-226 6215, 
fax 6227) and Glasgow (tel/ 
fax 0141-339 8998). The 
Cheese Shop, Chester (tef/ 
fax 01244-346240) has fine 
Welsh and British cheeses; 
and JG Quicker thriving 
farm shop near Exeter 
(01392-851425, fax 851382) 
is excellent for Cheddar. For 
Yorkshire's unique 
SwaJedale, call The 
Swaledale Cheese Company 
(01748-824932). London's 
mall order cheese 
specialists are Jeroboams, 
SW1, pi 71 -727 9792, fax 
0171-792 3672); Paxton & 
Whitfield, SW1, pi 71 -930 
0259, fax 0171-321 0621); 
La Fromagerie, N5, (tel/fax 
0171-359 7440); The 
Realfood Store, W9, 
P171-266 1162, fax 
0171-266 1550); and Neal's 
Yard, W1, (0171-407 1800, 
fax 0171-378 0400). To 
serve alongside, try Wendy 
Brandon's range of hand 
made preserves (01239- 
841568, fax 841746) or 
those from The Bay Tree 
Food Company (01749- 
831300, fax 831233). Lisle 
O’Driscoll (01584-781349 
ideally early morning) makes 
chutneys, Jams and 
okJ-fasriioned lemon 
cheese. 

THE SWEET 
THINGS OF UFE 

Christmas puddings are 
obtainable from The Carved 
Angel pi 803-832465, fax 
835141); cakes of all 
descriptions from Meg 
Rivers (01295-688101, fax 
680799) and Mrs Gill (tel/fax 
01884-242744); and 
traditional plum puddings 
from Barbara Bayfield 
(01722-331978). The Village 
Bakery (01768-881515, fax 
881848) will provide for 
breads, cakes and 
Cumbrian specialities. 

This year’s 

chocolate-coated Calabrian 
figs have just arrived at the 
Algerian Coffee Store 
pi 71 -437 2480, fax 5470). 

An ideal present to oneself 
or for others. Other 


essentials are fudge from 
The Toffee Shop, Penrith 
(tel/fax 01768-862008); 
Sarah Nelson's Grasmere 
Shortbread (015394-3542B, 
fax 35155) and whatever 
you fancy from Betty's by 
Post, Harrogate 
(01423-886055, fax 881083). 
Chocoholics' cravings can 
be sated by Ackerman's 
Chocolates P171-482 3731, 
fax 4651); Rococo 
Chocolates pi 71 -352 5857. 
fax 7360); Melchior 
Chocolates (tel/fax: 
01769-574442) or Sara 
Jayne's hand-rolled truffles 
(0181-874 8500, fax 8575). 
And £50 buys life 
membership of The 
Chocolate Society 
(01423-322230, 322253) or 
via their London shop 
PI 71 -259 9222, fax 
9666). 

FINALLY... 

Mrs Tee (01590-673354. fax 
673336) for wild 
mushrooms; Mycotague 
pi 71 -485 7063, fax 
0171-284 4058) for wild 
mushroom collecting 
accessories; honey and 
related produce from The 
Hive, London SW1 1 , 
(0171-924 6233, fax 4233); 
Taste of the Wild (0171-498 
5654, fax 5419) for exotic 
food gifts and The Scottish 
Gourmet (01899-221268, fax 
220456) a food club, 
offering all things Scottish 
with life membership 
£39.95. 

■ In France, Isabelle de 
Montille has grown so 
concerned about the demise 
of French artisanal 
producers that she is in the 
process of establishing her 
own company, Gouts de 
France, to market 60 of the 
best outside France, tel: 33 
1 48 78 45 21. fax 33 1 40 
16 99. 

And tor book lovers, 
Organics and Wholefoods - 
naturally delicious cuisine 
has been published in 
English by Konemann of 
Cologne. Lavishly illustrated, 
this book is a 

comprehensive guide to the 
cultivation of organic 
produce. Available from 
branches of Books, etc at 
£19.99, 460 pages. 


S cotland has become a 
sadder place. Twenty 
years ago life was 

wilder In whisky land 
and the distilleries reeked of 
character and booze. The 

health and safety regula- 
tions changed all that. 

These days the places are 
so quiet you would hardly 
know that strong alcohol 

was running off those stills. 
Recently. I talked to a few 
old-timers about the heavy 
drinking which went on in 
the days of the dram. 

Before 1950 distillery work- 
era were allowed two wine- 
glasses filled with white 
whisky a day: not at a gen- 
teel -10 per cent, but just as it 
came, at nearer 70 per <«*■ 
it was not just tolerated. ” 
was the rule- At Aberfddy 
near Pitlochry, for 
the statutes dictated the 

amount of whisky to 


Scotland the Tame 


given out as a daffy dram. 

It clearly wasn't enough, 
for there were all sorts of 
ruses for getting more. First, 
there was “jo", the beery, 
fermented wash which could 
be quickly hoisted out of the 
hack with a “dawg-: a metal 
cup looking a bit like a shell 
case. At about 8 per cent, it 
would do If there was no 
hard stuff lying around. 

The workers liked the 
white spirit. On Islay I heard 
the Story of a young cooper 
whose job it was to fill the 
drams in the morning. On 
bis first day he came back 
with the cups filled from an 
ancient sherry butt contain- 
ing the oldest darkest, swee- 
teft whisky- "What's this 


filth?" was the reply. "Get us 
some real whisky.” 

Islay fltid the Islands were 

always a bit special, even 
more lawless if you like. 
The locals would come into 
Bowmore from the hills 
when the weather was 
cussed and warm themselves 
at the. coal fires. When the 
manager wasn’t looking 
they'd drop their cups into 
the wash. 

On the mainland, distillery 
workers were often io 
cahoots with the railway- 
men, and could supply them 
with a little something when 
they were loading the car- 


There was a practice 
known as “milking the cow". 


which involved dipping a rod 
into the spirit still and col- 
lecting the liquid in a ciga- 
rette packet on the end. 
Each milking yielded about 
half a cup. 

It was not just the workers 
who were abusing the sys- 
tem, excise men were also 
notorious. Until they left the 
distilleries a generation ago, 
they were mostly southern- 
ers who irritated the High- 
landers tending the stills. 
The excisemen kept the keys 
to the warehouses. 

One famous high-liver 
used to spend bis time on 
the golf course nearby, and 
the exasperated distillery 
manager would have to 
plead with him to come back 


so that he could send a con- 
signment up to Glasgow. 

As they controlled the 
warehouses; they knew 
where the best casks and 
butts were to be found. Spot 
checks required samples to 
be sent to the exciseman's 
house for analysis. 

Productivity and efficiency 
is now the main consider- 
ation. Up at Glen Ord, north 
of Inverness, I spoke to 
Rennie Grey about barley. 
He runs the distillery, which 
stiff flavours its malt with a 
little heather, and the mail- 
ings next door. These days, a 
strain of barley lasts about 
five or six years before it is 
superseded by something 
with higher yields. Golden 


Promise, a barley often 
touted for quality at Macal- 
lan on Speyside, Is only 20 to 
25 years old. The primitive 
barley types used before the 
war are now extinct. 

Glen Ord, owned by 
United Distillers. Is a popu- 
lar malt in France where it 
tilts at Glenfiddich and Glen- 
morange. It is slightly one- 
dimensional. but there is a 
pleasant soft, sherried char- 
acter. 

After leaving the distillery 
we stopped at an inn. the 
Priory in Beauly. fear lunch. 
It wasn’t just the distilleries 
which were losing their 
character in the new age. so 
were Scotland's pubs. Good 
grief. I found a slice of cour- 
gette in my mince. 

■ Glen Ord 12-y earmold 
£16.99. 

Giles MacDonogh 


Cookery 

The foodie 
fashion for 
street cred 

Philippa Davenport wonders 
what's in a name 


H ome cooks are 
not normally con- 
cerned with ver- 
bal marketing 
ploys. They serve meals to 
their family and friends 
without need for written or 
spoken advertisement, let- 
ting the looks, tastes and 
aromas of dishes speak for 
themselves. 

Cookery writers are at a 
disadvantage. Hot permitted 
the home cook's traditional 
silence, and untrained in the 
restaurateur’s persuasive art 
of menu-marketing-speak. 
they have to give their 
dishes names for publica- 
tion. 1 find it the trickiest 
part of the job, apart from 
deciding how many people a 
recipe will serve. 

A rose may smell as sweet 
by any other name, but a 
horse chestnut and a chest- 
nut horse do not mean the 
same. And ! am told that tbe 
wording used on menus can 
send sales soaring or plum- 
meting. irrespective of the 
excellence (or ordinariness) 
of the dishes described. 

Convention suggests that 
the main ingredients used 
should dominate dish des- 
criptions. Yet it may be a 
flavouring used in small 
amounts that gives a dish its 
special character and sets 
the gastric juices flowing. 
Ingredients such as choco- 
late trigger atavistic 
responses. Mention of con- 
temporary flavourings, such 
as lemongrass, lime leaves 
and chilli, lend street cred. 

Sometimes recipes can be 
dated by their names. Use of 
French is clearly not 1990s, 
nor are the effusions parod- 
ied in an early issue of Pri- 
vate Eye: “Dewy-eyed, morn- 
ing-picked mushrooms and 
potatoes baked in their own 
Harris tweed jackets.” 

Mention of cooking meth- 
ods is a sign of our times. 
Steamed and stir-fried have 
given way to pan-fried. Pan- 
fried apparently sells more 
than fried (can you fry with- 
out a pan, I wonder?). Barbe- 
cued conveys a dated down- 
market image. Char-grilled 
is good. Cooked in a wood- 
burning oven is spot on. 

Trendy menus are getting 
shorter. So, too, axe dish 
descriptions. The two-linera 
of a year or so ago are being 
replaced by terse monosyl- 
labic wording. Inverted snob- 
bism runs rife. Just as mock- 
ney (mock cockney) and 
regional accents are now 
deemed more seemly than 
Oxbridge, so basic mash and 
chips are replacing pur£e 
and /rites. 1 have seen the 
word burnt employed where 
caramelised was once used. 
Any day now we can expect 
to see stewed shin of beef 
reduced to a single four- 
letter word, stew. 

VALDESPINO CHICKEN 
(serves 41 

Valdespino is by far the best 
sherry vinegar 1 have come 
across. A whole cbickeQ 
could be jointed and used for 
this recipe but I prefer 
thighs. Roast chestnuts are 
excellent in this dish - but 
only if they are fresh nuts 
roasted at home on the day 
of serving the chicken. If 
pressed for time, saute some 
butternut squash instead. 

lkg chicken thighs (S-lO 
pieces); about 3 tablespoons 
each Valdespino sherry vin- 
egar and olive off; l head of 
garlic; 200g flat field mush- 
rooms (thin rather than 
meaty); 1 dozen fresh Span- 
ish chestnuts (or half a 
small butternut squash): 

fresh rosemary, thyme (pref- 


erably lemon thyme) and 
oregano; 8-8 tablespoons 
double cream. 

Cut any visible fat from 
the meat and trim the skin 
neatly so it clings to one side 
of the thighs only. Put the 
chicken into a Le C reuse t 
buffet casserole or shallow 
baking dish that holds it 
comfortably in a single 
layer. Grind black pepper 
over the meat and add l 
tablespoon each of chopped 
rosemary' needles, oregano 
and thyme. Turn the chicken 
to distribute the flavourings. 

Separate the garlic cloves, 
peel them and add them to 
the dish. Whisk the oil with 
1 1 a tablespoons vinegar, 
pour the mixture over the 
chicken and garlic nnti turn 
the ingredients to coat them. 
Cover and set aside in a cool 
place for a couple uf hours. 

Pour into a comer of the 
dish 1 tablespoon sherry \irt- 
egar diluted with 3 tables- 
poons cold water. Tilt and 
shake the dish to mix it with 
the oil and vinegar mari- 
nade. Turn all the chicken 
pieces skin side up and tuck 
the garlic cloves under them, 
like eggs to be hatched. 
Cook, without a lid. at 2IWC 
(-100°F> gas mark 6 for 30 
minutes. 

Spoon off 2-3 teaspoons of 
fat from the surface of the 
chicken dish and reserve it. 
Baste the chicken with the 



remaining juices and pull 
the garlic cloves out from 
under the thighs to allow 
them to colour a little. 
Return the dish to the oven, 
reduce temperature to 190°C 
l375°F) gas mark 5 and cook 
for 30 minutes more. 

As soon as the chicken has 
gone back into the oven, use 
the reserved fat to grease a 
baking tray and to paint the 
Billed surfaces of the mush- 
rooms. Lay the mushrooms 
gill side up on the tray and 
slip it into the oven, on the 
shelf below the chicken. 

While the mushrooms and 
chicken complete cooking, 
roast the chestnuts and peel 
them. Or saute cubes of 
peeled and seeded butternut 
squash. To do this, use a 
spoonful or so of fat 
skimmed from the chicken 
dish and cook the squash 
over fairly high heat, stir- 
ring and turning frequently, 
for about 5 minutes. Then 
turn the heat down, cover 
and cook gently for 4-5 min- 
utes more, stirring occasion- 
ally. until the butternut is 
tender. 

Lift the cooked chicken 
and garlic from the baking 
dish and arrange them on a 
hot serving dish with the 
mushrooms and chestnuts or 
squash; cover and keep hot. 
Quickly skim a little more 
fat from the baking dish and 
boil the remaining juices for 
a few minutes to concentrate 
flavour. Pour on the cream 
and let the sauce bubble for 
a few minutes more until 
smoothly blended. Season to 
taste. Use half the sauce to 
dress a dish of freshly boiled 
ribbon noodles to accom- 
pany the chicken; spoon the 
rest over the chicken itself. 
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It is the wine 
on everyone’s 
lips but in very 
few mouths. 
Jancis 
Robinson 
reports on the 
lust for a very 
particular red 
bordeaux 


I t is hard to impress 
New Yorkers but I 
stumbled across a way 
during a recent trip. 
The one thing New 
York wine writers wanted to 
discuss was “this £750 tast- 
ing” I was going to on my 
return to London. 

“And no food?" they asked 
incredulously. 

The tasting in question 
was of water, dry biscuits 
and 11 vintages of Le Pin, a 
property so small and mod- 
est it does not even lay claim 
to the Chdtean prefix, yet 
produces a liquid that quali- 
fies as the world’s most 
expensive wine. 

North London wine mer- 
chants Bibendum started to 
plan the event last spring. 
Simon Farr. Bibendum's 
buying director, has always 
felt rather proprietorial 
about this seminal wine. 

In the late 1980s, he was 
the world's largest stock- 
holder. having been the first 
retailer to buy it from its 
British importers Richards 
Walford, longstanding 
friends of the Belgian family 
behind it 

The story of Le Pin 
Involves an extraordinary 
phenomenon: Belgium 

bestowing a glamour which 
the world found irresistible. 
The Belgians have always 
bad a particular fondness for 
the plump, velvety wines of 
PomeroL the fleshiest form 
of red bordeaux. Belgian 
wine merchants, the Thien- 
ponts, bought Vleux Chateau 
Certan as long ago as 1924. 

In 1979, they bought a tzny 
plot of Pomerol vines, a 
third of them only a year 
old, whose produce bad pre- 
viously been made in neigh- 
bouring Lalande de Pomerol 
and sold anonymously. By 
adding a neighbouring strip 
in 1984. they built up the 
property to its present total 
of a mere five acres. 

The first commercial vin- 
tage was the 1981. Gradually 
over the years Jacques 
Thienpont, who still com- 
mutes between Belgium and 
Bordeaux to oversee the 
winemaking, began to estab- 
lish a reputation for the opu- 
lence of the wine (although 
in 1985 Simon Farr still bad 
to work hard to sell his cases 
of the 1983 at £150. including 
one to me). 

What started the price spi- 
ral that was to inspire a rash 
of wannabe Le Pins, such as 
Valandraud and La Mon- 
dotte, was that Farr married 
and had children. At the end 
of the 1980s. he was pleased 
to raise £30.000 by selling his 
cache of Le Pin. only to see 
its value reach £l.4m over 
the next few years when a 
handful of new wine devo- 
tees, notably in Singapore, 
fought over the tiny 
amounts at auction. 

The 1982 vintage, a third of 
which was made from those 
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ftom left Jacques Thienpont, who runs Le Pin; Simon Farr, who once cornered the market in 9; and Jancis Robinson, an early coavert 


Tasting 


Le Pin - is it the best 


wine in the world? 


youthful vines producing 
their first commercial crop, 
peaked last year at £2,500 a 
bottle. T got it wrong.” Farr 
admits now, although no one 
could possibly have pre- 
dicted just how determined a 
few individuals would be to 
acquire this particular wine. 

It must have been slightly 
galling, therefore, to have to 
go back to the overheated 
market to buy the wine, a 
generous four bottles of each 
vintage, for our tasting. In 
fact, Farr claimed that even 
at £750 a head for each of the 
50 participants, a mixture of 
British-based wine collec- 
tors. the odd wine merchant 
and a party of five from Nor- 
way. Bibendum might not 
break even. 

We began with a barrel 
sample of the 1996 which 
Jacques had brought directly 
from the unprepossessing 
cellar beneath the vineyard 
manager's house. No more 
than 300 cases will be made, 
so even though this was not 
an ultra-ripe vintage, it will 
doubtless be fought over 
when released. 

The slightly scrawny 1993 
which fallowed was the most 
disappointing wine of the 
lot The 1987, however, also 


Vintage - Total 
. points* 
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from a theoretically disap- 
pointing vintage for red bor- 
deaux, was one of the roost 
charming wines served that 
evening, a lovely sumptuous, 
gorgeously vigorous wine 
that defined Le Pin’s easy-to- 
appreciate lusciousness. 

The 1994 and 1988 were 
both firm vintages, the older 
wine already fun to drink 
(unlike many wines made 
across the Gironde in the 
Med oc). the 1994 so convinc- 
ingly concentrated in youth 
it attracted considerable 
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enthusiasm. The 1989, on the 
other hand, disappointed its 
maker. With its super-ripe, 
almost burnt fruit and rela- 
tively low acidity, it struck 
him as dangerously over- 
blown. 

When I suggested it was 
the first example to remind 


me of Chfiteau Petrus, tradi- 
tionally the king of Pomerol, 
Thienpont shrugged. T can’t 
co mm ent because I don’t 
know Petrus." He smiled as 
he added: “I can't afford 
it." 

It is true -that this modest 
Belgian has benefited consid- 
erably less from Le Pin's cult 
status than those at the 
other end of the distribution 
rhatn *7 sometimes feel like 
Van Gogh, selling my work 
so cheaply," he told us tast- 
ers ruefully. 

The tasting continued to 
be a bumpy ride: two super- 
stars buffered "by rather a 
dud. The 1990 which fol- 
lowed the 1989 was wonder- 
fully deep and convincing, 
with that lovely satiny tex- 
ture of the vintage, even if 
the bouquet seemed only a 
quarter-formed. 

The 1985 did not Show 
well. For all its aggressively 
ripe aromas, it seemed out of 
balance, as thou gh the he-et 
at vintage time had got the 
better or it. The 1966 on the 
other hand was my favour- 
ite, with the equally perfect- 
ly-balanced 1990, being much 
more evolved, less prunelike 
and more elegant 

Finally, we fell on the 1383 
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Appetisers 

One for the Road 


N ewly formed . 

company One For 
the Road allows 
you to drive your 
own car to dinner in London, 
whether in a restaurant 
hotel or friend’s home, drink 
and be chaufleured home in 
your own car. 

It has acquired 18 small 
motorcycles initially 
designed for Italian Army 
paratroopers. 

When you book one of 
their chauffeurs, either 
before, during or after 
your meal, he drives to meet 
you, changing out of his 
overalls and into uniform, 
packing *hi« and the 
motorcycle into a bag that 
fits into most car boots. He 
drives you home and finds 
his own way back on the 
motorcycle. 

One For the Road’s 
charges are not mach higher 
than London black cab fares 
and the staff are insured to 
drive cars up to the value of 
£75,000. Tel: 0171-736 0001, fax 
0171-371 0988. 

Nicholas Lander 


December 8 & 9, 1997 


Featuring a Stunning Continental Cellar and other 
great collections, totalling over 2000 lots. 

Offering buyers on opportunity to purchase a range 
of the best wines produced this century, all perfect 
Christmas drinking for this year 



For further information please 
call the Wine Department cm 
(0171) 3 U443X 
To order a catalogue please 
cafl <01711314 4444. 
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Sotheby’s 

34-35 New Bond Street 
London W1A 2AA 


Scottish piper win play in . 
the new year. There is a 
special accommodation rate 
for those attending the ball 
of £100 a head (sharing a 
double room) - £150 for 
singles. For reservations, 
contact the Brook Street 
Hotel on 0171-409 6594. 

- JiU James 


SOTHEByS 


M Claridge's celebrates 100 
years as hosts to the rich 
and famous next year. 
Starting a series of events to 
mark its centenary is a New 
Year’s eve ball, black tie, at 
! £100 a person. 

The cost will include a 
champagne reception, dinner 
buffet, dancing and a 


■ Comey & Barrow has not 
only refurbished its Gannon 
Street bar in the City but 
has a new head chef in 
Adam Robinson. Formerly of 
the Chiswick and 

Brackenbury restaurants in 
London, Robinson plans a 
weekly rbang4ng bar menu 
to complement C&B’s 
extensive wine list 

“Although we are 
predominantly a wine bar, 
we know what customers 
want - the option to have 
innovative bar food, ” says 
Sarah Heward, the 
company’s managing 
director. 

Light maaTa wfil bir.lndp 
fritters of mushroom and 
lamb sweetbreads (£3.75), 
quail and bacon terrine 
(&L25), and chorizo and 
butter bean broth (£325). A 
new branch is opening in 
Mason's Avenue, London 
EC2, on December 9. JJ 


stores - so we wot 
incorrect in saying 
that Newby Teas was the 
sole Importer of that 
estate (Weekend FT, 
November 15). 

Whittardhas 
commissioned a special ' 
wooden cask which contains 
lOOg of this year’s tea and 
retails at £939. For details 
on Whittard first flush 
stockists Freephone 

0800-525092. 




■ Whittard of Chelsea says 
the initial batch of the 1997 
first flush Margaret's Hope 
Darjeeling is now in its UK 
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Beyond 

the 


£ 13,000 

barrier 


Nicholas Lander indulges in a 
fantasy dinner with friends 
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M y report a fort- 
night ago on 
the dinner at 
which three 
businessmen spent £13,09L20 

on themselves and six bot- 
tles of wine back to the 1945 
vintage, has caused a stir. 

Six other national newspa- 
pers repeated the story, one 
claiming it as an “exclusive" 


days later, and it subse- on tne hu»« - 

quently reappeared on the magnums of 1S £‘‘ tic 
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and 1982, both very fine 
wines indeed, the 1983 tre- 
mendously exciting and dra- 
matically perfumed with 
whi ffs of dried, apricots, vio- 
let and licorice. 

The 1962, the favourite erf 
the tasters overall, failed to 
bedazzle either me or Farr. 
We admired its animal and 
mineral flavours and- its 
overall mass, but found a bit 
of a hole in the middle; in 
contrast to the complete- 
ness of the 1983. 1986 and 
1990. 

It was inevitable that 
someone at the back would 
challenge Le Pin’s prices. “Is 
Le pin the best wine in the 
world then?" asked the 
vinous equivalent of the boy 
who pointed out the king’s 
nakedness. “No." said Farr, 
with Thienpont sitting 
beside him. 

But what was interesting 
was that everyone else in 
the room turned on the 
doubter. None of us was 
expecting this tasting to 
deliver more thrills than any 
other ll wines we had ever 
tried. We knew that Le Pin’s 
absurd prices are as much 
the result of hype, cupidity 
and folly as they are of sheer 
quality. 


and BBC Radio 4’s Today 
programme. 

My editor seemed pleased 
bat I was wary of the sum- 
mons to his office. He 
allayed my fears by telling 
me that two London cabbies 
had innocently asked his 
opinion on this extraordi- 
nary dinner - and if they 
knew about it. then most of 
London certainly would - 
before coming to the point. 
“Nick," he said. “I want you 
to go and spend the same 
amount on dinner." 

Let me explain that this 
£13.000 offer was to be a fan- 
tasy transaction. No money 
has - or will . - change 
hnnik I left thp office not 
knowing whether to laugh or 

cty- 

What was obvious was 
that the three diners' choice 
of wines and vintages could 
not be bettered: 1949 Krug. 
1961 Latour and 1967 
d’Yquem - these men had 
taste. 

As impressive as their 
style was their capacity. 
There were just three of 
them. A “dream dinne r" d 
deux would obviously be the 
most eqjoyable but, in the 
short term anyway, would 
not break the £13,000 barrier. 

My dinner would be for 
six, the most propitious 
number either in a restau- 
rant or at home, and we 
would drink mainly mag- 
nums. 

These two-in-one bottles 
allow wine to mature more 
slowly, look stunning and 
epitomise a special occasion. 
More romantically, most of 
the meal would be eaten 
overlooking water. 

I decided that we would 
begin our meal in the 
north-east of Spain drinking 
a magnum of Krug 1973, nib- 
bling warm, salted almonds 
on the terrace of El Bulli 
just outside Figueres, over- 
looking the beach. 

Feran Adria, the chef, is 
widely acknowledged to be 
Europe's most creative - 
some even say crazy. The 
dining room overlooks the 
bay and there I ate an unfor- 
gettable first course in the 
summer long cubes of bone 
marrow, sauteed to a crisp- 
ness on the outside yet still 
soft in the middle, topp'ed 
with Iranian caviar. We 
would drink the north-east 
Italian white wine Jermann, 
the producer, pretentiously, 
but fittingly, calls “Where 
Dreams Have No End". 

Our fish course would be 
at Cancale. outside St Malo, 
in Brittany, where Jacques 
RoeUinger combines the fre- 
shest fish with a modem use 
of spices. Alongside would 
be one of the world's most 
treasured white wines, a 
Corton Charlemagne 1986 
from Coche-Dury. 

For toe main course, a but- 


advance to share on his 50th 
birthday. Such generosity 
and such wines are not eas- 
ily forgotten. 

The cheese course would 
be at Chateau d'Yquem itself 
where I was once served a 
pithiviers of roquefort the 
perfect accompaniment to 
thi s ultra sweet wine. I 
would like to try a bottle of 
1937 d’Yquem. please. 

This cheese course would 
simplify the choice of des- 
sert. Although I have the 
greatest respect for the 


FT reader 
competition 

The FT invites you to 
create your own fantasy 
dinner and, in your 
imagination at least, 
break the £13,000 barrier 

for no more than six. Fax 

yow entries - serious or 
humourous — to .0171 -794 
1519 or by e-maH to 
nfctxdasJanderttpobox. 
com by December 14 
The winner wHt be 
rewarded with dinner for 
two at Le Gavracfae with 
wines chosen by its 
sommeHer. The three 
runners-up will get a 
bottle of pink 
champagne. 


magic of pastry chefs, it 
would not be right to follow 
pastry with pastry- Instead I 
would concur with Hermann 
Schneider, one of Australia's 
most influential chefs, who 
said after eating a mango: 
“Why should pastry chefs 
bother when God created the 
mango?" 

No souffles or marquises, 
no chocolate or tarte tatins 
just a bowl of Alphonso 
mangoes from Ind i a which 
are, inconveniently, at their 
most luscious in August 

Finally, a wine Italians 
call a vino da medUazione. 
from the Veneto. A glass of 
Recioto della Valpolicella 
from Allegrini, a Cohiba 
cigar and moonlight on a 
calm sea would allow us all 
to reflect and be grateful. 

And so to paying the bill. 
The cost price of these wines 
is £5,000: magnums or Krug 
1973 are £200: Coche-Dury 
1986 £800/£1,000; P&trus 1964 
£1500 and 1967 £500: and a 
bottle of d’Yquem 1937 is 
£650. The inexpensive Italian 
wines make it up to a round 
figure. By the time the res- 
taurants multiply the cost 
price by at least three, to 
take their profit, and the 
food and service charge is 
included, the bill would be at 
least £18.000. 

As I metaphorically 
searched for my wallet I 
wondered whether my editor 
would share our happiness. 
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INTERNATIONAL ARTS GUIDE 






What’s on 
around the 
world 

■ AMSTERDAM 

EXHIBITIONS 
RIjksmusetan 
Tel: 31-20-673 2121 

• Medieval Illustrated histories: the 
Hausbuch and Its Master. Drawings, 
prints and a panel painting by the 

Master of the Amsterdam Cabinet, 
including the 64 sheets of the 
Hausbuch, illustrating court Rfe in the 
late Middle Ages; to Jan 18 

• On Country Roads and Reids: 
tracing the development of. Dutch 
landscape painting through the 18th 
and 19th centuries, this exhibition 
starts with the idealised visions of De 
Moucheron and Van Huysumm, 
Includes examples of The Hague 
School post-1860, and concludes with 
tum-oMhe-century works tv Van Gogh 
and Mondrian; to Mar 3 

StedeJfik Museum 

7efc 31-20-5732911 
wwwjStedeBik.nl 

Malevich: Works on Paper from the 
Khardzhiev Collection Exhibited for the 
Brat Time. 79 drawings In pencil, 
chalk, gouache. Ink and watercolours, 
spanning almost the whole of the 
Russian avant-garde artist’s career. 
Until Khardzhtev's death in 1996 his 
collection was not made available for 
public display; to Jan 25 

OPERA 

Netherlands Opera, Hot 
Muoekfoeater 

Tel: 31-20-551 8911 

• Cosi Fan Tutte: by Mozart 
Conducted by Ivor Bolton in a staging 
by JOrgen FTirnm, with an entirety new 
cast Nov 30 

• Dialogues des Carmelites: by 
Poulenc. New production conducted 
by Yves Abel in a staging by Robert 
Careen. Cast includes Joan Rodgers 
and Sheri Green awald; Dec 4 

■ BARCELONA 

EXHSTTIONS 
Fundacto “la Caixa n 

Test 34-3-207 7475 

• Madrid -Barcelona, 1930-1936: 
brrings together a group of around 100 
avant-garde works from the period of 
the Second Republic, before the Civil 
War. includes paintings and sculptures 
by Picasso, Mir6 and Dali, along with 
photographs, posters and films; to 
Dec 21 

• Rembrandt The Human- and the 
Natural Landscape. 91 etchings from 
the Rembrandt House Museum In 
Amsterdam. The exhibition will transfer 
to Madrid; to Jan 11 

■ BELFAST 

DANCE 

Belfast Festival 
7fefr 44-1232-665 577 
Mercs Cunningham Dance Company: 
Ocean. Inspired by James Joyce, this 
last collaboration of the choreographer 
with John Cage features 15 dancers, 
112 musicians and an electronic score; 
Waterfront Hall; Nov 29 

■ BIRMINGHAM 

CONCERTS 

Symphony Hall 

Tel: 44-121-212 3333 

The Royal Opera: The Pilgrim's 

Progress, by Vaughan Williams. 

Concert performance, conducted by 
Richard Hickox; Nov 30 

■ BOLOGNA 

OPERA 

Teatro Comunale 
Tet 39-51-529 999 
www.nettuno.it/bo/taatrocomunale 
Turandot by Puccini. Revival 
conducted by Dan isle Gatti in a 
staging by Hugo de Ana; Nov 30; Dec 
2,4 

■ CHICAGO 

EXHIBITIONS 
Art Institute Of Chicago 
Tel: 1-312-443 3600 
wwwMrtic.edu 

• Renoir’s Portraits: Impressions of an 
Age. Around 65 paintings spanning the 
artist’s career, of subjects including 
Claude Monet and Madame Renoir. 

The show has been seen in Ottawa 
and will travel to Texas; to Jan 4 

• The Modem Midwestern 
Landscape: Gertrude Kuh and Franz 
Lipp. Examines the contrasting careers 
of these two Chicago-based landscape 
architects from the 1930s to the 1970s. 
Indudes around 70 drawings and 
photographs; Kisho Kurakawa Gallery; 
ends tomorrow 

OPERA 

Lyric Opera of Chicago 
Tel: 1-312-332 2244 
wwwJyricopera.org 
Amistad: world premiere of Andrew 
Davis's new work about the 19th 
century anti-slavery campaign. De™ 1 ® 
Russell Davies conducts a production 
by George C. Wooffe; Nov 29; Dec 2, 5 


■ EDINBURGH 

EXHIBITIONS __ . 

Scottish National Gallery of Modem 
Art 

r«t 44-131-624 6200 

Correspondences: transferring from me 
Martin-Gropius-Bau. B^l^a selection 
of works by six young Scottish and ax 
young German artists. Organised as an 
exchange, the display indudes 
painting, sculpture, video and light 
projections; ope ns today 

■ FRANKFURT 

EXHIBITIONS 

ScNm Kunsthalle 

Tel: 49-69-299 8820 

Holy Russia: Icons are! *he FUs® or 

Moscow 1400-1600. 50 ram* 

exhibited icons lent by Russian 



‘Madonna and Chid 1 , by Pietro da Cortona, the subject of an exhibition at Roma's Palazzo Venezia 


museums are the ce n trep i ece of this 
exhibition, which also includes 16 
manuscripts. The period was a crucial 
one. which marked the rise of Moscow 
as a principality ruled by powerful 
Tsars. Its architecture and art reflect 
this shift, and illustrate a remarkable 
synthesis of Renaissance ideas with 
traditional Byzantine forms. To Mar 1, 
after which foe exhibition wPl travel to 
London 


■ HUDDERSFIELD ... . 

CONCERTS 

Huddersfield Contemporary Music 
Festival 

Tel: 44-1404-430 528 

• BBC Philharmonic: conducted by 
Charles Zacharie Bomsteln In works by 
Ives and Lou Harrison, and In UK 
premieres of works by Gerard Grisey 
and Iannis Xenakis. With foe New 
London Chamber Choir and foe 
University of Huddersfield Chorus; 
Huddersfield Town Hall; Nov 29 

• London Sinfonietta: Xenakis 75th 
Birthday Tribute. Conducted by Markus 
Stenz. With percussion by Evelyn 
Glennie, soprano Patricia Rozario and 
violin soloist Clio Gould; Huddersfield 
Town Hall; Nov 30 

■ LONDON 

CONCERTS 

Barbican Hall 

Tel: 44-171-638 8891 

The Sibelius Cycle: final concert of the 

series. Sir Colin Davis conducts the 

London Symphony Orchestra in a 

programme including the Kuliervo 

Symphony. With soprano Katarina 

Da lay man. baritone Peter Mattel, and 

foe Helsinki University Choir: Nov 30 

exhibitions 
N ational Gallery 

Tel: 44-171-839 3321 
Making & Meaning: Holbein’s 
Ambassadors. This recently cleaned 
double portrait by Hans Holbein foe 
Younger pictures two French 
ambassadors to the court of Henry VIII 
in 1533. Presented alongside are 
drawings and miniatures, and objects 
relevant to the painting's political and 
religious background; to Feb 1 

National Portrait Gaflery 

Tel: 44-171-3060055 

• Hyenas in Petticoats: Mary 
Woiistonecraft & Mary Shelley. 
Celebration of foe joint bicentenary of 
foe two women .writers, foe birth of the 
latter having caused her mother’s 
death. Through portraiture, drawings 
and manuscripts the display examines 
their lives, times and writings; to 

• Sir Henry Raeburn (1756-1823): 
previously seen in Edinburgh, this 
exhibition of some 60 paintings 
Includes the major portraits belonging 
to foe National Gallery of Scotland as - 
wed as loans from abroad; to Feb 1 

Tate Gallery 


Tel: 44-171-887 8000 
The Age of Rossetti, Burne-Jones and 
Watts: Symbolism in Britain 
1860-1910. Works by British artists 
including the pre-RaphaeTrtes Rossetti 
and Bume-Jones presented alongside 
those of European contemporaries 
such as Redon and Moreau; to Jan 4 

Victoria and Albert Museum 
Tel: 44-171-938 8500 
Carl and Karin Lareson: Creators of the 
Sweefish Style. Recreates five rooms of 
the famous house at Sundbom, and 
examines its extraordinary impact on 
the interior design of our century; to 
Jan 18 

OPERA 

English National Opera, London 
Coliseum 

Teh 44-171-632 8300 

• Falstaff: by Verdi. This 
co-production with Opera North, first 
seen in Leeds, is conducted by 
Dohnanyi and directed by Matthew 
Warchus. Cast Includes Alan Ople in 
the title role; Dec 1, 3 

• The Magic Flute: by Mozart 
Nicholas Hytneris production, revived 
by David Rrtch and conducted by 
Christopher Moulds; Nov 29; Dec 4 

Shaftesbury Theatre ' 

Tel: 44-171-379 5399 
The Royal Opera: II barbie re di Siviglia, 
by Rossini. New production staged by 
Nigel Lowery; Nov 29; Dec 1, 2, 3, 

4. 5 

THEATRE 

Lyric Theatre, Shaftesbury Avenue 
Teh 44-171-494 5045 
Cyrano de Bergerac: by Edmond 
Rostand, translated and adapted by 
Anthony Burgess. West End transfer of 
the RSC production, starring Antony 
Sher and directed by Gregory Doran; 
to May 30 

Riverside Studios 
Tel: 44-181-741 2255 
Oh Les Beaux Jours: by Samuel 
Beckett (1961). Peter Brook 
directs Beckett's French language 
version of Happy Days; Nov 29; Dec 2, 
3, 4, 5 


■ LOS ANGELES 

CONCERTS 

Dorothy Chandler Pavfiion 

Tet 1-213-972 8001 

Los Angeles Philharmonic: conducted 

by Lawrence Foster in works by 

Mozart and Ravel With piano soloist 

Ignat Solzhenitsyn; Nov 29, 30 

OPERA 

L. A_ Opera, Dorothy Chandler 
Pavifibn 

Teh 1-213-972 8001 

www.kKV3era.org 

Countess Maritza: by Kalman. 

Premiered In Santa Fe this summer. 

this lively production by Linda 

Brovsky stars Ashley Putnam 

and is conducted by John Crosby; Nov 


29; Dec 2, 5 


■ MADRID 

CONCERTS 
Auditorio Naclonal 

Tel: 34-1-337 0100 
Orchestra National de France: 
conducted by Pinch as Steinberg in 
works by Berlioz, R. Strauss and Liszt 
With piano soloist Jan Is Vakarelis; 

Nov 29 

DANCE 
Teatro Real 

Tel: 34-1-516 0600 
The Royal Ballet Anthony Dowell's 
staging of The Sleeping Beauty, with 
designs by Maria BJomson; Nov 29, 

30; Dec 1.2, 3 

EXHIBITIONS 
Fundacid “la Caeca" 

Tel: 34-1-435 4833 

• Joaqufm Mir, 1873-1940: A Life’s 
Journey. Retrospective of around 140 
works by the landscape painter; opens 
on Wednesday and runs until January 

• Martin Puryear first European 
retrospective of the American sculptor, 
b.1941 . The display comprises around 
40 works produced since foe 
mid-19703; to Jan 11 

Museo Nacional Centro de Arte 
Relna Sofia 
Tel: 34-1-467 5062 
Fernand L6ger (1881-1955): 
retrospective comprising some 220 
paintings and drawings by the early 
modernist Having emerged from foe 
Cubist revolution c.1910 to move 
towards abstraction, Lgger 
subsequently returned to figurative 
painting following his experiences of 
war. The exhibition will emphasise the 
artist’s relationship with architects, as 
well as his work for foe ballet and 
cinema. Previously seen in Paris, the 
exhibition will transfer to New York; to 
Jan 12 

■ MILAN 

EXHIBITIONS 

Fondazione Antonio Mazzotta 

Tel: 39-2-878 197 

Kandinsky: more than 100 works, 30 of 
them paintings, including several 
mstetpieces; to Jan 11 

■ NEW YORK 

DANCE 

New York City Ballet, New York 
State Theater 

Tel: 1-212-870 5570 

George Balanchine’s The Nutcracker; 

Nov 29, 30; Dec 2. 3. 4, 5 

EXHIBITIONS 
Guggenheim Museum 

Tel: 1-212-423 3500 
www.guggenheim.org 
Robert Rauschenberg: major 
retrospective consisting of some 400 
works spanning the artist’s 50 year 
career. The exhibition begins at the 


Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum and 
continues at the Guggenheim Museum 
SoHb; to Jan 7 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Tet 1-212-879 5500 
www.metmuseum.org 

• Drawings of Filippino Lippi and His 
Circle: first major exhibition of worit by 
the Quattrocento painter. Of the 117 
drawings on display, 80 are by Lippi, 
including rare loans from around the 
world. Raphael and Botticelli, whose 
assistant Lippi was, are also 
represented; to Jan 11 

• Flowers Underfoot Indian Carpets 
of the Mughal Era. 50 rugs from the 
16th to 18th centuries. With loans from 
private collections in India, Europe and 
Japan, the exhibition Includes 
masterpieces never before exhibited; to 
Mar 1 

• Jackson Pollock (1912-1956): Early 
Sketchbooks and Drawings. Display of 
48 rarely seen pages from the Abstract 
Expressionist’s sketchbooks, and 24 
drawings. Includes studies and 
portraits; to Feb 8 

• King of foe World: A Mughal 
Manuscript from the Royal Library, 
Windsor Castle. The Padshahnama, by 
Abdul-Hamid Lahawrl, made for foe 
emperor Shah-Jahan, builder of the Taj 
Mahal, and one of his finest 
possessions; to Feb 8 

• The Private Collection of Edgar 
Degas: sold at auction after his death 
in 1918, more than 200 19th century 
French paintings and drawings 
collected by the artist who once 
imagined estabBshing his own 
museum. Includes works by Ingres, 
Delacroix, and impressionists including 
Manet, with one room devoted to 
works by Degas himself; to Jan 11 

Museum of Modem Art 
Teh 1-212-708 9480 
wwwjnoma.org 

Egon Schiele (1890-1918): The Leopold 
Collection, Vienna. Around 150 works 
by foe Austrian Expressionist, dating 
from 1905 through 1918; to Jan 4 

Whitney Museum of American Art 
Tel: 1-212-3272801 
The Warhol Look/Glamour Style 
Fashion: major retrospective of around 
500 works of art. following Warhol's 
career from the 1940s to the 1980s, 
and also including works by his 
contemporaries. The exhibition begins 
with a consideration of Warhol's early 
fascination with Hollywood glamour; to 
Jan 18 

OPERA 

Metropolitan Opera, Lincoln Center 
Teh 1-212-362 6000 
www.metopera.org 

• La Ciemenza di Tito: by Mozart 
Conducted by James Levine In a 
staging by Jean- Pierre Ponnelie. Cast 
includes Anne Sofie von Otter and 
Anthony Rolfe Johnson; Nov 29; Dec 3 

• The Rake's Progress: by Stravinsky. 
New production by Jonathan Miller, 
conducted by James Levine. Cast 
includes Dawn Upshaw and Samuel 
Ramey; Dec 1, 4 

■ PARIS 

CONCERTS 

Salle Pleyel 

Tel: 33-1-4561 6589 

Orchestra de Paris: conducted by 

Wolfgang SawalRsch in works by 

Beethoven. With soprano Eva Mei, 

tenor David KObler, bass Jan-Hendrik 

Rootering and Choir led by Arthur 

Oldham; Dec 3, 4 

EXHIBITIONS 

Musde d'Art Modeme de la Vfile de 
Paris 

Teh 33-1-5367 4000 
Gilbert & George: major retrospective 
of the British artists, comprising some 
120 works and spanning their career 
from their meeting at St Martin's 
School of Art in 1968 to foe 
“Fundamental Pictures” of last year; to 
Jan 4 

Mus6e du Louvre 

Teh 33-1-4020 5151 
wwwJouvm.fr 

• A Mission to Persia 1897-1912: 
display of pictures, objects and 
photographs retracing the 
archaeological expedition led by 
Jacques de Morgan, paying tribute to 
his career and the mission's 
discoveries about the ancient 
civilizations of Iran; to Jan 5 

• Etchings from the Low Countries: 
display of 110 copper etchings dating 
from the 15th and 16th centuries. 
Indudes works by Lucas de Leyde and 
DOren to Jan 5 

• Pajou, sculpteur du Rol: first 
retrospective devoted to works by the 
French sculptor (1730-1809), 
successful in the French Royal 
Academy of Painting and Sculpture 
and a favourite of Louis XV and Louis 
XVI. The display includes Pajou 's five 
most famous marble statues, portrait 
busts, terracotta sketch-models, and a 
large number of drawings including 
designs for foe opera at Versailles. The 
exhibition will travel to New York; to 
Jan 19 

OPERA 

Opera National de Paris, Op&ra 
Bastille 

Teh 33-1-4473 1300 
Der Rosenkavaner by Strauss. New 
production conducted by Edo de 
Waart in a staging by Herbert 
Wernicke. Cast includes Renee 
Fleming, Susan Graham and Barbara 
Bonney; Nov 29; Dec 3 

Op6ra National de Paris, Palais 
Gamier 

Tel: 33-1-43439696 

The Merry Widow: by Franz Lehdr. 

Armrn Jordan conducts a new 
production directed by Jorge Laveiii, 
with sets by Antonio Lagarto; 

Dec 1,3 

■ ROME 

EXHIBITIONS 
Muset Capita fW 

Henri Matisse; more than 200 works 
are included in this major exhibition, 
which aims to demonstrate tire 
profound influence of Oriental art upon 
the great modernist Documents made 


available by the Matisse archives have 
made It possible to clarify the nature of 
foe relationships between Matisse and 
various Oriental experts living in 
Europe at the time. In 1910 Matisse 
travelled to Munich to see the first 
major exhibition of Islamic art He also 
made journeys to southern Spain, to 
Moscow and to Morocco. Examples of 
Islamic and Byzantine art are also 
displayed; to Jan 20 

Palazzo RuspoH 
Tel: 39-6-6830 7344 
www.paJazzorvspolLn 

Fayum: Mummy Portraits. Previously 
shown ait the British Museum in 
London, this exhibition contains nearly 
200 portraits. Painted on wooden 
panels, linen shrouds, cartonnage or 
three-dimensional plaster masks, foe 
portraits were created during the first 
three centuries of Roman rule in Egypt 
to Feb 28 

Palazzo Venezia 

Tel: 39-6-6999 4259 
Pietro da Cortona (1597-1669): 
celebrating the 400th anniversary of 
the birth of the Italian baroque artist, 
this retrospective comprises around 
100 paintings, as well as architectural 
drawings and a group of sculptures. As 
was usual in the 17th century. Cortona 
was also a decorator, and was 
responsible for ceilings in the Palazzo 
Barberini; to Feb 10 

■ SAN FRANCISCO 

OPERA 

San Francisco Opera, War Memorial 
Opera House 
Teh 1-415-864 3330 
www.sfopera. com 

• Eugene Onegin: by Tchaikovsky. 

Yuri Temirkanov conducts his 1980s 
Kirov Opera production, with a cast 
Including Anthony Michaels -Moore; 

Nov 29; Dec 2, 5 

• Pell6as et M&isande: by Debussy. 
Conducted by Donald Runnicles in a 
production by Colin Graham. Frederica 
von Stade and Simon Keenlyside sing 
the title roles; Nov 29; Dec 3 

■ STIVES 

EXHIBITIONS 

Tate St. Ives 

Tel: 44-1736-796 543 

Roger Hilton (1911-1975): around 40 

paintings and drawings and 16 

sketchbooks are brought together in 

this show devoted to one of the most 

important post-war British painters. 

The exhibition traces Hilton's 
development through his drawings, 
while a room devoted to European 
abstraction in foe 1950s effectively 
registers foe impact of artists such as 
Mondrian; to Apr 26 

■ TOKYO 

CONCERTS 
Suntory Hall 

Tel: 81-3-3289 9999 
Chamber Orchestra of Europe: 
conducted by Emmanuel Krivine in 
works by Prokofiev, Beethoven and 
Mendelssohn; Dec 2 


■ VENICE 

EXHIBITIONS 
Fondazione Giorgio Cini 
Teh 39-47-528 9900 
Venice - from State to Myth: beginning 
with symbols of authority such as 
Carpaccio’s great Winged Lion of St 
Mark, this grand display ranges across 
foe centuries to conclude with several 
modem works; ends tomorrow 

■ VIENNA 

EXHIBITIONS 
Judisches Museum 
Tel: 43-1-535 0431 
www.Jmw.at 

Max Uebermann: selection of paintings 
by the German Impressionist dating 
from the period 1900-1918, during 
which the Jewish haute bourgeoisie 
flourished. Uebermann was an active 
collector of foe French Impressionists, 
and his collection is partially 
reconstructed here. The show also 
focuses on the latter part of the artist's 
life, after the National Socialist 
takeover, when he found himself a 
cultural outcast and pariah; to Jan 18 

■ WASHINGTON 

EXHIBITIONS 
National Gallery of Art 
Teh 1-202-7374215 
www.nga.gov 

• Building a Collection: display of 
recent acquisitions which explores the 
thinking behind these additions to the 
collection. Around 100 works on paper 
will be exhibited, ranging from the 
Renaissance to foe present. Highlights 
include drawings by Monet and a 
newly discovered Rembrandt 
copperplate; to Apr 19 

• Lorenzo Lotto: Rediscovered Master 
of the Renaissance. 50 paintings, many 
on loan from churches and museums 
In Italy; to Mar 1 , after which the 
exhibition will travel to Bergamo and 
Paris 

• Thomas Moran (1837-1926): first 
retrospective devoted to foe American 
landscape painter. Featuring 100 oils 
and watercolours Including a selection 
of the famous Yellowstone pictures, 
painted on a survey expedition in 1871. 
To Jan 11, after which the exhibition 
will tour to Tulsa and Seattle 

OPERA 

Washington Opera 

Tel: 1-202-295 2400 
www.dc-qpera.org 

• Pagfiacd: by Leoncavallo. New 
production by Franco Zeffirelli, 
conducted by Leonard Slatkln (Eugene 
Kohn on Nov 30). Piacido Domingo 
sings the role of Can'ra; Kennedy 
Center Opera House; Nov 30 

• Rom6o et Juliette; by Gounod. New 
production, directed by Giancario del 
Monaco and conducted by Bertrand de 
Billy; Kennedy Center Opera House; 

Nov 29 

Arts Guide by Susanna Rustin 
e-mail: susannajnistsndft.com 
Additional listings supplied by 
ArtBase. 










Wall Street 

Forget the shotgun 
and use a rifle 

That's the advice from one top stockpicker, 
reports W illiam Lewis 


Downbeat: sectors that have df sa ffpolnted 

Sectors relative to the S&P Composite t 
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M y friend Bruce 
was enthusias- 
tic. “I love it. 
absolutely love 
it" he said at the Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner table on Thurs- 
day. 

Bruce is the manager of 
one of the busiest restau- 
rants in New York City and 
thrives on his job. But like 
many Americans, he has 
developed another passion in 
recent years - for shares. 

In spite of the turbulence 
in the US markets over 
recent weeks. Bruce has 
watched excitedly as his 
holdings in pharmaceutical 
and technology stocks have 
hit price levels beyond his 
expectations. 

“You gotta get into this 
market" he says. “I have 
had my worries and have 
considered pulling out hut 
there are some hot stocks 
around that don't look like 
they are going anywhere but 
up." 

In a week of thin market 
trading, it is clear that Bruce 
was far from the only inves- 
tor using the Thanksgiving 
holiday period to evaluate 
his investment strategy. But 
while his optimism is in lino 
with the tradition of Thanks- 
giving - a time when 
Americans give thanks for 
the bounty in the land - 
there are signs that some 
serious market players are 
less certain about the 
months ahead. 

In particular, two of the 
market strategists associated 
most closely with the bull 
market of the past few years 
now appear to be toning 
down their previously 
unabashed optimism. 

Ralph Acampora, Pruden- 
tial Securities’ director of 
technical research (but Ral- 
phy to his army of private 
investor devotees), says he is 
now a "prudent bull". And 
Abby Joseph Cohen, chief 
equity strategist for Gold- 
man Sachs and renowned for 
her down-tooarth style, says 
she is still bullish but that 
stocks are now priced fairly 
instead of being under- 
valued, as they were a few 
years ago. Both say the bull 
market has some way to run 
but that caution should now 
a watchword for investors. 

According to Acampora, 
who admits to having been a 
"raging bull”: “It is time to 
rotate rather than liquidate 
- but realise that there is 
going to be a fair bit of vola- 
tility.” Cohen says she is 
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“still bullish” but is now 
keener on small and medium 
sized stocks rather than 
larger companies, which she 
sees as fully valued. 

Both have much in com- 
mon. They have become the 
darlings of private investors 
in the US, who have been 
delighted by their forecasts 
of a continuing bull market 
and use of natty phrases to 
communicate their complex 
economic arguments. And 
both are proponents of the 
new economy argument, 
convinced that the US is 
experiencing a once-in-a- 
century upward shift in 
economy activity. 

Their views are now 
watched closely by market 
traders. So much so that 
other analysts say overtly 
negative or positive com- 
ments by either help to put 
the US market into a spin. 

On July 2 1996. when the 
Dow Jones Industrial Aver- 
age was trading at 5,720.38, 
Cohen told Goldman Sachs’ 
clients that improving corpo- 
rate earnings and a stable 
interest rate outlook would 
push the index to 6,000 by 
the year end. It closed the 
year at 6.44837. But her firt- 
est hour came on October 28 
this year, the day after the 

US market had experienced 
its biggest points fall ever. 

Staring down the barrel of 
a gun, Cohen did not blink. 
Instead, she recommended 
that clients boost the equity 
portion of their ( investment 
portfolios, positioning them 
successfully for the upturn 
in the market that day. 

Acampora has had similar 
successes with his forecasts. 
In June 1995, he predicted 
that the Dow. then at 4300, 


was on its way to 7,000. It 
got there this February, and 
he is still sticking with his 
forecast that the Dow, now 
at around 7.850, will climb to 
10,000 by next June before 
hitting a painful correction 
of up to 25 per cent and “a 
long overdue bear market". 

Acampora talks openly 
now about “pulling the trig- 
ger" - an apparent reference 
to the day when he declares 
publicly that the bull 
market is over and urges the 
Prudential's millions of 
customers to switch out of 
stocks into other asset 
classes. 

He argues that the bull 
market has “lost the stamma 
to carry all sectors to new 
high ground”, adding- “Now 
is the time to distinguish 
between those areas that are 
te chnicall y attractive and 
those that aren’t" Acampora 
says investors should move 
from so-called negative sec- 
tors such as retail, textiles, 
aerospace and semiconduc- 
tors into “positive" sectors 
such as publishing, banks, 
oil and gas and automobiles. 

Drawing on another gun- 
related analogy, he says 
investors in recent years 
could have used a shotgun - 
which has a splatter bullet 
impact - to select stocks. 
“Just about anything would 
have been OK," he said. 
“But now you gotta use a 
rifle and be more selec- 
tive.” 

DowJonasliMiAwiage 

Monday 7.78732 - 11115 
Tuesday 7,80835 + 41.03 •. 
Wednesday 7.794.78 -14.17 ‘ 
Thusday • • dosed 
Friday 
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Tension? It’s Asia every time 

Green Budget was damp squib, says Philip Coggan 


D ie Bard? Aheri! 

James Bond? 
Forget • ’em. 
fqt real edge- 
.of-the-seat 
excitement, you need the 
early mo rning b usin ess 
reports on the radio. Every 
day, investors face that 
moment of tension as they 
wait to ftnfl what else has 
gone wrong In Asia over- 
night. 

On Monday Tuesday, 
the bulletins were domi- 
nated by the weekend col- 
lapse of Yamaichi Securities. 
To add to the nervousness, 
the Tokyo stock market was 
closed on Monday, forcing 
the rest of the world to guess 
the reaction of Japanese 
investors to the news. In the 
event, the failure of Yam- 
aichi seemed to spark hopes 
that the Japanese authori- 
ties would be forced Into 
decisive action to deal with 
the crisis, and the Tokyo 
market recovered after Tues- 
day's 5 per cent fall- 
There is still plenty of 


cause for concern, however, 
as was shown by some sharp 
In t he- share prices of 
Japanese banks and brokers. 
And Korea is in a mess, too, 
with the government forced 
to admit it would need much 
more than the . $20bn 
requested from the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. 

Domestically, the main 
event of the week was the 
Green Budget - an innova- 
tion frozn Labour designed to 
give an early indication of 
plans for its real Budget in 
the spring. This turned out 
to be mnyttiing of a. damp 
squib few the market 

There was no information 
on such measures as reform 
of capital gains tax. But 
advance corporation tax 
(ACT) was abolished, as 
expected, and there was a 
surprise when the chancellor 
cut corporation tax by l per 
cent from. 1999. 

There was little cause for 
businessmen to throw their 
hats in the air In celebration, 
though. Governments liked 


Tlieftiikl>etween shares and bonds : 

yield ratio 


ACT because companies paid 
it early. weD before their 
conventional corporation tax 
bill, giving the authorities a 
rash flow benefit So Labour,, 
understandably,- was deter- 
mined not to lose out from 
its abolition. 

It is therefore changing 
the payment system so that 
corporation tax van be paid 
quarterly. The net. effect for 
the Treasury is extra reve- 
nue of about £2bn a year 
from 1999-20Q0 onwards, with, 
businesses not seeing any. 
gain unto 2003. 

There was a little bit of 
bad news - an upward revi- 
sion to the Treasury’s infla- 
tion forecasts, which now 
expect the underlying rate to 
be 3 per cent by end-1998. 
On e mi ght almost think the 
chancellor was encouraging 
the Ba nk of England’s mone- 
tary policy committee, which 
meets next week, to raise 
interest rates again. And 
official figures during the 
week appeared to show that 
the strength of sterling 
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Nothing 1 * as scary as the early morning news broadcasts 


finally was having the expec- 
ted adverse effect on the 
trade deficit 

After last week’s article, a 
reader wrote to challenge 
the assumption of a link 
between the performance of 
equities and gilts. It is, of 
course, not always true that 
they move in the «pme direc- 
tion; a recession would be 
bad news for equities but 
fairly good news for gilts. 
But shares and bonds cer- 
tainly have a tendency to 
move together. 

In the 51 complete calen- 
dar years since the second 
world war, the BZW equity- 
gilt study shows that, in real 
terms, the two asset classes 
have risen or Alien in line 
on 42 occasions. Equities 
have provided a negative 
real return in 20 individual 
years; an 18 of those occa- 
sions, gilts also have fallen. 

Moreover, .of the 20 best 
years for equities during the 
period, 18 saw a rise for gilts. 
The two worst years for gilts 
since the war, 1973 and 1974, 
were also the two worst 
years for equities. 

One reason for this link is 
economic. The biggest dan- 
ger to gilts is high inflation, 
and the Interest rate 
increases which govern- 
ments and central banka use 
to combat inflation are dam- 
aging to corporate profits. 

Another reason Is the atti- 
tude of investment institu- 
tions, to which shares and 
bonds are competing asset 
classes. If the value of the 
two gets out of line, the 
institutions will sell the 
expensive-looking asset class 
and buy the cheaper one. 

Hence, it is no coincidence 
that 1982, the year when US 


Treasury bond yields peaked 
and began to fall rapidly. Is 
seen as the start of the 
equity bull market and 1994, 
the year when bond yields 
rose sharply, was a bad year 
for equities round the globe. 

And measures sucli as the 
yield ratio (the relationship 
between dividend yields and 
bond yields) and the earn- 
ings yield ratio (which sub- 
stitutes warning s for the divi- 
dend yield) are used for 
judging whether the stock 
market is cheap or dear. 

O f course, those 
analysts who look 
at charts reckon 
that all the infor- 
mation you need is in the 
price, and that worrying 
about the fundamentals is a 
mug's game. Ben Heaton, 
the Durlacher analyst who 
studies fractal patterns, has 
become even more bearish 
since the Weekend FT last 
quoted him as seeing the 
FTSE 100 index dropping to 
4 m 

He now says: “A close 
below 4,420 will prompt a 
slide to 3330. Although not 
ruling out a crash, an 
orderly retreat bottoming 
out in the second quarter of 
1998 now seems most likely." 

More sanguine, although 
hardly bullish, is Robin Grif- 
fiths, chief technical analyst 
at HSBC James Capel. 

He says; "The maximum 
downside risk that we expect 
is 20 per cent, giving the sup- 
port near 4300 as the pro- 
spective buying level. The 
timing of the bear phase 
averages 14 months but we 
would begin this from the 
August high.” 
philip.coggan(afi.com 
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Barry Riley 


When the chips are down 

Financial panic has become an issue for ail of us 


T hey call it systemic risk. 
It is the danger that 
financial panic will 
spread from institution 
to institution, and perhaps from 
country to country. Mostly, it is 
a remote subject, discussed in 
grey academic volumes on . 
central banking, covering years 
like 1857 when 1,415 banks failed 
in the US. Now and then, 
however, it becomes a real Issue 
for all of us. 

In Tokyo this week, frightened 
queues of depositors and 
investors have been gathering 
outside hanks and brokerage 
houses. The finance ministry 
and Bank of Japan have been 
driven to issue a formal - 
statement promising they will 
shore up the rickety financial 
system. “We stron gly request 
people not to be misguided by 
groundless rumours and to act 
sensibly, ".they said. 

The trouble is that not ah the 
rumours are without foundation. 
Credit rating agencies such as 
Moody's, working overtime, have 
been downgrading many 
financial Institutions all over 
Asia to junk status. It is not just 
the man in the street who Is 
fearful, Japanese banks are 
being virtually cut off from the 
international markets because 
the extra interest rate they most 
pay compared with American or 
European banks, the so-called 
Japan premium, has risen in 
some cases to 03 per cent 
The answer to the problem, . 
central hanks have leant 
through painful experience, is to' 
bail out the failing banks with 
public money, and flood the 
financial system with liquidity. .. 


At all costs, there must be no 
repetition of past mistakes, such 
as' those made in the US in the 
early 1930s when the money 
supply was allowed to drop by 
one-third and depression ensued. 

But such a response can be 
very distressing to decent, 
taxpaying citizens. Why should 
their money be used to ban out 
financiers who are greedy and 
incompetent at best and crooks 
at worst? After all, it is at such 


curb, for instance, a lovely 
London house market boom. 

And when Hyundai, the 
Korean chaebol (or 
congl om erate) announced it was 
going to bufld a string of 
semiconductor chip plant? in 
Scotland, nobody asked where 
the money was coming from or, 
indeed, who would buy the 
product in a glutted market. 
There was talk only of the jobs 
that would be created in 


I 


Either the bond market or the . 
equity market is mispriced. 

In 1998, we shall find out which 


times that the shrinking truth 
emerges about financial 
chicanery - as with the 
confirmation this week tha t 
Yamaichi, the failed securities 
firm, had hidden £L2bn of losses 
in secret offshore accounts. The 
bail-outs seem to give the wrong 
signals. Those rascals could soon 
be back to their old tricks. 

In such desperate times, 
though, fairness goes out of the 
window. The excesses should 
have been nipped in the bud 
years ago but, in good times, 
.nobody thinks twice about the . 
trodble being stored up for later. 
At the tune, excessive credit 
growth seemingly brings only 
benefits. 

Howls of protest greeted the 
Rank of En gland ’s latest move 
earlier this month to ff ghipn . 
monetary conditions in the UK, 
portly because broad money has 
been expanding at an unhealthy 
11 per cent annual rate. Surely 
only spoil-sports would want to 


Scotland. Alas, Hyundai’s 
borrowing binge has halted, the 
price of memory chips has 
tumbled, and we must assume 
those plants will never be built. 

.Much of Asia is'faring a - 
solvency crisis: claims on assets 
are much more than the assets 
are worth. It is no use central 
banks Insisting that all bank 
deposits will be guaranteed and 
protected, unless new money is 
pumped in 'from somewhere or, 
alternatively, the real value of 
the deposits is devalued through 
hyperinflation. . . 

There is a crucial difference 
here compared with the Mexican 
crisis of 1994- As Michael Howell 
of CrossBorder Capital, the . 
research boutique, points out, 
that was a liquidity problem: 
Mexico had borrowed too much 
on a short term basis and was ‘ 
vulnerable to a loss of foreign 
confidence. The problem could, 
though, be fixed through a 
refinancin g aTTHng nmppt 


coupled with internal 
stabilisation measures. 

La t in America hag hail 
repeated instability because i 
low savings rates and poor 
financial management Asia i 
had the advantage of high ra 
of savings and investment w] 
have fuelled faster and more 
consistent growth. Financial 
controls have not been much 
better, however. 

In recent years, moreover, i 
most critical problem has 
become poor corporate 
governance, in that the 
investment boom has created 
huge amounts of industrial 
capacity and real estate whic 
rannot be employed profitabl 
This overinvestment began ii 
Japan, when the cost of capit 
fell to almost zero in the fate 
1980s. and then spread elsewt 
In the region as Japanese 
industry “hollowed out” and 

_So. there has been a huge l< 


ui a nmm 

n^jor industries. The scale . 
the response of the central 
banks ~ as George Magnus 

foe investment bank UBS n 

oat - could make the crucia 
foffecence between disinffat 
(declining inflation) and 

deflation (falling prices). 

“sfoffation is positive for 
equities; with deflation, wh* 
companies lose their pricing 
power; the only hiding pfat* 
m m quality fixed income 
bonds or even each 
Either the bond market or 

^ty market is mispriced. 

1998, we shall find out whic) 


Offshore managed funds and UK managed funds are listed in Section One 
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Company Sector Shams £1000 

SALES 

Brit Bloodstock Agn SSer 40,000 ' 37 

Business Post SSer 685,000 3781 

Commerci al Union Insu 2,500 19 

Dewhlrst Group Text 220000 545 

B4AP Mtfla 5,000 45 

Gearhouee Mdb 25,707 95 

Govett Oriental Inv IrtvT 250,000 254 

Grpe Ctez Gened Brew 850,000 2338 

Lambert’ Howarth Text 30,000 59 

London & Edln Pub Mdb 2,227,398 111 

perpetual OthF 38,000 946 

Sodd Ste Supplies Bee 260,000 177 

Urneco Eng 500,000 1975 

Commercial Union Insu 15,178 ' 116 

Hnafist Group Diet 11,178 36 

Marks & Spencer RetG 15,000 % 

Nycomed Ameraham , HHh 83,180 1730 

Senior Engineering Eng 200,000 321 

PURCHASES 

Abtrost High Inc ImrT 50,000 42 

Anglo & Oseas Trust InvT 10,000 57 

Azlan Group Sser 179,070 109 

Chepstow Racecourse LAW 3.000 36 

Commensiai Union Insu 3,200 24 

Dalgaty FdPr 20,000 47 

Deep-Sea Lesura LAW 36,084 60 

Edge Properties Prop 10,000 17 

Future IrA Tel Tele 32,000 21 

Graystone Eng 335,000 116 

Highbury Hee Comm Mt8a 200,000 19 

Hunting Eng 12,664 27 

K3n Capital Pic Insu 25,000 26 

Ladbroke LAM 25,000 67 

Lambert Howarth Text 35,000 68 

Merchant Retail Grp RatG 425.000 119 

MoBna Eng 5.020 18 

Oxford Molecular Ptvm 7,500 15 

Portsmth & Sund Mdta 3.000 2fi 

RPS Group SSer 60.000 116 

Steel Butrin J Insu 500,085 137 

Compuntai must notNy the Stock Exchange within five vwxWng days 
i r anaiciiuti by a eft actor. This list contains a# transactions (tattd 
tadudhg exercise of options 0 H 1009* subeepuemfy sold, with a 
n 0.000. Information reteasad by the Stock Exchange. Shares traded a 
unless otherwise stated. 

Sourea: The Inside Track, Etsnbutgh. 0131-473 7070 
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Merchant Retail 

Share price (pence) 

30 : 


RF Heath fOUBa&ta 
D.W- Walls (MD) 68,548 
J. Gatetord (FD) 20.565 
P. Newton (Dap. MD) 20565 
XS. Pfaseckf* T37.097 
M.S. Johns* 61.804 
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Directors' dealings 

Three directors at Lambert Howarth. the footwear group, 
bought 35,000 shares between them at 195p. writes Chris 
HUL Robin Walter, deputy chairman, led the way with 
20.000 and John Gibson, finance director, acquired 5.000. 

The shares have risen 60 per cent in four months and Str 
Trevor Hokbworth, chairman, confirmed at the interim 
stage that prospects for the group have improved markedly 
in the past six months. 

□ Six directors at Merchant Retail, the northern depart- 
ment store operator, bought 377,017 shares between them 
at 28p apiece. Jurek Piasedd. a non-executive director who 
doubles as chairman and chief executive at Goldsmiths 
Group, led the way with 137,087. Reg Heath, chairman, and 
David Wallis, managing director, bought 68^46 each. 

□ Largest sale of the week was at Urneco the indus trial 
components distributor. James Pound, managing director of 
Pattonair Inti Ltd. a Urneco subsidiary, sold 500,000 shares 
at 395p, which reduces his holding to 416,517. 

Pound is dne to retire soon from Pattonair, although he 
will remain a non -executive director of Urneco. 
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The week ahead 


MONDAY: Imperial, number 
two in the UK cigarette mar- 
ket and maker of the 
Embassy brand, is expected 
to report profits of about 
£308m (£281 raj for the first 
full year since it was spun 
off from conglomerate Han- 
son - 

MONDAY: Scottish & New- 
castle will report interim 
pre-tax profits of about 
£220m. up almost 13 per cent 
on last year's £l95.lm. The 
brewing and pubs group has 
digested the acquisition of 
Courage made two years 
ago. and is working hard to 
win new sales ahead of the 
end next year of its supply 
agreement for the Inntrepre- 
neur pub chain. 

TUESDAY: It is unclear 
whether Allied Colloids, the 
speciality chemicals maker 
which has become a target 
of a £i.07bn hostile bid, 
will release its interim 
results. Tbe company is pre- 
paring its defence document 
against Hercules, the US 
chemicals maker, and said it 
might choose to postpone 
the release of its figures. 
Martin Evans, analyst at 
Sutherlands. Is forecasting a 


56 per cent rise in pre-tax 
profits to £33m because of 
last year’s acquisition of 
CPS. 

TUESDAY: Interim results 
from Siebe. the engineer, 
should show good profit 
growth despite the strong 
pound depressing turnover 
by 10 per cent Merrill Lynch 
expects pre-tax profits of 
£22Qm (£i90m). earnings of 
27p (24p) and a 5.4p (t9p) 
dividend. 

WEDNESDAY: Full-year pre- 
tax profits at Bass are expec- 1 
ted to rise 9 per cent before 
exceptional to £730m i 
l£S7im). 

THURSDAY: Grand Metro- 
politan's last set of figures 
before its merger with Guin- 
ness is expected to reveal 
full-year pre-tax profits up 
marginally to £975m (£96Sm), 
despite strong underlying 
growth. Sterling’s strength 
reduced first-half profits by 
£28m and a trading state- 
ment in September wanted 
Of more to come. No final 
dividend will be declared but 
Diageo will pay an interim 
dividend of l&5p in April to 
reflect the chang e of year- 
end. 


How to read December’s 
tale of two trends 

It's a frequent money-maker in which you may lose at first 
but profit later, says David Schwartz 

T A RP1 usually peaks over 5% optimist’s view will prevau 


W hen 

Charles 
Dickens 
wrote 
about the 
best of times and the worst 
of times, he might have 
been thiniriTig about UK 
stock market conditions in 
December. 

It is a frequent 
money-maker which has 
grown more profitable in 
recent decades. But there 
are wide differences In 
profitability at different 
points in the month. 

History shows that prices 
often fall near the start The 
first quarter (December l to 
8) rises less tbap half of the 
time even in bull markets, 
one of the worst records of 
the year. While you might 
profit in any single year, a 
long-term Investment 
during the first week of the 
month is a money-losing 
strategy. This trend has 
been running since before 
the second world war. 

Happily, prospects for the 
stock market soon improve. 
History shows that in the 
month’s second quarter 
shares rise a little over half 
the time. The chance tor an 
increase is even better in 
the third and fourth 
quarters. Both go up more 
than three out of four times, 
the best two quarters of the 
entire year. 

There are no guarantees 
in any single year, 
naturally, but the trend 
remains strong right to the 
I present Since 1980, UK 
investors lost money in the 
second half of December 
just once in 16 years. 

Even more astounding, 
the amount of profit Is 
increasing steadily. During 
the 1940s to 1960s, 
second-half profits typically 
were near 1 per cent In 
recent years, they averaged 
well over 2 per cent What a 
way to end the year. 
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Looking further ahead, an 
important issue facing 
investors is the UK interest 
rate trend, with its 
knock-on effects on 
borrowing costs, profits and, 
of course, share prices. Base 
rates now stand at 7.25 per 
cent after the most recent 
rise, the sixth in the past 12 
months. 

A healthy debate is under 
way about the number of 
rises still to come in this 
up-cycle. Optimists hope for 
a peak in the near future 
after, perhaps, one more 
quarter-point rise early in 
the new year. Those who 
are less confident fear rates 
will peak at much higher 
levels. 

As always, history 
weighs in with a useful 
perspective. 

Since the second world 
war, there have been about 
10 separate bouts of 
inflation, as measured by 
the retail price index (RPI). 
We say “about" because, in 
the world of economics, one 
analyst’s perception of a 
single lengthy up-cycle is 
another's vision of two 
separate short cycles. 

The weakest in the pack 
was in the mid-1980s, during 
which the RPI ruse by just 
3.3 percentage points before . 
peaking. All of the other 
cycles were much larger. 


Even after ignoring the 
atypical conditions of the 
1970s, when all western 
economies reeled from 
commodity shortages and 
drastic price increases, the 
average gain in the 
remaining cycles was 7 
percentage points. 

Few investors realise that 
every single RPI up-cycle in 
the second half of this 
century peaked at 5 per cent 
or higher, including those 
with a low starting point „ 
near 0 per cent 


W e noware 
well into 
the llth 
up-cycle of 
this period. 
Inflation started the cycle at 
1.2 per cent. It now stands 
at 3.7 per cent. But for 
those who hope we are very 
near to the cycle peak, 
history warns against 
excessive optimism. 

Even if this cycle mirrors 
the mildest of the prior 10 
and peaks just 32 
percentage points above its 
starting point inflation will 
reach 4.5 per cent And, if 
this cycle follows the norm 
by rising to above 5 per 
cent the RPI has even 
further to go. 

The plain truth is that no 
one definitely knows what 
lies ahead. With luck, the 


optimist's view will prevalL 
But for those who hope that 
the end of this up-cycle is in 
sight history provides a 
provocative warning. 

Given inflation's obvious 
link to Interest rates, this 
data suggests that base 
rates have much further to 
rise in the months ahead. 

Many observers disagree, 
pointing out that the 
cumulative effect of all 
recent Increases will cause 
the economy to slow down 
soon. They believe future 
economic growth will be 
sustainable and 
n on-inflationary, with no 
need for further base rate 
Increases. 

They may be right. But 
here, too, history provides a 
different perspective. In the 
second half of thin century, 
there were sis lengthy base 
rate up-cycles. By lengthy, I 
mean at least four separate 
increases within the same 
up-cycle. The smallest 
total rise of the six moved 
base rates up by 3.5 per 
cent. 

By contrast, the total rise 
so for in the present cycle is 
just 1.5 per cent. Viewed 
from this perspective, the 
odds of further rises are 
greater than today's 
optimists would have us 
believe. 

Some readers distrust 
historical perspectives like 
these, believing that today's 
economy is responding to 
unique conditions and that 
most lessons from the past 
are inappropriate. 

Moreover, they think 
recent turmoil in Asia will 
cause the authorities to act 
with moderation. In other 
words, this time will be 
different 

From an historian’s view, 
“this time will be different” i 
is the most (dulling trend of 
alL j 

■ David Schwartz is a stock I 
market historian. 


We’ll help you 

save for a 
very rainy day 



The flrw thing you notice when you git 
home wont be ihc while cliffs. The grey 
sky. miirt likely. 

So io save the outlook gelling any 
gloomier, Woolwich Guernsey can help 
vvhi create viiur own personal silver lining. 

It'S called the Sterling International 
Gross Account. And because its Tun 
especially lor expats, we listen to expats. 

Wr hear, for instance, you warn consis- 
tently high iDicresi rates. So we make sure 
the rales we pay are consistently among 
the very highest. 

You tell us you don't like to be charged 
for withdrawing your own money. . 


Fair point. So - jpan from electronic 
transfers — we don't charge you a penn\ 
Wo intdcrMand vuu'd prefer the rales 
to go up as iiiu invest more money Again, 
were happy to comply 

And wc know you donl always get to 
read a newspaper front home. So iT your 
interest rales should change for any reason 
well write and tell you personally 

The result is an account that's appeared 
n\er and over again in iimncioi Besl Buy- 
columns And a brighter financial forecast 
for evpats 

Fill in the coupon and vnu could he m 
lor a glorious return. 


I warn a siUit lining. Drjsc -eiHl me detail* ot 
ilw OimiIw iih t'.iii-niwi Sirrllnii Imrrruiu'Tu! 
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T he phone rang; three 
times and, as always, I 
got Kevin’s VoicemaiL 
“HL I am Kevin Blythe 
and this is the hot-desking 
department, I am on another 
call or away from my office or 
filtering the callers to see If yon ’ 
are important enough to speak 
to ... jfnst joking. Press 1 if yon 
would like to order a standard 
workspace cubicle; press 2 if yon 
would like a meeting room 
module; press 3 if yon want a 
theme room; or leave a message 
after the dulcet tone." 

“Kevin would you please pick 
op the phone. It’s Robert 
Thomson. I need a theme room 
in a burry. Stop mucking about 
There's a Japanese delegation 
about to arrive and . . 

Suddenly he spoke. “Robert, 
what I can I do yon for? A room 
with a view? A desk with 
distinction? Cherry blossoms? A 
Hiroshige original for the wall? 

A tea ceremony for six? A haiku 
reading? As yon know, nothing 
is beyond my reach and for yon, 
my friend, 1 will call in Yukio 
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True Fiction 


When the heat is turned up high 

Robert Thomson calls the hot-desking department - and gets more than the cubicle he wanted 


Mishima's calligraphy.** 

1 didn't bother interrupting. 
“Something reasonably simple, 
Kevin. Seating for eight. It 
would be good if you could haul 
up that early Qing Chinese 
cabinet for the comer of the 
room. Perhaps an austere flower 
arrangement for the table - a 
few twigs, whatever. And 
something Mongolian. We are 
haggling over a cashmere and 
camel hair contract That yurt 
flap would work well again." 

And so hot-desking delivered. 
Kevin had that knack of 
knowing when to turn serious 
and a way with words. As he 
told new arrivals at Hendersen 
& Flange Consulting, where I 
work as an executive account 


manager even the 
hot-desking department has hot 
desks: “If yon cant stand the 
beat, get oat of the office." 

He has moments of genius. As 
a treat for a Californian 
delegation, he borrowed three 
different versions of Van Gogh’s 
“Sunflowers' 1 for an afternoon 
and had them expertly hung. We 
were advising an a merger 
between two polyunsaturated 
cooking oil producers, and the 
deal was done within an hour. 

But there are days when I 
would like to sit at a desk, not a 
very messy desk, but one that 
was a Utile llved-tu, by me. Hot 
Desiring can do three degrees of 
dean: XXC; XC; or what Kevin 
calls Middle C. If yon choose the 


last option, empty the contents 
of your briefcase on the desk 
and sling your coat awkwardly 
over the adjustable chair; welL 
it does have a hint of home. 

Even the boardroom is only 
the combination of two standard 
meeting room modules. For the 
Tuesday afternoon meeting, they 
bring In a late Gainsborough 
portrait of one of the two 
founders, Star Phillip Flange, and 
hang the corporate motto, “The 
Unconsulted life is Not Worth 
Living", on the opposite wall. 

The Flange family now holds 
tmly 4 per cent of the company 

and Sir Marcus Flange appears 
on just the first Tuesday of each 
month. He has not been told 
that the personal quarters he 


knows as the Flange Suite turn 
into office 8-AB within half an 
hour of his leaving the building. 

There are two permanent 

rooms. The Monastery has a 
strict code of silence - it is 
intended tor quiet 
co ntemplat ion ™d has a small 
sign out front: “Consume. Be 
Stent Thrive." The Rubber 
Room, however, is so thickly 
insulated that you cannot hear 
the scream therapy classes held 
each Thursday at lunchtime. 
Some of our best ideas have 
come out of the Rubber Room. 

I had a long session there 
yesterday. A deal I had been 
putting together fra - three 
months - the takeover of a latex 
glove manufacturer by a 


detergent company - collapsed. 
I had thought the contract was 
as good as signed. They bad a 
memorandum of understanding, 
but the detergent people 
apparently heard of a new 

wonder fabric that is as suitable 

for washing dishes as it Is for 
open heart surgery and weeding 
the garden. 

More unnerving was the 
sound of Kevin's voice this 
afternoon. I had wanted to 
i m press a visiting Bavarian 

government delegation with the 
grille of a 1938 Rolls-Royce 
Phantom m. We had used it 
before tor a group of Honda 
engineers, hut Kevin insisted 
that it could not be retrieved in 
time; “No can do. Sorry my 


friend. I can get you a moantM^ 

poster of the Mercedes A-Ctos. 

At that moment, I knew the 
call would come- 1 was in my 
cubicle when the mobile rang. 
“Would you mind coming up w> 
7-BD? We need to talk tor Just a 
few minutes." It was 
Christopher Morrte-Humber. We 
all knew 7-BD; it doubled as the 
Resignation Room. Ithasi “ 
inspiring glimpse of St Paul s 
Cathedral- On walking in, I 

noticed they bad seat out for 

fresh lilies, my favourites, and 
convinced David Hockney to 
allow the temporary use of one 
of his early, more uplifting 
works- 

“Robert, you have done 
marvellous work, tremendous 

work. But tiie time has come for 

you to move on. to face . 

challenges elsewhere, to stretch 
yourself. We have found you a 
pinro - your own desk three 
days of the week in a slightly 
smaller consultancy, but one 
with a permanent staff canteen. 

I am sure yon will enjoy the 
work." I bad been hot-jobbed. 



Metropolis 


A spring tide in the 
floating world 

Exniko Terazono on the new generation of Japanese in London 

R ikako, an 18-year- the peak in 1993, and will a Japanese film Is playing at 

old Japanese certainly fall further in com- an art house cinema, they Wood Qmavm to »°meJa 
design student. Sloths. As if to mirror will be there., ^ 

stumbles on her the change, the Nihon Keizai An increasing number of Golders Green. T 
platform running Rhfaihnri , the equivalent erf young Japanese regard younger Japanese tend 


TTw expat executive is endangered, but young Japanese are escaping to London, leaving behind famfly and focmaBty 


R ikako, an 18-year- 
old Japanese 
design student, 
stumbles an her 
platform running 
shoes as she boards a num- 
ber 29 bus in north London. 
"I’m meeting my Japanese 
friends in Camden, but Fm 
late," she says. With a crop 
of gwtan pigtails sticking out 
at unexpected angles, she is 
as unaware of the curious 
stares from passengers as 
she is of the gum she chews 
relentlessly. 

With a dress sense a gen- 
eration apart from the grey 
and blue-suited Japanese 
bankers who now walk the 
streets of London In ever 
fewer numbers, Rikako is 
clad in flawless 1970s kitsch, 
with a tight red T-shirt and 
flared trousers. She dartre 
her legs Him a child and tells 
me she is studying English. 
White barely malting herself 
understood to the conductor, 
she makes it dear she is at 
home In Britain. 

The tide has turned for the 
floating world of Japanese 
abroad. The Great Perk - 
three years in London, a 
large house, a hierarchy for 
away and unlimited golf - is 
disappearing, much like a 
sliced tee-shot Into the dis- 
tant trees. 

Once-mlghty financial 
houses are foiling apart. 
Yamaichi Securities this 
week admitted defeat, apolo- 
gised tearfully at home and 
began winding up its London 
operations. There are fears 
for the safety of other bro- 
kerages and banks, which 
targeted London during the 
easy money era of the late ! 
. 1980s. 

The number of corporate i 
expatriates and their fami- 
lies in tire UK, most In Lon- 
don, h gB faiign by more than i 
wndtrUvr 30 P0T Cent tO 22,000 ShlC8 , 
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Hoovering the hidden nursery 


F ew people wander 
over the sea bottom. 
Only divers testify 
to the fact that some 
of the coasts around Britain, 
from the fish-eye view, are 
looking bad. 

Galleons rotting and war- 
time hulks you would 
expect, but not damage to 
the high-cropping areas of 
the sea-bed. But it is happen- 
ing on aggregate and sand 
banks where the sea bed is 
being progressively, and 
quickly, removed. 

Twenty six million tons 
are sucked out annually and 
the figure is rising quickly. 
These banks of pebbles and 
sand are. worryingly. where 
fish breed. Most marine fish 
discharge their eggs on the 
surface where they drift 
before sinking as they get 
heavier, if they have escaped 
the seabirds. Everything in 
the sea needs a refuge while 
it grows: a nursery. For fish, 
sand and gravel h anks are 
the refuge. The eggs filter 
down Into nooks and cran- 
nies. 

Plankton, the rich soup of 
the sea. which includes Osh 
eggs, washes into the aggre- 
gate banks where the sea Is 
shallow, and on it the young 
fish feed. Crabs and lobsters 
and bigger fish patrol the 
undulating banks as free- 
booters, pouncing on strays. 

Some fish such as cod can 
snout into the sand, like 


underwater badgers. Others 
suck and probe into the hon- 
eycomb of pebbles. Sand eels 
sustain many of the 200-odd 
fish species around Europe, 
and wiggle beneath the sand 
in incalculable numbers. 

The aggregate banks are 
Britain’s coral reefs, where 
the presence of fish is inten- 
sified, and where fishermen 
for time untold have focused 
their efforts. The dunelands 
of nursery areas, such as 
Dogger Bank, once gave 
Britain a famously produc- 
tive fishery. 

Human beings have 
hunted the seas with 
increasing efficiency for cen- 
turies. The biggest residents 
breasting the briny - whales 
- were thinned down first 
As their numbers dwindled 
it became uneconomic to 
continue hunting the ocean 
for them, which coincided 
with whale protection. 

The view has evolved that 
Man can harvest the sea tor 
certain types of animals 
only, and only if practices 
are sustainable. 

So it is a very odd thing 
that officials in the Euro- 
pean Commission are work- 
ing overtime to produce an 
acceptable formula for the 
reformed Common Fisheries 
Policy due in 2002 - allocat- 
ing catches, ordering the 
reduction of fleets, dictating 
which nets can be deployed, 
where and when, and in 


which ports the catch can be 
landed - while the primary 
stages of production in the 
ocean are not adequately 
protected. What is the point 
of arguing over how many 
tons of plaice are to be 
caught if the habitat produc- 
ing them is being removed? 

Aggregate mining at sea 
takes place in a blissfully 
unpeopled environment. 
Most aggregate dredging 
operations are at least six 
miles out, hidden by the cur- 
vature of the earth. Vast 
dredgers (their scale amazed 
onlookers when one was 
recently stuck in the 
Thames Barrage) chug up 
and down Britain’s fish-rich 
banks sucking the contents 
into the hold. 


M odern dredgers 
can cost £l4m 
and accommo- 
date 4,000 cubic 
metres of sea-bed. They 
track over the aggregate 
banks, stable deposits laid 
down 10,000 years ago and 
covered by the sea as the Ice 
Age relented, trailing a suc- 
tion-pipe which hoovers up 
tomorrow's fish. 

The dredging companies 
call it “carpet-sweeping", 
which Implies removing the 
dirt; in fact, they remove the 
sea's seedcom. it is a one-off 
marauding exercise, stealing 
irreplaceable habitat. 

The material Is used in 


construction, but tew of us 
hurtling over the latest fly- 
over, or visiting the sea-life 
centre, recognise that in the 
concrete, and the footings, 
solidified in lime, are the 
nurseries of the seas. 

This process of removing 
the marine landscape is 
accelerating as land-mining 
projects are incr eas ingly sty- 
mied by local protesters. At 
sea there are no neighbours, 
there Is no topsoil t^ re- 
place, no aftercare nor new 
laodforms to create as a con- 
dition of the consent to 
dredge. There are not even 
conservationists in bobbing 
dinghies. 

By some mysterious over- 
sight in an unscrutinised 
industry, the licensing 
authority is also the lessor. 
This is the Crown Estate, 
landlord for the sea-bed out 
to 12 miles. The Crown bene- 
fits handsomely from dredg- 
ing. Income from its M wt +ip 
E state in 1996/97 was £LA3m, 
greater than the return from 
all of its 84,000 hectares of 
agricultural and forestry, 
land. 

A regulatory process does 
exist - a convoluted one that 
a British fishermen's repre- 
sentative has called “a rit- 
ual, that ha« little effect an 
the end result". 

Fishing grounds have 
already been reduced horri- 
bly in the Wash. Present 
concern focuses on the Isle 


of Wight, a fertile green cap 
in an undersea plain of peb- 
ble banks, where there are 
10 active dredging sites and 
a further 18 with licence 
applications pending. 

Isle of Wight fishermen 
mostly work in small famil y 
businesses. Employment 
from one boat’s efforts can 
be prodigious. Jeff Blake, 
vice secretary of toe Zsle of 

Wight Fishermen’s Associa- 
tion, who catches and pro- 
cesses crabs for local pubs, 
identified ll livings earned 
from his one small crabbing 
boat 

The richness of aggregate 
banks, past and future, does 
not enter the calculations of 

■mining companies. To fossil 

fuels there are conceivable 
alternatives but no other 
fish nurseries will material- 
ise this side of a new Ice 
Age. If the topsoil was 
scraped off farmland there 
would be a hue and cry. 

British fishermen, an 
assortment of individualistic 
hunter -gathaers, are not the 
best-equipped people to put 
the arguments, particularly 
at a time when they are 
accused of overfishing young 
stocks themselves. The fish 
in the nursery are just in 
nobody’s constituency. j 
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the peak in 1993, and will 
certainly fall further in com- 
ing months. As if to mirror 
the change, the Nihon Keizai 
Shimbun, the equivalent erf 
the FT in Japan, has reduced 
Its correspondent corps from 
nine to four. 

During the “bubble era" of 
the late 1980s, corporate 
Japan collected trophy build- 
ings and brands such as 
Aquascutum and Daks-Slmp- 
son, and London was home 
to ever more expensive Japa- 
nese restaurants. 

In 1993, the Yaohan Plaza, 
a sprawling shopping mall in 
north London, was opened, 
supplying Japanese house- 
wives with the smells of 
home - seaweed, sashimi 
and soy sauce - but at 
higher prices. However, even 
Yaohan Japan has collapsed, 
and Japanese In London 
wonder bow long the trans- 
planted complex will last. 

Taking the place of the 
expat executive Is the low- 
budget, long-stay traveller 
for whom London is an 
escape from the expectations 
of family and formality. In 
their late teens and early 
20s, they study fashion, art 
or English, or Just “hang 
out”. 

They earn extra money by 
selling secondhand clothes 
and vintage sneakers or 
serving the executives at 
Japanese restaurants during 
the day. By night they go to 
dance clubs or follow around 
their favourite pop bands. If 


a Japanese ffhn Is playing at 
an art house cinema, they 
will be there. 

An increasing number of 
young Japanese regard 
Britain as the land of the 
alternative lifestyle. Cool 
Britannia translates into 
Japanese. They are tempo- 
rarily opting out of the usual 
career path - a lifetime com- 
mitment to a big company - 
and take a room in a com- 
munal house or rent a small 
apartment They are happy 
to live a hand-to-mouth exis- 
tence that is, by Japanese 
standards, anarchic. 

The Japanese embassy 
says the total of self-em- 
ployed. students, researchers 
and teachers in the UK has 
almost doubled to 2-L500 in 
five years. Kyoto, a handbag 
designer living in London, 
says some came to the UK to 
try to their careers. 

However, many of the 
younger visitors are just 
passing through with money 
to spend and time to waste. 
“London Is an easy place to 
run away to. and being a 
language student gives you a 
legitimate excuse.” she says. 

The young are critical of 
the expat executives, who, 
they say, have never really 
left Japan, spending long 
hours in the office, eating at 
Japanese restaurants and 
getting inebriated at karaoke 
bars. 

The new generation 
spurns the traditional Japa- 
nese enclaves in north Lon- 


don, which include St John's 
Wood (known to some Japa- 
nese as St Jap’s Wood) and 
Golders Green. “The 
younger Japanese tend to 
live on the outskirts," says 
Richard Maynard, owner of 
UK Weekly, a Japanese mag- 
azine in London. 

But a closer look at the 
lifestyles of the young Japa- 
nese suggests they may not 
be so different from the 
often Introverted executive. 
Yon see the Same pervasive 
brands, not Aquascutum but 
Kanga, not the Burberry 
coat but designer grunge, 
and their lade of English lan- 
guage skills limits their abil- 
ity to take in all but the 
obvious. 

“London is the place to 
buy the stuff that’s in the 
trendy Japanese magazines,” 
says Nick Bomoff, British 
author of Fink Samurai, a 
pop study of erotic litera- 
ture, and specialist on mod- 
ern Japanese culture. 

While some visitors will 
try to enroll in new language 
schools to renew their stu- 
dent visas, many have little 
choice but to return home 
after six months. There, fac- 
ing the pressures to con- 
form. they will be dragged 
back into the hierarchy of 
expectation and obligation, 
and London will become a 
mere memory. 

"They leave London to 
return to the same lives that 
they left in Japan.” says 
Kyoko. 
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